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DEDICATION. 


J^onrlon, August 1844. 

Mi' DEAii Loud, 

111 uckuowletlging and I'cturning my 
gvatei'wl llvaiiks to your Lort.Mu\> ibr your 
poi'mi-ssiun to dedicate to you tliis my liri^t 
apiieavance in print, I am nut wholly with- 
out I'car that' by such honourable jiatromige 
the public may be led to expect better 
thin as. 

1 am induced to think that some ol' these 
events and anecdotes, occiuTijig in a country 
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SO strange and new to all Europe, may. be 
worth recording ; and I sincerely hope luy 
readers may experience the same amusement 
in perusing these pages that I had in com- 
piling them. 

I rejoice in every opportunity of assuring 
your Lordship that I have a grateful sense 
of your continued kindness towards me; 
and 

t 

I have the honour to remain, 

My dear Lord, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Artuuk Cunynghame. 


jMa JOB- General 

LOllD SALrdUN, K.C.B. G.C.II. 

&c, &c. &c. 
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At the latter end of the year 1841, having 
been appointed to a staff situation in Cliina, 
I proceeded to Plymouth, attendant upon 
the general officer with whom I was about 
to serve. Our first care was to visit t*lie 
ship which was to be our home for so long 
VOL, 1. B 
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H.M.S. BELLE-ISLE. 


a period : we accordingly proceeded to the 
Sound. We had been previously led to 
expect tliat though she was so large a vessel 
she would ho very crowded, but the state 
we found her in far exceeded any idea I had 
formed on the subject. It had been thought 
requisite to cram into her, besides the troops 
and sailors, no less than eighty-seven women 
and children, making in a grand total, what 
she was destined to take out, nearly 1.300 
human beings. It would indeed be an 
endless task to enumerate what else she con- 
tained: sheep, pigs, ducks, fowls, &c., &c. ; in 
fact, she appeared a perfect Noah’s Ark, or 
otherwise resembled the idea 1 had pictured 
to myself of a first-rate Chinese ^unk. 
However, they stated, what certainly even- 
tually proved to be the case, that all would 
shake down in the Channel. The cabins 
assigned to us were very good, .^t was 
arranged that we should mess with the 
captain, which, is generally the custom in 
raen-of-war. This was infinitely preferable 
to us, as it took a vast deal of dilliculty and 
trouble out of our hands. 

In a state of suspense, not knowing when 
we should be off ; we remained in Devonport 
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more than a week. The wind holding con- 
tinually to the south and south-west, the 
Sound became croAvded with shipping out- 
ward bound ; among those was the Malabar, 
74, which had made three unsuccessful 
attempts to get down Channel, and had 
each time been obliged to return. A beau- 
tiful schooner called the Wanderer, Iloyal 
Yacht Squadron, was also wind-bound : she 
was the property of Mr. Boyd, and was 
about to start on a voyage round the world*, 
her tonnage was 148, old register. We 
afterwards met her at Tsnerilfe, and in 
South America. Well may England’s boast 
be that, of being the first maritime nation 
in tl# Avorld, ivlicn men of large properties 
and independence, for the sake of honour 
and glory, not only voluntarily undergo all 
kinds of risks, privations, and hardships, 
but, moreovq^’, as in this instance, for the 
sake of pleasure and a thirst for enterprise, 
sacrifice many of the cornfonts of a home, 
together with the luxuries appertaining to 
wealth, to undertake a tedious voyage across 
such deserts of water, as, by the foreign 
merchant, arc solely traversed for the purpose 
of enriching himself. 

6 2 
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MOUNT EDGCUMBE. 


• On our return from this first visit to the 
Belle-Isle, we landed beloAv Mount Edg- 
cuinbe. The views from different parts of 
these groiinds almost equal any it has been 
my lot to enjoy in the many foreign countries 
I have at different times visited, but sadly 
wanting the magnificent clinmte of more 
southern soils. 

We embarked finally on the 2nd of De- 
cember ; the wind blowing strong from the 
N.E., it was not considered advisable to get 
under weigh that evening, as the day was 
far spent, and «iany of the seamen were 
young and inexperienced hands. 

On the following morning, by nine, we had 
left Plymouth Sound, and passed thaf#von- 
derful structure, the breakwater by the 
eastern passage. We Avere quickly followed 
by the Apollo, a 40-gun fi’igate, and the 
Sapphire, 28, both of Avhich vessels had been 
deprived of their guns, for the purpose of 
giving accommodation to the troops em- 
barked in them; they had received Ad- 
miralty orders to place themselves under the 
CQjnmand of our captain ; they were also to 
carry out drafts of men for the regiments 
already stationed in the Celestial Empire. 
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At 1 P.M., wc passed the Eddystonc Light, 
standing proudly erect amidst the surround- 
ing deep. 

For many days, the whid continuing fair 
and strong, kiftclung up a heavy following 
sea, the Belle-Isle being jury-rigged, she 
rolled amazingly, and the constant crashes 
of china and glass exceeded that of a county 
election dinner; and although this was the 
’ eighth time of my having crossed the Bay 
of Biscay, I was amongst those who were 
very unwell for many days. 

On the tenth day of gur voyage, the 
agreeable sound of land on the weather bow 
was shouted from the main-top-gallant cross 
trees* this we knew, from the position we 
were in, to be the Island of Madeira. Our 
run thus far was very good, for although 
the old Belle-Isle could not be over praised 
for ho*’ sailing qualities, yet by the constant 
vigilance of her captain and officers in 
setting and sliifting sail» ag circumstances 
required, not a moment was lost. 

W e skirted the Island of Madeira at snch 
a distance as not to allow us to be within 
the influence of its proverbial calms, and 
too great a one to distinguish objects dis- 
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tinctly, even with the aid of a telescope. It 
stands out in hold relief from the Atlantic, 
and were there a good liarhour, would, I 
conceive, be much more frequently visited 
by outward-bound ships, tand, lying so 
directly in the track of our East and West 
Indian trade, doubtless it would have crept 
into our possession many years since. 

In two days more we came in sight of 
Teneriffe, every one anxious to catch the 
first view of the Peak; but in consequence 
of the immense masses of heavy clouds 
which continually, on every side, hung over 
the island, it was not discernible during 
either of the three days we remained at the 
anchorage. This roadstead is consi^red 
much safer, particularly at this season of 
the year, than that of Madeira. On a 
nearer approach to the island, the wind, 
although strong outside, here nearly deserted 
us, and we did not arrive opposite the town 

of Santa Cruz until tlie afternoon. We 

« « 

soon after received pratique, and fired a 
salute of seventeen guns in honour of the 
Spanish flag, which of course was duly re- 
turned. We next visited H.B.M.’s Consul 
and the Captain-General of the Islands; 
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the latter, who had the appearance of a 
soldier, had served constantly with Espar- 
tero, with whom he was reported to he a 
great favourite ; but if so^ the reason for liis 
being left in this out-of-the-way spot I was 
at a loss to determine, and at the very time 
when I should have imagined Espartero most 
required his friends around him, to assist 
in staying up the somewhat tottering pin- 
’ nacle which he had raised for himself upon 
the fickle and ever changeable basis of 
public opinion, more especially in a country 
which for ages had been a prey to civil and 
intestine disorder. 

We next visited the cathedral, to see that 
which must always be our boast to affirm is 
somewhat a rare sight — the two British 
colours taken from the hero of Trafalgar 
and the Nile, when he made his masuc- 
cessfuj descent upon the island. It was 
charming to *sce the proud looks which the 
vergers cast upon us,* exclaiming, “Mira 
usted, Senhores, la bandiera llritanica.” A 
Spanish tertulia terminated the evening's 
amusement. 

On the second day of our stay, all flie 
ponies the island could boast, were brought 
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MIDDIES AND PONIES. 


into requisition by the middies of the dif- 
ferent ships, and most ludicrous was it to 
see the figures they cut when running races 
through the streots, to the mingled terror 
and astonishment of the natives. They 
were, however, not so perfectly trained as 
at Malta, where no sooner has J^ck mounted 
for his ride than the beast starts at full 
speed out of the town; after pi’oceeding at 
the same pace about one mile, if his rider 
be not already un.scated, lie commences a 
display of antics, such as one of Astley’s 
company could scarcely surmise, and poor 
Jack is soon left^n the mire, when the brute 
instantly sets off home, and long before his 
unhappy tenant can return, or demand re- 
dress, he is on his way with a second fare, 
in the midst of his old tricks again. A 
horse that is expert at dispatcliiiig its 
riders is therefore considerably more ju’o- 
titablc to its owner, p.'irticullirly on the 
arrival of a fresh lirfe-of-battlc ship, before 
the brute’s propensities have as yet been 
discovered. 

At the particular desire of the fair donnas 
ouf band was paraded in the Plaza. This 
was retui’ned by a Sj)auis]i play, performed 
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at a pretty little theatre, for the especial 
gratification of “los Inglcses,” it being 
wound up by a cachucha dance, very fairly 
executed, and which of course drew down 
shouts of applai^e. 

On the morning of the 1st January, 
previous to sailing, I accompanied a party 
to a town about five miles in the interior of 
the island, called Laguna ; why so named I 
•was at a loss to make out, as we appeared to 
ascend the v/holc distance, and when there, 
high mountains and a rugged country lay 
around us, without sign of either lake or 
marsh. We walked into tlTc cathedral, the 
pulpit of which is of white marble, most 
beautifully carved. Again we were dis- 
.‘ippointed of any view of the Peak, it being 
still enveloped in mist. AVc now feared we 
should leave the island without as much as 
once catching a glimpse of it. 

As one of the military oflScers was return- 
ing in a boat belonging *to the shore, rowed 
l)y six hands, when about half way to the ship 
they demanded of him an exorbitant sum of 
money, which, very properly, he declined 
paying ; upon this they again returned t?)- 
wards the shore, wliich, having neared, the 
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RESCUE OF AN OFFICER. 


Spaniards unsheathed their long knives; 
he did not wait to ascertain their intentions^ 
but instantly drawing his sword he struck 
the nearest to him across the face, and, 
springing into the sea, was fortunate enough 
to reach the cutter of the Belle Isle, which 
hove in sight from behind ai\ angle of the 
mole at the time. Her crew instantly gave 
chase, but ere they reached the beach, the 
Spaniards having drawn their boat on dry ’ 
ground, were far inland. 

On the day prior to our departure, the 
Wanderer schooner, whicli I before inen- 
tioned as having seen in Plymouth, made 
her appearance, having had a very quick, 
though boisterous, passage out : she had 
touched and remained a few days at kla- 
deira. Some of the inhabitants were very 
anxious to see a vessel kept alone for plea- 
sure, an idea which to them appeared pro 
posterous in tlie extreme, sinfl moi’c espe- 
cially so when they were given to under- 
stand it was tlie' intention of her owner to 
take her round the globe ; they recpicstcd 
permission to be allowed to see her, and their 
astonishment at Iier comforts and many 
luxuries called forth continued exclamations 
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of surprise and pleasure, they all having 
been persuaded, from her rakish appearance, 
the number and smartness of her crew, that 
she must be intended fo¥ a slaver, which, 
to many of thesn, was a notion more conso- 
nant to their feelings than a yacht for pas- 
time alone. , 

One most amusing circumstance happened 
at our departure — a certain ollicer, from 
’ the north country, noted for the care he 
took of his purse, thought it more thrifty 
to send Ills servant’s wife on shore with his 
dirty linen than run the risk of entrusting 
it to the Spaniards to wasli. She accord- 
ingly proceeded to land, accompanied by 
her husband and a small child, as well as 
the bag of linen; the heat of the day being 
excessive, long ere it was linished, they 
betook themselves to a cabaret ; the wine, 
to whjph they were unaccustomed, soon had 
its duo effect* — and, suffice it to say, they 
were both found the folfowitig morning con- 
siderably overcome ; not onfy was the bag 
of clotlies missing, but their hopeful pro- 
geny moreover could nowhere be found, nor 
Avas it until a few moments prior to the sail- 
ing of the ship, that the retreat of the (.larliug 
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OEANGES AND BANANAS. 


infant was discovered, being found asleep in 
an empty tub, its initiation into tlic pro- 
pensities of its parents having already pro- 
gi’essed a considerable extent ; the linen, no 
doubt, a few days subsequent to our de- 
parture gracing the person of some fashion- 
able don. 

Having provided ourselves with a store 
of oranges and bananas to cool us on the 
passage across the line, and laid in a stock 
of Tencriffe wine, we again weighed anchor ; 
this was noAv no light matter, for, it having 
been dropped in lifty-two fathoms, the quan- 
tity of chain vc2rcd out amounted to 185; 
it was a tremendous heave, but with the 
united efforts of about 300 to 400 men at 
the capstan, and also tackles, we .succeeded, 
after about one hour’s hard work, in getting 
it all on board; with royals and studding 
sails low and aloft, followed by the Apollo 
and Sapphire, we left the roadstead. 

About nine the ilext day we were sum- 
moned to look* at the Peak, and a most 
magnificent scene was presented to our view. 
Its majestic head was Ciipped with snow ; it 
rose perpendicularly out of the sea ; and 
although at a distance, at the least compu- 
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tation, of fifty miles, it appeared to us not 
more tlian ten. 

TJie wind still blew strong from the N.E., 
and nothing for some days occurred to break 
the even tenour pf our way, save corporeal 
punishment inflict*! upon one of the crew 
for theft, — in so closely packed a community 
it being absolutely requisite to have the 
most perfect understanding between the pro- 
nouns, meum and tuum. 

We crossed the tropic of Cancer, the 
thermometer averaging from sixty to seventy 
degrees. On the morning of the fifth, we 
were siuTounded by a denV atmosphere, 
which we were informed is invariably the 
case during an easterly wind on this part of 
the African coast, the air being loaded with 
light particles of sand blown from the de- 
sert, covering the decks and booms with a 
line golden powder. 

The first of*the Cape Verd Islands which 
we made was Sal, a srilall lofty spot, the 
most northern of the group ;* shortly after, 
the Island of Bonavista hove in sight. 

Here a fatal termination had well nigh 
been put to this portion of the China expe- 
dition, for the fog clearing up we Ibund 
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ourselves moving straight upon the land, 
the ship was (piickly hauled close upon a 
wind ; the captain attentively examined the 
charts, and upon* comparing them with the 
best instructions he possessed, discovered 
the island to have been laid down nearly 
forty-five miles to the westWQ.rd of its I’eal 
position. We all congratulated ourselves 
that this circumstance had not happened in 
tlie night ; too much reliance was not put for’ 
the future in any of the charts, every land we 
subsequently made we discovered to have 
been laid down incorrectly ; Cape Frio, in 
the Brazils, was )iearly forty miles out. The 
island of St. Paul’s, in the south Indian 
ocean, was placed foi’ty-onc miles to the 
north of its proper latitude, .lava head, at 
the entrance of the Sunda Straits, avc 
discovered to be forty-five miles to the (‘ast 
of where our charts laid it down. Ij; seems 
somewhat singular that ships should still 
be supplied with these old documents, the 
value of the vessels, and the lives of so 
many persons being placed in jeopardy on 
account of their inaccuracies. 

* With a fine breeze we soon put all these 
islands far in our Avake. The immense 
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number of flying fish, which, on the follow- 
ing day, surrounded the ship, was sur- 
prising ; they rose from the water on our 
near approach, and continued to skim its 
surface for a distance of thirty or forty 
paces; some, however, very far exceeding 
this: they re^mbled swallows, flying low 
prior to heavy rain. 

The trades had now fairly set in, and 
tarried us up to the lat. of 5 north. 

Nothing worthy of noting down occurred 
to us until the morning of the 10 th of 
January, when a calm was succeeded by 
heavy squalls of wind and rain; this I be- 
lieve constantly is the case on a near ap- 
proach to the equinoctial line. There the 
first shark came to visit us, and an ugly 
monster did he appear, in length about nine 
feet; we olFered him a tempting piece of 
pork, yhich he knowingly contrived to 
swallow, leaving the hook and line with us, 
saving his own bacon while devouring ours. 
Scarce was dinner over when we were in- 
formed an enormous shark had been hauled 
on deck; we proceeded to view him, but 
long ere our arrival he was divided into ft 
thousand pieces. Attached to dilTerent 
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SHARKS. 


parts of his body wei’C some sucker fish, 
which ui)pear to fix themselves in the same 
manner as the sea-louse docs upon the 
salmon, and veny probably for the same 
purpose ; we were told h^ had measured 
twelve feet, and in the act of bringing him 
out of the water, a soldier, niore eager to 
see him than was prudent, fell overboard, — 
fortunately, however, no relative of the en- 
trapped monster was near the spot at the 
moment. 'L'his man was soon on board 
again, having got hold of the bight of a rope 
which was towing over. 

The cii’curastance gave rise to many anec- 
dotes relating to these animals. One ofliccr 
stated, that a few years previously, being 
then employed in the suppression of the 
slave trade on the coast of Africa, where 
sharks were very numerous and voracious, 
having on a particular occurrence^ rowed 
into an unfrequented bay, \hey actually 
seized the blades *of the oars with their 
teetli, which breaking off in the wood, were 
there left sticking; a part of one of these 
oars was sent to the British Jlusuem, 
Inhere, perhaps, it still remains ; another 
related a fearful circumstance which hap- 
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pened to a quarter-master then on board 
the Winchester, in Port Koyal, Jamaica. 
The poor fellow was in the act of stepping 
on board from a boat, his* hands already 
grasping the side fopes, when his foot slip- 
ping, he fell between the two, still retaining 
his hold; befor^e he could be rescued from 
his perilous situation, an enormous shark 
attacked him, and actually bit off the whole 
of the lower portion of his body, as high up 
as liis breast ; in the agonies of death his 
grasp relaxed not, and the portion which 
was left was hoisted on board, the funeral 
service soon after being performed upon his 
remains. 

On the 14th of Januaiy, having now 
quitted England twenty-four days, the 
wind for the first time veered a-head of ns, 
we close hauled, and soon after tacked ship : 
it is somewhat curious that this was the first 
instance we ha*d occasion to do so since we 
had quitted England. We soon became 
very well accustomed to hear that odd ex- 
pression, “dice — and no higher,” used by 
the (piarter-master to the man at the wheel, 
to denote the ship being close liauled, — to* 
keep her thus, and let her come no higher. 
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On our crossing tJic line, the usual cere- 
monies wore performed by Neptune in the 
most approved style: he did not omit to 
state that he never had had so much work 
upon his hands before. • 

I cannot forget mentioning the good feel- 
ings evinced by all parties on this occasion. 
It proceeded, in the first instance, from tlie 
willingness shewn by the officers to submit 
to so long established a custom, and tended 
to prove the beneficial cficct of that proper 
understanding Avhich sliould always exist 
between themselves and their men, creating 
respect and mutual confidence, and for which 
our array is so justly celebrated. 

On the same evening wc crossed the 
Equator, I was not a little amused at the 
pains and anxiety evinced by many of the 
young soldiers, in their endeavours to catch 
a glimpse of this line. , 

“ I say. Bill, they’ve been a hoaxing on 
us; 1 can’t see ^ no line.” “No more can’t 
I,” — were more than once repeated within 
my hearing. 
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Man overboard — Life-buoy — Man falling from ‘the mast- 
head — Burial at sea — Bear-up for South America — 
Cape Frio — Harbour of Rio Janeiro — La Gloria — 
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meter — Row in the town of Rio — Pay-money. 


At about half-past ten on the morning of the 
18 th, as I was quietly writing in my cabin, 
I was aroused by the cry of “a man over- 
board.” J[ immediately jumped up, and rush- 
ing to the stern windows, saw the poor fellow 
struggling in the waves ; , were going 

close on the wind at the rate of about four 
knots, he appeared to swim with confidence 
and strength, and I felt no doubt in my own 
mind as to his being saved. I had not 
been watching him many seconds when I 
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A MAN OVERBOARD. 


observed that the life-buoy* had been let go, 
and that he was not very far distant from 
it; this gave me additional assurance of his 
safety. 

I returned to my cabia for my telescope, 
wishing more narrowly to watch his counte- 
nance ; but on again searching the waves, I 
could sec no signs whatever of this un- 
fortunate fellow. 

By this time a boat was far on its way in 
their endeavour to rescue him ; in this cha- 
ritable office they persisted a long time, and 
in every direction, but all to no purpose; 
they returned solely with the buoy; he 
either sank from exhaustion or fear of being 
seized by a shark, or what is not improbable, 


* The life-buoy is fixed at the stern of all ships bearing 
Her Majesty's pendant; it is made of iron in the form of 
two globes, connected by a tube of the same metal ; these 
being filled with air are thus renderei' very bubyant ; it i.s 
attached to the vessel in such a way as it may be readily 
slipped by pulling a knob of iron or brass in the same way 
as you would ring a 'common door bell. A portfire is at- 
tached in order that, should circumstances require its use 
by night, it may be (effectual in its object; this is ignited 
by pulling another wire prior to letting it go ; it then shows 
tj. most brilliant light around for a very considerable dis- 
tance; were this w anting, it would be of small utility in tlie 
darkness of night. 
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that greedy monster of the deep had actually 
scented his prey and devoured him ere life 
was scarce extinct. This first untoward 
event threw, as you may readily imagine, a 
gloom over all on *board, and which unhap- 
pily the events of the following day had no 
tendency to dissipate. 

About six in the evening I heard an un- 
usual stir on deck; my first impression 
naturally was that the unhappy accident of 
the preceding day had met with a repetition ; 
it turned out, if anything, still more fearful. 
In consequence of a sudden »squall, orders 
were given to furl royals; hands ivere pro- 
ceeding aloft to execute this order; the 
captain was on his quarter-deck, watching 
their motions, surrounded by many of his 
officers, when they observed a man who, 
having gained the main-top-gallant cross- 
trees, some qnaccountable cause, perhaps 
through giddiness in his head, miss his foot- 
ing, and commence his despeqt downwards 
with the speed of an airow; ho appeared 
for some time still to possess sufficient pre- 
sence oi‘ mind to endeavour to arrest his 

I 

progress by grasping whatever ropes lay 
within his reach; in a few seconds, head 

>' 4115 . 
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foremost, he reached the deck, with the 
velocity and force of a cannon-shot; he never 
spoke more ; his skull was fractured to the 
neck joint, his brains strewed around ; cre he 
was picked up he was dead. These indeed 
were fearful examples of the uncertainty of 
human life. » 

On the following forenoon an awful and 
deathlike silence reigned throughout the 
ship, relieved at intervals by the solemn 
tinklings of the watch bell; at half-past 
eleven the body was placed upon a grating, 
that hammoc]^ which in his pride of health 
and strength had served him as a resting- 
place after the cares and trials of many a watch- 
ful night, was now his winding-sheet, the 
glorious ensign of the country he had served, 
being used as his pall. Most impressively 
was the service appointed to be read at sea 
delivered by our mild and amiable chaplain, 
rivetting strongly the attention of all on 
board. “ Tliu^ we commend his body to 
the deep at these words his remains were 
precipitated into the fathomless ocean, and 
instantly sank out of our sight, two 32 - 
“pounds cannon-shot having, according to 
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custom, been previously, for that purpose, 
sewn up with the corpse. 

For some days the captain was undecided 
as to whether he should proceed to the Cape 
of Good Hope direct, or in the first instance 
to Rio de Janeiro; the continued calms wc 
here met with determined him to the latter 
course. 

Accordingly, on the 25th we bore up for 
the coast of South America. I will not deny 
being exceedingly rejoiced at the near pros- 
pect of a run on shore, after having been 
penned up on ship-board for sc^ many weeks ; 
indcpendcutly of this, the certainty we now 
ha<l of touching at all four quarters of the 
globe in one voyage was particularly satisfac- 
tory, and by no means a common occurrence, 
for in most of the voyages to the East 
Indies, those vessels which touch at Rio 
seldom cio so at^the Cape, and vice versa. 

On the 1st of February, one of the men 
caught a dolphin, which en^irqly belied .all 
previous representations I had seen of one — 
generally represented in uncouth shapes, as 
fancy leads t lie artist of some village sign . Its 
real form is not unlike that of a gigantic 
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mackerel. It changed colour incessantly; 
the tinges of blue and yellow were very 
beautiful; in taste it resembled that of the 
Bonita fish — ^perhaps the port wine sauce with 
which it was cooked gave it a higher relish- 
than it deserved — at all events it was voted 
very good ; but a sea appetite is seldom a 
bad digester. 

Early on the 2nd of February, we came 
within sight of Cape Frio, which aj^peared 
a lofty promontory somewhat detached from 
the main land. The light-house upon its 
summit is 1500 feet from the level of the 
water. H. M. Packet Thetis was wrecked 
close to this point, about four years since, 
with between three and four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling of specie on board ; 
a large portion of this money was eventually 
got up. ^ 

At noon on the succeeding day, we passed 
a fort at the mouth of the harbour, called 
Santa Crux.; opposite to this is a very re- 
markable mountain, rising abruptly out of 
the sea, whicli has justly obtained the cog- 
iitomen of the “Pilhon d’Assucar,’’ or the 
Sugar Loaf. At one p.m. we were safely 
anchored oflf the town of St. Sebastian. 
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This is a magnificent anchorage; perfectly 
sheltered from all winds, the whole navies of 
the world could ride insecurity between this 
and the opposite town of Braganza. The 
country around *was clothed in the most 
luxuriant foliage, the back-ground of this 
truly lovely panorama being composed of 
the most stupendous range, called the Organ 
Mountains, from their having a striking 
resemblance to that instrument, alfordiug in 
their retired valleys, during the almost in- 
supportable heat of summer, a cool and 
delicious retreat to the foveign resident, 
whose youth may have been reared in the 
cold northern temperature. We found 
II. M. S. Andromache, and a few other 
English and French men-of-Avar, besides a 
large hulk for the reception of those slaves 
who should be captured by any of Her 
MajeSty^s cruisers on that service, Avhere 
these unfortunate creatpres remain until 
they can be sent to our various West In- 
dian Islands as free labourers ; for this pur- 
pose a steamer, called the Aden, is con- 
stantly employed two captured slave ships 
were also lying near us, tine poAverful look- 
ing schooners, Avith enormous booms and 

VOL. I. c 
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yards 5 these had been taken but a few days 
previously. After an early dinner, we re- 
moved on shore, and took apartments in a 
part of the town called La Gloria. In this 
part of Eio most of the English merchants, 
as also our minister, reside, and we very 
soon discovered it to be by far the most 
pleasant portion of the town. Much to our 
surprise we were not annoyed by vermin of 
any description, — musquitoes, &c. Having 
fully made iip our minds to this annoyance, 
we were most agreeably disappointed. In 
the cool of thq evening we drove to one of 
the lions of Rio, the Botanical Gardens, the 
road to which Avas very lovely; passing 
through a suburb called Catiti, where many 
of the richer merchants have country resi- 
dences, Avc came to the fashionable ride and 
drive called Batafoco. This ran along an 
arm of the sea, Avhich from being* almost 
land-locked had quite the appearance of a 
lake; our roqte,then diverged towards the 
famous mountain called Corcovado ; shortly 
after, we arrived at the gardens. I paid 
particular attention in observing, during the 
whole of this drive, the size of the trees, but 
was much surprised and disappointed no- 
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where to see them of that stupendous growth 
I had been led to expect in this tropical 
climate. The gardens appear neatly kept ; 
they contain most of the flowers and shrubs 
common to that» climate and soil, besides 
those indigenous to other latitudes, such as 
the tea, coffca, and cocoa plant. We re- 
turned by night ; the fire-flies were in great 
abundance, illuminating the road, — more 
especially numerous near any low and 
marshy spot we chanced to pass. 

One of our visits was to the town of St. 
Sebastian itself, which seeiped in a very 
thriving state — the shops abundantly 
stored with all kinds of European goods, 
piirticularly including those of England and 
France, the demands for which were very 
exorbitant. The Museum contained a large 
collection of native South American dresses. 
We prolonged^our drive to San Christoval, 
the palace of the Emperor, which is distant 
from the town about three miles ; I cannot 
say much for its magnificence, but it ap- 
peared to answer its purpose extremely well. 
Some of the views were truly noble ; in fact, 
too much can scarcely be said in praise of this 
superb country. As the emperor was at pre- 
c 2 
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sent residing there, we had no opportunity 
of seeing its interior. We next went to a 
French Play, which was attended both by 
the emperor himself and his two sisters. 
He appeared to be about /eighteen years of 
age, and much resembled the Queen of 
Portugal, but was not nearly, so stout ; nor 
did he appear to possess over much anima- 
tion. Ilis sisters were both good looking, 
and nicely dressed, and, should appearances 
not deceive, are both agreeable and amiable. 

Our third excursion was to the summit 
of Corcovado, jthe view from which most 
amply repays the fatigue encountered in 
getting there ; but who would imagine such 
a thing as finding plenty of cool Barclay 
and Perkins in this remote part of the 
world; and never was it enjoyed more by 
any one of our party than on this occasion. 
The height of this mountain is about 1700 
feet, but from its peaked form it had the 
appearance of being much more. Whilst 
there, a violent and sudden storm, to which 
all tropical climates are so liable, arose. 
Although we were immediately drenched 
tb the skin, yet the grandeur of the scene 
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the occasion opened to our view most 
fully repaid us for so slight a discomfort. 
The lightning amongst the mountains, so 
highly charged as they are with metallic 
substances, was %3rrifically grand; and the 
echo of the thunder from hill to hill amongst 
the Organ Mountains forcibly reminded me 
of the deeper notes of that instrument. 

This evening, the Wanderer schooner, 
which we had left in Teneriffe, made her 
appearance. She had made, if anything, a 
superior passage to our own. She had 
visited the Grand Canaries, apd St. Jago, the 
principal of the Cape Verds. At the opera- 
house, they unfortunately represented only 
a Spanish play, translated into Portuguese. 
From my ignorance of the latter language, 
I could obtain but little insight into its 
merits, but murder seemed the principal 
businesfi on hand, and the audience ap- 
peared to enjoy the whole very much. The 
theatre is large, and nicely fitted up ; but, 
as is the case in Lisbon, an enormous box 
in the centre of the house is set apart for 
royalty, the curtains to which are only 
drawn aside when its members attend. 
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When this is not the case, it tends to give 
the whole house a deserted appearance. 

The population of St. Sebastian is stated 
to be 150,000, consisting of every nation 
under the sun, one-fourtli of wliich are 
free, the remainder slaves. These latter 
have lately become most vabiable property 
in consequence of the difficulties we have 
placed to their obtaining a fresh supply, by 
the numerous seizures our ships have made 
upon the coast. I had an opportunity of 
seeing some of them sold in the market. 
Strong males fetched as high as 60^. or 70/. 
each; females sell, altogether, at a fancy 
price, according to caprice or whim of the 
parties concerned in the bargain. I was 
given to understand that one cargo alone 
had cleared for its adventurous owner no 
less than 21,000/. sterling, 

These poor people, it appears, are brought 
from all parts of Africa; ani though, to a 
stranger, there is a similarity between them, 
yet those dealers who are accustomed to it 
will as readily distinguish every class and 
nation as a skilful grazier does the various, 
different, and distinct breeds of stock he is 
about to purchase at a country fair. It is 
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devoutly to be hoped this inhuman traffic 
will, ere long, be effectually put a stop to. 

I am perfectly aware that much of their 
present misery has arisen from the very 
means we have t^jought proper to adopt for 
its suppression. I allude to the conceal- 
ment obliged tp be practised to insure the 
success of the parties engaged in these 
speculations ; but I trust that, out of pre- 
sent distress, much benefit may eventually 
accrue to this much injured race, who have 
every right to hold an equal place with the 
rest of mankind in the proper sphere in 
which God has placed them. 

Every article for consumption in the 
market is fearfully dear at llio. Horse-hire 
and that of carriages equally so, 21. 10s. being 
the common sum charged for an evening 
drive in a.britzka, and 15s. for a couple of 
hours jn a cabriolet. There are, however, 
omnibuses established lately on the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares; and a turnpike had 
just made its appearance ’ on the Botafoco 
road; but either the money that accrues 
from this tax is sadly misapplied, or the 
sums which they receive very small, for *a 
more neglected road — except in their mother 
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country, Portugal herself — it has scarce 
been my lot to travel upon. 

The barometer generally averaged, during 
the 'time we remained at Rio, from 79° 
to 82° in the shade, whiejb, with moderate 
ideas, wc confessed sufficiently high to please 
the most shivering soul of oiij: party. 

A circumstance occurred whilst there, 
which might have been attended Avith much 
more serious consequences tlian it fortu- 
nately was. A young English officer, wliile 
at the theatre, (being naturally a little 
vain,) fancied thht a lady in the next box 
had become desperately enamoured of him. 
Under this idea, he addressed her, after 
watching his opportunity, as she was re- 
turning home under the care of iier father, 
who, overhearing some of his Avould-be com- 
plimentary speeches, intcifered, and a dis- 
turbance instantly commenced. A.s soon 
as the populace heard who Avas the cause 
of the roAV, they became particularly exas- 
perated, j)riucipally on account of the bad 
feeling Avhich exists Avith regard to us, 
oAving to the number of slave ships our 
efuizers had lately had the good fortune 
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to capture, these vessels principally belong- 
ing to individuals of Kio. 

They immediately attacked all English offi- 
cers whom they mot, and a very serious riot 
ensued; many severe wounds were given 
on both sides. In the sequel, the town 
guard turned out, and four British officers 
were made prisoners. Much difficulty 
arose on the following day in obtaining 
their release, which was only eventually 
effected by the father’s agi’eeing to receive 
a considerable bribe to stay all proceedings, 
bills upon England being accepted to the 
amount. 

Although no doubt, in the sequel, these 
officers would have been fully acquitted, yet 
it would have caused very considerable 
trouble to our authorities, and perhaps a 
detention of the parties concerned, if not 
of the^whole squadi’on, the law proceedings 
being carried* on in as dilatory a Avay in 
this, as is proverbially the case in the 
mother country. 

The whole transaction being much can- 
vassed, eventually came to the ears of the 
emperor himself, who ordered that the 
c 3 
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money already paid should be immediately 
refunded, very properly remarking, it would 
be a disgrace to the Brazilian government 
were they to permit any transaction which 
would dam up the proper channel of justice 
by bribery and corruption. 
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Having at length, after some tedious delay, 
completed our Avater, Ave set sail for the 
Cape o^f Good Hope. By the assistance of 
a light favourable breeze, Ave passed the 
Castles, and were very soon once more out 
at sea. On the evening of the second day, 
Avhen scarce out of sight of land, and Avhen 
the dull monotony of a life at sea Avas quietly 
commencing its accustomed round, a mo5t 
violent tempest broke suddenly upon the 
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ship. We had no previous intimation of 
its approach, excepting, indeed, an unusual 
heaviness in the air, and continued light- 
ning, both of which being so common in 
these latitudes, they are not generally re- 
garded as pi’ecursors of any violent war 
amongst the elements. Moreover, within 
the tropics, the mercury in the barometer 
is seldom much affected, scarcely even suffi- 
ciently so as to indicate with any degree of 
certainty the gi’eat change we so soon ex- 
perienced. The lightning was terrific, and 
appeared to fall directly upon us. The 
Belle- Isle had been fitted with Harris’ light- 
ning conductors prior to her leaving Ply- 
mouth ; had which been neglected, I think 
we should have suffered severely from its 
effects; but as these conductors, I am in- 
formed, shew no visible effect ia their 
action, it is very difficult to determine 
wlicther, in this instance, thej? were brought 
into use or not. The wind having bloAvn 
a perfect hurricane for some hours, sud- 
denly shifted from S.W., where the storm 
commenced, to N.E. Our three top-gallant 
Sails and fore-top sail wei’c blown to rags; 
but, with these exceptions, wc received no 
further damage. 
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On the following morning we perceived 
that tlie Apollo, one of our squadron, had 
separated from us, nor did we see anything 
of her for the three following weeks, when a 
thick fog which surrounded us suddenly 
clearing away, shewed us our lost compa- 
nions within n mile; we were then only a 
short distance off the Island of Tristan 
D’Acunha, a lonely spot, far removed from 
the usual track of any ship, situated in the 
centre of the South Atlantic Ocean. The 
Apollo fortunately had not sustained the 
least injury during the continuance of the 
storm ; but a few days after her separation 
from us, a young mate of the name of 
Craven fell overboard, while in the act of 
conversing with some of his friends; and 
although the weather at the time was un- 
usually fine, and a boat instantly lowered 
from ^le shi^, nothing more was ever seen 
of him. It is supposed he must have struck 
his head against a spare anchor that lay in 
the chains, which, rendering liim insensible, 
prevented his using any endeavours to save 
his life. 

During a few days continuance of thifik 
weather, we were fortunate enough to sc- 
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cure two albatross, many of which birds 
continually paid us visits; the plumage of 
the greatest part of the body was of a 
lightish brown; one of them stood nearly 
three feet high, and measured, when dead, 
eleven feet from wing to wing, was web-foot- 
ed, and much resembled the larger species of 
gull frequently met with on different parts of 
our own coast ; in size, however, it far out- 
stripped them all. 

On Monday, March 14th, we came in sight 
of the Cape of Good Hope, which gave us 
all sincere pleasure, having experienced an 
unusually long voyage from Eio Janeiro; 
we quickly ran past the noted rocks called 
the Anvil and Bellows, and rounding the 
Cape, entered False Bay ; the coast was 
bold and rocky ; its general features much 
resembled the northern shores of this com- 
paratively unknown continent. At the 
extreme end of False Bay is situated Simon’s 
Bay, frequented alnlost exclusively by ships 
of the Koyal Navy. The government have 
here erected a very neat dock-yard, naval 
hospital, &c., preferring this one by reason 
of its being so much more sheltered, and 
consequently safer, than Table Bay, the 
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anchorage, near Cape Town. Simon’s Town 
also contains a very good house appro- 
priated for the accommodation of the 
admiral commanding on this station. The 
town itself is entirely supported by supply- 
ing the ships of the Koyal Navy with 
refreshments latterly they have done an 
immense quantity of business, in conse- 
quence of the large fleet that had touched 
here on their way into the China seas, all 
vessels eastward bound making this a sort of 
half-way house, filling up their water, and 
taking in biscuit, as also fresh and salt provi- 
sions, previous to their long stretch across 
the South Indian Ocean. 

On the following morning we despatched 
to Cape Town our baggage and servants in 
a spring van ; this was drawn by eight 
horses, driven by two Hottentots, the one 
holding the reins, the other the whip. It is 
truly wonderful to see how beautifully these 
fellows manage their Idrge teams, guiding 
them through the most difficult passes and 
over the most dangerous places, with the 
ease a skilful whip at home manages his 
four; whatever number of horses are fti 
harness (and constantly have I seen ten in 
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hand), they never hold in their hands more 
than two pair of reins, one for the wheelers, 
the other for the leaders, the intermediate 
horses being guided each by a strap branch- 
ing olF from the leaders’ re^n, and so nicely 
are these adjusted, that they all feel the 
impulse of the hand at the fame moment. 
Woo be to the unfortunate animal who 
rouses the displeasure of the whip. The 
terrific weapon which he wields is made of 
the tough and pliant bamboo, commonly 
about the length of a salmon rod, eighteen 
to twenty feetj and armed with a sharp, 
cutting lash ; so expert are these fellows in 
their use, by constant practice, that they 
rarely fail of hitting either of the ten horses 
on any part of the body you may be pleased 
to point out to them, and as frequently in 
the same spot as you direct. 

We hired for our journey a nice ^Inglish 
Stanhope, with a horse called the Duke of 
Wellington, who steadily and safely brought 
us to Cape Town. The first portion of the 
road lay under rough overhanging cliffs, and 
through the deep sands of two or three 
sln.all bays, where whale fisheries have been 
established ; and if one can judge of their 
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success by the quantity of enormous bones 
which are everywhere strewed about, they 
must be amply repaid for their toil. 

These bones seem almost entirely to supply 
the place of wood, (which latter they are 
obliged to bring from a considerable dis- 
tance,) being used for rafters of houses and 
sheds, palings of gardens, for mile-stones, 
and in one instance I observed for the con- 
struction of a bridge. I was also told they 
occasionally used them for fuel. 

Leaving the sea-side, about seven miles 
from Simon’s Town, we stopped to bait the 
Duke at the house of a noted individual, 
one farmer Peek, whose good cheer is set 
forth in a string of happy rhymes, wi’ittcn 
in every European language, by a former 
clever and amusing commandant of the 
neighbouring garrison. 

Circling tlie^base of Table Mountain, we 
passed through Wynberg, where most of the 
opulent gentry reside during the summer, 
and a great many of the India Company’s 
ofTicers, who have come to the Cape for the 
benefit of their health, preferring this colony 
to England, in consequence of their being* 
allowed by that most liberal Company to 
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enjoy their full allowance, which they would 
not be empowered to draw should they once 
set foot in Europe. 

We overtook several wagons, during the 
day, laden with the prodj^cts of the neigh- 
bouring districts ; some of these had as 
many as eighteen, or even twenty bullocks 
attached to their strongly -built carriages; 
thus, by their united force, being enabled 
either to draw them over, or tear them 
through the rough irregular tracts in the 
interior of the settlement. 

The authorities have very judiciously 
allotted places where these enormous teams, 
upon being unyoked, are at liberty to graze ; 
these spots being denoted to the stranger 
by the letters 0. S. T., signifying “ Out 
Span Place,” painted on pieces of whalebone 
or wood in large letters ; otherwise, were they 
at liberty to let them roam at their pleasure, 
they would become a nuisance to the farmers 
resident near to th.e capital of the colony ; 
and should t&ey be compelled, on the con- 
trary, during their stay, to purchase pro- 
vender for their cattle, the expense would 
"sink deep into their profits, and perhapsdeter 
them from attending the markets, to which 
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it is the anxious wish of the government to 
entice them to resort. 

About one mile short of Cape Town, a 
beautiful view of Table Bay, the Lion’s 
Head and Rump, |ind Table Mountain, was 
laid out in one majestic panorama before us. 
A light mist .overhanging the mountain 
produced a curious effect, which had gained 
for itself the appropriate name of the Table- 
cloth. 

Cape Town is of considerable extent, 
every street being built at right angles to 
the other; they are, however, too broad, 
which, in some respects, I consider, in a 
warm climate, to be rather disadvantageous 
than otherwise. In the first place, the width 
of the street increases the facility of entry 
to the scorching rays of the sun; and 
secondly, from the extent of front each 
house has to k^p clean, their owners despair 
of so doing; in many countries, therefore, 
they are left to their fate^ and become so 
filthy and dusty it is difficult to cross from 
one side to the other, in which remark some 
of the wide streets in Lisbon will fully bear 
out my statement. However, upon the score 
of dirt, very little fault can be found with 
Cape Town. 
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The gardens at Government house and 
the promenade arc pleasant places of resort, 
but at this season of the year were very 
much burnt up. The Museum and public 
library well repay a visit* It is worthy of 
remark, that all strangers, of whatever class 
or colour they may be, are at liberty to 
peruse m the library any book it contains ; 
a rule evidently framed rmder the auspices 
of a free and enlightened mind. 

We paid a visit to the new pier, which 
the governor had lately caused to bo erected, 
for which expense, I understand, he was 
much censured at home, but which outlay 
has proved most beneficial to the shipping ; 
and well would it be if all functionaries could 
give so good an account of the public moneys 
entrusted to their care. 

During our limited stay in the colony, it 
was impossible for us to visit muck of the 
interior. We tooif the usual tour: a visit 
to Constantia, .to the farms of Mr. Van 
Renman and Mr. Clote ; we tasted the Avines 
at both these houses, all of which were very 
delicious. The red Constantia (Pontac) 
pleased me the most Previously to making 
this wine, the grapes are allowed so far to 
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ripen as almost to become raisins. We for- 
tunately paid them a visit just at the period 
of their being ripe. The finest wine bears 
a remarkably high price, selling even in the 
colony for about 5^. or 6s. the bottle. 

Great destruction is committed about this 
season by wandering dogs, which animal is 
particularly partial to that fruit; occasion- 
ally a tiger pays a visit to their neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Clotc having shot one about a year 
prior to our visit, within a few yards of his 
own door. Large game shooting is very 
difficult now to be had within a reasonable 
distance of Cape Town, the appi’oaches of 
man into the desert having, as a natural 
cause, driven back the wild animals further 
into the interior. The officers on the fron- 
tier still continue to engage in these some- 
times perilous encounters. Just prior to 
our arrival, a friend of my own had been 
rescued from the jaws of a lioness. The 
account which I received of it was, that he 
was in company with some of his brother 
officers, one of whom had been badly injured 
the day previously ; they unfortunately fired 
when the lioness was at too great a distance, * 
courage and presence of mind to retain your 
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fire being quite as requisite as a good aim 
and steady hand is necessary, upon its de- 
livery. The shots enraged the beast, without 
instantly depriving her of life ; making one 
bound forward, she was qpon my friend in a 
second. Levelling their pieces at her head, 
the remainder of the party quickly dispatched 
her with the contents of the second barrels ; 
raising Capt. L.from the ground, to their un- 
speakable joy and astonishment they found 
that, beyond some severe bruises, he had in 
no way suffered in his struggles to free liim- 
self from the deadly fangs of tliis powerful 
lady of the fore^; fortunately for him she 
was very old, and had lost all her teeth, or 
most certainly, he never would have had the 
power of relating his own adventures. 

Previous to our departure, we spent a few 
days at the governor’s country house. The 
kind reception we met with^very much en- 
hanced the pleasure of this visit ; everything 
was there earned on as in a country gentle- 
man’s house in England, of which it forcibly 
reminded us. 

Having received an intimation from the 
'admiral commanding at the station, that the 
ships of our squadron were ready for sea, we 
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again returned to Simon’s Bay, and on the 
succeeding morning stood out of False Bay, 
once more into the open sea. 

The evening prior to our departure, 
IT.M.S. Dido arriued from England, but she 
brought us no particular news which we 
had not already* received. 

Many were there on board who said it 
would be a sad pity that we should get clear 
of the Cape of Storms, (which the old Por- 
tuguese navigators so appropriately called 
it,) without witnessing a proof of the ter- 
rible power of that element which continually 
lashes its biisc. Nor were they in this 
wish doomed to be disappointed; with a 
strong fair breeze we proceeded on for two 
days ; during this time the sea-fowl which 
surrounded us became more numerous, and 
Mother Cary’s chickens, whose visits are 
considered the, sure forerunners of heavy 
weather, continually glided over the waves. 
On the third day a tei’rific gale sprung up, 
before which we ran for forty-eight hours, 
but, thank God, without any injury from its 
effects ; the sea ran mountains higli, and at , 
its abatement there was no one who felt the 
least inclination for any repetition. 
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We were now enabled to signalize the 
other ships to close, in order to ascertain if 
they had weathered the storm Avith equal 
good fortune. The first we spoke was the 
Apollo ; she had split hen maintop-sail, and 
thus got off very cheaply. The Sapphire 
had a sad tale to tell ; an •enormous Avave 
had broke aboard her, amidships, making a 
clean SAveep of her boats, spars, &c. &c., all 
their live stock, including sheep and pigs, 
Avith Avhich, under the expectation of so long 
a voyage, she had been plentifully stored; 
her buhvarks Avere stove in and cleared 
away ; and, Avorse than all, two poor felloAvs, 
the serjeant-major of the troops and a marine, 
hurried to their everlasting home amidst the 
Avreck. This shocking occurrence gave us 
infinite distress, and Ave determined, as soon 
as the weather would allow, to alleviate their 
present difficulties, by subscribing sftmething 
from our stock gf living animals, for the 
benefit of our more unfortunate neighbours, 
and for which, no doubt, they Avould have 
been very thankful. On the folloAving day, 
.much to the chagrin of all parties, a thick 
fog set in, and neither of the ships Averc 
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discernible; we fired repeated signals, but 
all without efiect.* 

On the 9th of April, we made St. Paul’s — 
one of two small islands, the other being 
named Amsterdam — situated in the very 
centre of the Soulh Indian Ocean. I be- 
lieve them to be further removed from any 
other known habitation of man in the world. 
Seldom visited, except by whalers, these in- 
liospitable rocks, Avitliout a single harbour, 
lie precisely in the track of all ships bound 
to New South Wales, from the westward, 
standing ready to hurry into destruction all 
who may chance to be so unlucky as to run 
upon them, either by carelessness or false 
reckoning. 

* A classification of* the wind has been latterly adopted 
in the II. N., l)y which its force is readily described upon 
paper. The figures from 0 to 12 progressively denote 
from a perfect calm, the increase to a hurricane ; and, from 
constant |)jactice, the officers seldom materially differ in 
their opinion with fegard to tlie luunbcr winch should be 
in.sertcd in the log. In this instance the wind was re- 
presented by the number 10. They have, moreover, 
adopted a combination of many letters of the alphabet to 
express more readily the state of the weather. Those two 
modes abridge the nece.ssity of the old method of giving a 
lengthy description, and can be understood fully at a 
glance by any one accustomed to inspecting a ship’s log. ^ 
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How deeply, then, ought we to feel in- 
debted to those praiseworthy individuals 
who so nobly sacrifice both time and fortune 
in scientific pursuits, since without the aid 
of the chronometer and sextant, no one 
could navigate with such perfect confidence 
these trackless paths. In the present in- 
stance, our last rating, at the Cape, had been 
so correct that we were not three miles out 
in our longitude. 

On the 25th of April, we passed witliin 
hail of two American whalers, one of which 
had been two years on her present cruise, 
and had made, during that time, 300 
barrels of oil. On the same evening, a 
great number of sperm whales were dis- 
covered spouting near to our ship, but 
darkness coming on, we were not sufficiently 
fortunate as to witness the gigantic sport of 
harpooning them, for which gur neighbours 
were evidently making preparations. From 
the time of our leaving St. Paul’s, we expe- 
rienced continual fair weather, with strong 
and favourable breezes, until the 27th of 
April, on which day we passed Christmas 
Island, and on the following afternoon we 
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were within the Straits of Sunda, between 
Prince’s Island and Java Head. 

The extreme beauty of the Island of Java 
I had often heard extolled, but I must con- 
fess I was altoget^ier unprepared for such a 
magnificent country as it appeared to be. 
Tropical trees rfind shrubs heaped upon each 
other in boundless luxuriance, and every 
inch of land clothed with such fertility as 
would entirely bewilder the senses of many 
a lover of horticulture, in a soil where nature 
is less profuse, but where science and labour 
happily overcome obstacles, which, were they 
to exist in these semi-barbarian countries, 
would be reckoned quite insurmountable. 

An officer being sent on shore to a small 
town called Anjeer, I availed myself of the 
proifered opportunity of landing with him ; 
we had a row of about twelve miles, under 
a burning suq, but were fully repaid for our 
trouble by the novelty of everything we saw 
around us. On approaching, the shore, we 
.met with a great number of s)nall canoes 
fishing, these were precisely similar to those 
described in Lord Anson’s voyage, used b^ 
the people of the Laccadive Islands, on the 
coast of Malabar — each being fitted on one 
D 2 
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side, with an outrigger, or sort of weather- 
board, which enables these tiny craft to 
carry an enormous press of canvas, without 
inconvenience, as one man sitting on the 
outer part of this lever increases consider- 
ably the resistance to the action of the wind 
upon their sail, and by thug causing them 
to retain an even keel, they make compara- 
tively little leeway; when desirous of tack- 
ing, they contrive this movement by a half- 
ware, the bow becoming the stern — the stern 
the bow, alternately, at each successive tack ; 
in the performance of this, there is but little 
difficulty, as they arc shaped like our whale 
boats, sharp at both ends, and being devoid 
of rudder, are steered either with an our or 
paddle. At first sight, these boats have a 
most extraordinary appearance, for until 
one is made aware how the men are sup- 
ported,' they appear to walk ujjon tho, water, 
beside their boats. 

We found three* ships in the roadstead, 
one bound to China, with stores for the ex- 
pedition ; a second bound to the Mauritius, 
with Chinese labourers, Avho devote a certain 
number of years to the arduous culture of 
the sugar cane in that colony, and when 
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they consider they have collected together a 
sufficiency to enable them to enjoy the re- 
mainder of their lives in ease and to pur- 
chase the scanty comforts which their very 
frugal habits bid, them demand, they take 
the first opportunity of returning to the 
Presidency of Sincapore, where the Chinese 
form a considerable portion of the colony, 
and where they enjoy more freedom and 
liberty than in their own much boasted 
Celestial Empire, from which they, by the act 
of quitting, have expatriated themselves, their 
return rendering them amenable to capital 
punishment, fearing lest they should disse- 
minate among their ignorant countrymen 
some few secrets regarding civil rights, &c., 
the very mention of Avhich things is a most 
treasonable offence in that autocratical 
government. 

llegarding ihe third ship there was a 
curious story afloat. It uppeared she was an 
English vessel, laden with sugar — that a 
quarrel had taken place between the captain 
and crew, on their way to Europe from 
Batavia, lire-arms had been resorted to, that^ 
her commander, and a female passenger, 
and two boys, had disappeared, a number of 
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the men were badly wounded ; in short, the 
story related to me by the Dutch Governor 
was wrapped in mystery, but murder and 
bloodshed seem to be its predominant fea- 
tures. She had five feet of water in her 
hold, probably having been scuttled, in hopes 
of thus sinking her, and thereby hiding all 
traces of some nefarious deed which evidently 
had been committed. 

We remained but one hour on shore, 
during which time we were enabled to take 
only a superficial view of the place. I ob- 
served two very neat buildings — a barrack 
and a chapel. The burgomaster’s house 
was the coolest and most refreshing s])ot I 
had been in for many a day; with these 
tlnee exceptions, the town is composed of 
small liouses, neatly built of bamboo, and 
covered with the large leaves of the palm- 
tree, each having a vcrandalj, undor which 
their inmates enjo^ the cool and delicious 
sea-breeze, which generally sets, in every 
afternoon. 

We purchased a number of capons, for 
which this island is famous, and green turtle, 
^)oth at a ridiculously low ju'ice; for one of 
the latter, weighing about 105 pounds, I 
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paid but three shillings, and was laughed at 
by the burgomaster for being so imposed 
upon. 

A Dutch gentleman was on the point of 
starting to Batavia, the chief town in the 
island, about eighty English miles distant, 
and to which jplace, I was informed, there 
was a good road ; his palanquin, carried by 
four bearers, consisted of an oblong cage of 
bamboo, with blinds on either side ; it was 
supported on their shoulders by a long pole 
of the same wood, when in motion the pliancy 
of which adds greatly to the comfort of the 
inmate. 

A fresli breeze springing up, and a few 
guns from our ship signifying the impatience 
of our commodore, we were thus soon reluct- 
antly obliged to return on board. 
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Cochin-Chinese junk — Piracy-— Cock fighting — 
Siamese. 


Both entrances from Java into the China 
Sea are justly reckoned difficult and dan- 
gerous, by reason of the strong and irregu- 
lar tides, the shallowness of water, and 
the numerous coral reefs witli which these 
seas abound. 

Some years since, II. M. S. Alceste, on 
her return from China Avith Lord Amherst, 
ran upon some sunken rocks Avhich now 
^ear her name, and was lost. The crew suc- 
ceeded in landing a portion of her pro- 
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visions, stores, and arms, upon a neighbour- 
ing island, and immediately erected a small 
fort to guard themselves from any sudden 
attack of the Malay pirates, who collect 
around any ill-fatfd ship, as the vultures 
near the dying deer. Ten days after, on 
the arrival of a vessel from Batavia, to 
which phice Lord Amherst had proceeded, 
tliey were found preparing themselves to 
resist tlie united attack of the crews of 
about eighty Malay proas, their ship having 
been burnt by these scoundrels to the 
Avater’s edge. Had not this timely succour 
arrived, the Avholc would doubtless have 
soon fallen a sacrifice to the formidable 
numbers of the relentless savages. 

Our captain preferred taking the Straits 
of Banca, which was nervous work for one 
who had so Aveighty a charge upon his 
hands. •AVc fjcquently ran for miles to- 
gether in four or four and a quarter fathoms 
of Avater, the ship draAving within fifteen 
inches of four fathoms. 

The appcai’ance of this island from the 
sea presents one continued face of mangrove 
jungle, AAiith but three or four hills to bi-eak 
the monotony of the landscape. The Dutch 
D 3 
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have many settlements on it, and, I believe, 
claim the whole of it. It is very valuable 
to them on account of the quantity of tin it 
produces, which is of a very superior qua- 
lity, containing a large proportion of silver; 
moreover, the ease with which it is obtained 
very much decreases the expense of collect- 
ing it. It is dug from a thin alluvial soil 
at the surface of the earth, from which it is 
separated by the simple process of washing. 
The Dutch retain a considerably military 
force in these colonies ; and, singular enough, 
a large proportion of their troops are Chi- 
nese, who, under European instruction, and 
with good arms, make excellent soldiers. 
Their principal object is to keep in check 
the Malays, avIio would otherwise very soon 
neutralize all their efforts at civilization, 
by their piratical and marauding propen- 
sities. , « 

Being short of water, we anchored at a 
small island culled Nanka, on which we 
found a most delicious stream. 

The exuberance of the vegetation in this 
^climate, wlicre winter is known but as a 
name, is almost beyond belief. A towel 
being left to dry upon a bank, in four hours, 
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it was discovered that the grass had actually 
grown through it one inch in length. This 
sounds very like a traveller’s tale; if any 
one doubts it, let him go to Nanka, to con- 
vince himself of the fact. 

This island, a few weeks subsequent to 
onr visit was the scene of a curious event, 
two duels having been fought in this lonely 
spot by some English officers, who, not 
content with the chance they might have of 
falling in China — if not by the matchlocks 
of his imperial majesty’s troops, by the far 
more destructive hand of disease — chose to 
run the risks of their lives on the shores of 
Nanka; it originated in some slight differ- 
ence of opinion which had taken place on 
the voyage. 

On the morning of the 6th, we found the 
tide was setting us very strong to the north, 
directly, upon a rock called the Fred Ilcnd- 
rich, which, ty a few fathoms only, we 
escaped rnnniug foul oC Having cleared 
this shoal, it was with no small pleasure we 
entered the China seas, which we had every 
reason to suppose we should for many 
months inhabit. 

A Sumatra squall, a moderate species of 
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typhoon, saluted our arrival, and gave us a 
presage of what we might occasionally expect 
to meet with, in these fickle waters. 

Near the Sumatra coast, we chanced to 
observe some sea-snakes — not quite so ter- 
rific in size as the sea-serpents sometimes en- 
countered in the vasty deej) by our friend 
Jonathan. These, from om* deck, appeared 
to be about five or six feet long, of a brown- 
ish yellow colour, and, until they were dis- 
turbed by the vessel, were generally coiled 
up, basking in the sun, at the surface of the 
water. 

Some of them are reckoned very ve- 
nomous, their bite causing almost instan- 
taneous death. A few years since, an 
officer on board II. M. S. Algerine, died in 
less than half an hour, from the effects of a 
bite in his hand, in spite of all the remedies 
that were instantly applied by the, medical 
officer on board. * 

On Wednesday Ithe 11th of May, we came 
in sight of a small rock, very aptly styled, 
“ La Pietra Bianca,” which lies midway 
between the most southern promontory of 
•the Malay Peninsula and the island of Bin- 
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tang, at the commencement of the Straits 
of Sincapore. For the last ten days our 
progress had been unusually slow, being 
constantly obliged to come to anchor, on 
account of the strong contrary tides and 
currents, and the want of steady breezes of 
wind. This is the common complaint of 
those who navigate these straits. The almost 
insupportable heat of the weather rendering 
these delays a thousand times more tedious 
and irksome. 

At last, on the 12th of May, we arrived 
in Sincapore Hoads; thus completing our 
visit to all four quarters of the globe, within 
five months. Our anchor had scarce touched 
bottom, ere we received a pressing invitation 
from his excellency the governor to make 
his house our home during the time we 
should remain in that presidency. It is 
superflu;>us to say his kindness was readily 
accepted, and we determined to avail our- 
selves of it on the following morning. Boats 
containing every species of tropical fruit, 
and various Asiatic luxuries, now crowded 
around the ship; these were to be pur- 
chased at ridiculously small prices — three, 
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sometimes four magnificent pines being 
offered for one penny. Indeed, so cheap 
are they, that the captains of smart men of 
war constantly use them for bringing their 
decks to a fine whiteness. 

The Mangustein and I/urian fruits, which 
rival in celebrity the fresh dates of Africa, 
were unfortunately not then in season. 
They are only to be procured, in anything 
like perfection, in the Malacca Straits; 
and from their rarity, and the utter im- 
possibility of transporting them to any 
distance, they are doubly prized. 

The roadstead was studded with shipping. 
Two or three men of war, and half a dozen 
transports, were completing their stores and 
water, under orders, equally with ourselves, to 
proceed to Hong- Kong. Besides these, and 
a vast number of European merchantmen 
and a few opium clippers, there wepc a pro- 
digious number of junks from Cochin-China 
and Siam, awaiting the southerly monsoon, 
which wind was expected daily to set in, in 
order to return to their native ports. On the 
bows of each of these were painted a pecu- 
'liar pair of goggle eyes; for as the China* 
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men aptly observe — “ Suppose no hab eye, 
massa, how can see?” 





As night came on, the town assumed a 
very ga^- aspept ; that part, which I subse- 
quently ascertained was inhabited by tlie 
Chinese, appeared one blaze of light ; their 
joss-house, splendidly illuminated, being 
the most conspicuous object. 

On the following day, we landed under a 
salute of eleven guns from the Belle-Isle, 
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and were received on shore with the same 
honours, palanquins liaving been provided 
to take us to the Government House. These 
are little, low, four-wheeled carriages (vis- 
a-vis) drawn by one horse, and fitted all 
round with Venetian blinds, which have the 
double advantage of excluding the sun and 
of admitting a free current of air. The 
driver, a Malay boy, runs by the side of the 
horse, witli whose pace he never seems to 
have- the slightest difficulty in keeping up. 
He frequently carries a large horse-hair 
tail, which he continually uses to brusli 
away any flies or reptiles, which may annoy 
the animal, encouraging him to his work 
by his voice only. Where the roads are 
good, these palanquins arc much to be pre- 
ferred to doolies, or any other description of 
vehicle carried by men, having the ad- 
vantage, in this case, of the socifty of a 
friend, and also that of proceeding at a 
much more rapid pace. 

The Government House is situated on the 
top of a slight eminence completely over- 
looking the town, and, from being the 
‘highest spot in the neighbourhood, is reck- 
oned extremely healthy; although, indeed, 
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the whole settlement has acquired, and I 
have no doubt deservedly, a name for salu- 
brity; the houses, too, being both large 
and airy. From the low prices at which 
provisions can be, purchased and service 
obtained, many luxuries can be procured, 
which greatly conduce both to the health, as 
well as the bodily comforts of those who are 
foreign to the soil. 

No one thing, perhaps, strikes a stranger 
so forcibly at his first arrival in India, or 
one of the Company’s dependencies, as the 
apparently luxurious life the Europeans en- 
joy, and perhaps no feeling dies away so 
quickly. It is, indeed, a change, after 
being accustomed to one small cabin for 
four or five months — even that, perhaps, 
shared by a friend or acquaintance, to find 
oneself, roaming through these lofty saloons, 
which,' upon tlip hottest day, are not with- 
out a delicious breeXe, given by the never- 
ceasing motion of the punka. Everything 
so quiet and soothing ; the servants, though 
ever so numerous, stealing through the 
apartments without noise and confusion, and 
at the magic words, “ Qui hi?” (Who 
waits?) though spoken at the lowest pitch 
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of the voice, one or more instantly appear, 
ready to hear your commands. Attached 
to each sleeping apartment was a bath-room, 
a necessary comfort in this climate. On 
tlie beds were very hard mattresses, covered 
with china mats ; thus rendering them de- 
liciously cool. A glass window is unknown, 
the entire house, on every side, being fitted 
with Venetian blinds. 

Each day, at two, a tiffin was served up, 
after which we read, &c., until five, at 
which time we dressed. The palanquins 
were then in attendance ; we drove until 
seven, which was the hour for dinner. It 
would be superfluous to detail a long list of 
Eastern dishes ; suffice it to say, everything 
was the very best, combining the greatest 
luxury with true comfort and genuine hos- 
pitality. The meal being concluded, a 
venerable Mussulman handfd a magnificent 
and highly scented hookah to the governor. 

Sincapore is one of the most rising colo- 
nies under the British flag. Little more 
than twenty years since, it was a mass of 
jungle, where the savage tiger roamed, the 
lord ol the soil; now, elegant houses and 
gardens are to be seen in all directions, for 
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here, unlike many countries within the tro- 
pics, scarce three days ever elapse without 
the most refreshing showers, which con- 
stantly renew the vegetation. In the few 
years since its first^ occupation, it has risen 
in wealth and opulence far surpassing 
any town on record in so brief a period; 
this is chiefly owing to its situation. Placed 
as it is on the extremity of the Malay pe- 
ninsula, it is in the track of all ships bound 
from India to China, and but a few miles 
out of the direct coui’se either from England 
or New South AValcs. The last few years, 
in consequence of our misunderstanding 
with the Chinese government, we having 
had a large fleet and army in these seas, the 
arrival and departure of shipping has been 
greatly increased; of this, as you may readily 
imagine, they have not been idle in availing 
themselves for t\|e purpose of making money, 
charging cent, per cent, upon all European 
supplies ; property in the neighbourhood of 
the town is consequently becoming very 
valuable. One small piece of mango marsh, 
undrained, was pointed out to me, about two 
acres, which had been purchased from the 
government, a few days previously, for nearly 
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2000/. sterling. Extensive plantations have 
been made, near the town, of the nutmeg, 
which has hitherto yielded a very large 
return^ but I should be inclined to think 
that, ere long, when all, those now planted 
come into full bearing, (a period of about 
fifteen years from the date* of first clearing 
the land and planting the shrub,) the market 
will be overstocked, and, as n natural re- 
sult, a great diminution in the value of that 
article. 

Large bodies of convicts, from the conti- 
nent of British India, are sent here to be 
employed in the public works. The whole 
of these have been parties concerned in the 
crime of murder, the principals alone hav- 
ing suiFcred capital punishment. Many 
amongst them were pointed out to me us 
having formerly been in tlic fraternity of 
Thugs — a class of pcopVj whoj horrible 
to relate, are to ^e met with, in every part 
of India, and whose religious profession is 
murder, conceiving whom such an intere.st- 
ing book appeared a few years .since, under 
the disguise of a novel, but which, 1 am 
assured, contained little ulse than facts. 
Men of the highest caste may be observed 
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working on the roads, which degradation is 
considered l»y many infinitely worse than 
death itself. 

Opium smoking is carried on at Sincapore 
in unrestrained liberty, the moral conduct of 
individuals being more in their own keeping 
than is considered consistent with propriety 
in the paternal kingdom. Here the unfor- 
tunate victims of this degrading vice may 
be seen undergoing all the diflerent stages 
consecpicut upon the use of this pernicious 
drug. Some, totally bereft of their senses, 
wallowing, like beasts of the field, in filth ; 
wliilst otlicrs, not yet arrived at that stage 
of listless inactivity, arc throwing their 
emaciated bodies into the contortions of 
maniacs, revelling with each other.* 

During our stay I took the opportunity 
of visiting their temple, commonly called 

• “The dnig is of Aroe different kinds — Patna^ Mahra^ 
and Benares^ and is sent from Ind^a in balls of a dnrk- 
hrown colour of different sizes. The Chinese mix it, 
previous to use, with other substances, and it then re- 
sembles a glutinous paste ; the smallest «|uantity, alxnit 
the size of a barleycorn, is then laid upon a small hole, no 
bigger than a pin's head, in the bowl of the pipe ; heat i^ 
then appluxl, and after a few whiffs that pipe is finished ; 
a beginner rarely exceeds one, or, at most, two pipes per 
day, but an old hand can manage a much larger number/’ 
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joss-house, which Avas very unique, and 
whiclx I Avas informed was as handsome as 
any in the second-rate towns in the Chinese 
empire, from which opinion I am not in- 
clined to differ, after l-he frequent oppor- 
tunities I subsequently had of testing it. 
The carving, both upon the stone and wood- 
AYork, Avas Avell executed. The porcelain 
figures of men, dragons, &c., with which 
they delight to adorn their religious build- 
ings, Avere finished in a style Avhich far ex- 
ceeded my expectations. 

There Avere a number of altars, and pre- 
siding at each, a due complement of gods 
and demons, all of Avhom seemed to be 
largely supplied Avith offerings of the good 
things of this world, in the shape of ten, 
coffee, sugar, &g., set out in handsome 
China boAvls. The attendant priests were 
rather flattered at our tasting the^b dainties, 
and at our lighting our cigars at the holy 
fires, which were kept burning opposite eacli 
of the principal gods; they moreover in- 
vited us to taste of the dishes Avhich had 
been prepared for their own meal, many of 
AA'hich were voted very good, though con- 
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siderable difficulty was experienced in the 
use of the chop-stick. 

The dress of the priests differed but little 
from that of the rest of the community, 
their great distinctvn consisting in their 
wearing no tail, which, for a Chinese of any 
other class to be ‘devoid of, would be con- 
sidered the highest reproach. One amongst 
many of their customs, totally at variance 
with our own, is that of choosing their 
priests fx’om the dregs, rather than from 
among the highest class, of society. In the 
outer court of the building were to be seen 
a number of filthy wretches beseeching cha- 
rity, such as are to be observed in catholic 
countries, just without the doors of most 
places of religious worship. These poor 
creatures were engaged in pastimes, such as 
cards, &c., uo doubt very amusing to them, 
but little Suitcd,»according to our ideas of 
propriety, with the place they were in. 

A Chinaman’s love for his tail is prover- 
bial, and it is truly amusing to see the 
pains and trouble they take concerning 
them. Most of them are dressed and 
plaited with singular neatness and care, and 
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are of such a length, that they sweep the 
ground when walking. Those, however, 
who are not suflSiciently fortunate, as na- 
turally to possess a very handsome appen- 
dage, bori’ow a portion /rom their barbers ; 
and should it get disengaged from his head, 
the owner has to bear thew same ridicule as 
an unfortunate dandy does, who, in Europe, 
hy ill luck, should chance to lose his wig. 
The front portion of the head is very care- 
fully shaved, for which purpose they make 
use of a curious and very peculiar descrip- 
tion of razor, resembling in miniature a 
butcher’s chopper. This love of their tails 
produces a very easy method of restoring 
order and restraining personal violence, 
when any cause of dissension or dispute 
may arise among them. The peons, or 
government police, catching some half- 
dozen of the crowd by t|j.ese handy orna- 
ments, deliver {hem over to one of their 
force, who, with a drawn sword, holds them 
in check, threatening, upon the slightest 
unruly movement, to ras^ their honourable 
appendages. The intense love for their old 
friend and companion, that has grown with 
their growth, speedily overcomes their pas- 
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pions, and rather than run the chance of part- 
ing company, they submit with patience and 
resignation to the dictates of the authorities. 
On my return from the joss-house, 
seeing a dwelling-house gaily decorated 
with pieces of gaudy coloured silk, &c., 
lamps and lights^ I entered, and discovered 
a Chinese wedding to be going forward. 
Both bride and bridegroom were decked out 
in the richest of silks ; and at the moment of 
my entry, the attendant relatives were busily 
employed, cramming into their mouths a 
preparation of beetle- nut until they iverc 
iiearly choked, this being a portion of the 
ceremony which on no account is to be 
neglected. The lady was a Malay, who are 
almost the only wives the Chinese are here 
able to pi'oeure ; for although there w^ere, at 
the time I mention, between ton and twelve 
thousancl Chimunen at the settlement, I was 
given to understand there were but two 
Chinese women; these had been taken to 
London some years since, for the purpose of 
exhibiting their feet, and Jiad returned thus 
far towai’ds their native country, the nearest 
point to which they could then approach, 
as the jealousy of the government is so 
VOL. I. E 
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great, that it forbids ail its subjects from 
leaving China to visit foreign soils, more 
especially women ; and there could not be a 
shadow of a doubt, that, were they to have 
ventured home, their lives would have paid 
the penalty of their rashness. 

Chewing beetle-nut is ^ a lilthy habit, 
common to all the lower order of Chinese at 
Sincapore, and tends to give them, about 
tlie lower portion of the face, a most dis- 
gusting appearance; tlieir teeth, in conse- 
quence, become dyed jet black, as also the 
whole inside of the mouth, from eacli cor- 
ner of which is constantly flowing a tilthy 
saliva, resembling blood in colour, and 
woxild lead a stranger to suppose he had 
dropped among a race of cannibals in the 
midst of their diabolical orgies. 

Some of the officers attached to our expe- 
dition proceeded a short distance iijland, up 
a river into the jungle ; they shot a number 
of flying bats, squirrels, monkeys, &c., but 
did not encounter any more ferocious deni- 
zens of the forest. The tigers are, how- 
ever, stated to be very numerous ; but, from 
the density of tb.e jungle, it is both dan- 
gerous and, indeed, almost impossible to 
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destroy them. They, at different periods, 
have carried off a considerable number of 
labourers, who have been employed by pri- 
vate speculation in clearing the island; and 
having thus obtained a taste for human 
blood, arc now much more dangerous neigh- 
bours than bcfo^jc they had become, what is 
technically called, man-eaters. 

On the evening prior to our departure, a 
brig arrived from New South Wales, towing 
in a Cochiii-Chincsc junk, which had been 
attacked in the straits, a few days pre- 
viously, by some Malay proas, and which, 
having been relieved of everything valuable 
in her, had been abandoned ; the greater 
portion of the crew had been murdered by 
these ruffians, and the remainder so severely 
maltreated, as to be incapable of managing 
their ci'af* : an endeavour had been made 
to scuttjo heij which only failed by their 
speedy retreat, upon seeing an EiU’opean 
vessel heave in sight. These savages, 
armed with the terrible Itriis, arc in the 
constant habit of attacking and plundering 
the coasting merchantmen, which they the 
more readily make a prey of, from the cir- 
cumstance of both the Siam and Cochin- 

E 2 
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Chinese govei'nment forl)i(lding her mer- 
chantmen from being armed. 

I was also informed that many Chinese 
settlers instigated these daring acts of 
piracy, giving informatioii regarding the 
sailing of the junks, and also becoming the 
means of their disposing of their ill-gotten 
plunder. It is needless to add, that every 
means in the power of an active govern- 
ment is resorted to for the discovery of 
these horrible proceedings. 

The Malays, the aboriginals of these 
straits, may l)c reckoned, in comparison 
with the more recent settlers, a very indo- 
lent race of people, preferring the preca- 
rious profits of fisliing, &c., to the more 
certain gain attendant upon daily labour. 
As to the means of procuring their wants, 
though few, they have but little scruple, and 
from their OAvn ignorance, fre^iuently become 
the dupes of their more wily and cunning 
neighbours. Like all .semi-barbarians, they 
are greatly addicted to the use of .spirituous 
liquors and tobacco, which they indulge in 
to the greatest e.xcess, whenever they are 
able to procure them: they are particularly 
partial to snuff, but make use of it in a way 
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totally differing to European fashion and 
custom, invariably applying it to the tongue 
and gums, in preference to the nose. It 
would be superfluous to make a comment 
upon this mode o^ exercising a luxury — 
“ Chacun a son gout.” 

Cock-fighting, once so favourite a pas- 
time, in many parts of the western world, 
was lately an amusement highly cherished 
by the inhabitants, bordeidng upon the 
straits of ]\Ialacca. Sanctioned by our 
government, a large sum of money Avas 
anuually collected, by licensing houses Avhere 
this cruel recreation Avas carried on. 

The cocks, Avhich at the present day pre- 
sent specimens of the finest class, Averc then 
trained much in the same Avay as in Europe, 
but Avere armed, in the place of a spur, Avith 
a broad fl..t blade, resembling their oavu 
favourit(?Aveapcfi — the kriis ; Avith these they 
Avere enabled to inflict frigljtful Avounds, Avith- 
out being of so deadly a nature as Avith the 
more pointed instrument in use in our 
country ; the battle was thus more doubt- 
ful and bloody, and of much longer dura- 
tion. 

The traders from Cochin-China and Siam, 
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dreadfully addicted to gambling, wagered 
immense sums, both of their own and of 
their employers, upon the results of these 
contests ; their losses on these occasions fre- 
quently driving them to^the use of opium, 
as a solace from care and mental suffering, 
while the Malays, maddened, by bad fortune, 
losing all command over themselves and 
their actions, committed the most extrava- 
gant excesses, stabbing and maiming all 
whom chance threw in their way, during 
which fits of excitement they were described 
as having “ run-a-muck’’ — an expression not 
unfamiliar now in our own country, but 
which is derived from the ]\Ialay tongue. 

Grovernment is now making the most 
strenuous endeavours to put a final stop to 
a propensity tending to such disastrous re- 
sults, and which, particularly in such a 
savage state of society, is tqp apt to be the 
case. 



CHAPTER V. 


China Sea — The Anambas — St. John’s Island — Hong- 
Kong — The barracks and markets — Hong-Kong — 
Chinese — Chinese fight — IMice — Tytam Bay — 
Chapoo — My own opinions. 


On the 19th of May, we were again fairly 
launched on the China Sea. Prior to our 
departure, both the Apollo and Sapphire, 
whom we had parted from a few days after 
the bad. •weather we experienced near the 
Cape, hove in sight; they had been de- 
tained thus long behind us, in consequence 
of light and variable winds. 

We again passed that solitary rock, Pietra 
Bianca : we heard there was an intention of 
erecting on this dangerous spot a light- 
house, to be dedicated to the memory of 
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Captain Horsburgh. No better means 
could have been devised of shewing respect 
and gratitude to one who used such un- 
remitting exertions in the surveys of those 
seas, and collecting information for the 
benefit of future navigators. A monument, 
which would have the twofqld advantage of 
combining usefulness with ornament, and 
would be a lasting tribute to his memory, so 
long as civilization increased and trade 
prospered in these distant regions of the 
globe. 

On the 27tli of IMay, having passed a nest 
of islands called the Anambas, partially in- 
habited, and having crossed the gulf of 
Siam, we made the Bombay shoal, one of a 
group of rocks called the Paracels, lying 
oj^i^osite to the coast of Cochin-China; we 
passed between this and the Maclesfield 
Bank. These arc very extensive coral reefs, 
dangerous, principally by reason of the great 
uncertainty that exists in regard to their 
growth, and the consequent diminution 
yearly of the water upon them, no doubt 
existing that they are becoming daily more 
extensive. These formations are the labours 
of an insect not much bigger than an ant, 
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wliicli, with surprising perseverance, raises 
structures beneath the waters, as stupendous 
as the Pyramids, and possibly far more 
lasting. 

On the morning of the 1st of June wc 
found ourselves Within three or four miles 
of the island of 8t. John, which lies within 
ten of the mam land, in the southern pro- 
vince of China, called AVang-Tung, and 
about thirty miles to the Avcst of the great 
Ladroncs ; wc were surrounded by' an in- 
numerable host of small lishing-boats. The 
Jf.E. monsoon' was still blowing in all its 
accustomed freshness, against which we had 
to contend for the two succeeding days. 
AVhen near to the Ladronc.s, a man, whom wc 
had every reason to suppose an efficient 
pilot, presenting himself, Ave took him on 
board ; we Avere all much pleased with the boa t 
in Avhich he came, the hull of Avhich I have 
heard likened, and think the simile a very 
good one, to the one-half of an almond shell ; 
and Avhat betAveen its mat-sails and singular 
looking ercAv, Avas sufficient evidence of our 
being far from our own native land. 

The pilot, Avho seemed an intelligent 
felloAv and spoke a I'dth English, said that 
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our great “ Foreign Eye” was still at Hong- 
Kong, which gave us satisfaction, as wc 
were anxious to see the Plenipotentiary, 
and were fearful he might have already 
proceeded northward. 

Hong-Kong and its Adjacent island re- 
minded me forcibly of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, possessing the same rocky appear- 
ance, and springing out of the water in the 
same fantastic shapes. On our near ap- 
proach to the roadstead, we perceived it 
to be crowded with shipping — the Blenheim, 
a magnificent seventy-four, being the most 
conspicuous object ; we very soon dropped our 
anchor in the midst of them. On the morn- 
ing after our arrival, we paid our respects to 
his Excellency, who received us with that 
open-hearted kindness and afiability insepa- 
rable from him. The details which we re- 
ceived from himself and suite, relatiTje to the 
many incidents which had occurred to them, 
during the course of the war, were most in- 
teresting, and doubly so to us, who were so 
soon to take an active part in the proceed- 
ings. 

We then visited difierent portions of the 
town, barracks, markets, &c. Perhaps no 
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place in the history of ages can boast of 
such a rapid rise as the town of Hong-Kong. 
In August, 1841, not one single house was 
yet buift, not a portion of the brush-wood 
had been cleared away from this desolate 
spot. By June, 1842, the town was con- 
siderably more than two miles long, contain- 
ing store-houscs‘and shops, here called “ Go- 
downs,” in which almost every article either 
Eastern or European could be procured, and 
most of them, at not very unreasonable 
prices. 

This building mania received a check 
from the government refusing all further 
grants of land, until they should receive 
a sanction from home, for so doing, as it 
yet remained to be proved whether or no it 
would be politic in us to retain this island ; 
a subject upon which many conversant with 
the sti\,te of aifairs materially differed in 
opinion. 

It struck me at that* time, and circum- 
stances have since borne me out, that we 
should never again relinquish this little spot ; 
for however adverse our government might be 
to any territorial aggrandizement, it seemed 
perfectly requisite for us to possess some 
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portion of land, neighbouring the continent, 
where oui’ own laws should be enforced, free 
from the chicanery ahd grasping insolence 
of the mandarins, and which, in case of any 
future trouble, might act as a place of refuge 
to our shipping, and a s&bure retreat to our 
authorities, until such force should arrive 
as would compel the Chinese authorities to ' 
respect the laws of civilized nations. 

The town already boasted of 15,000 in- 
habitants, and it was almost impossible to 
prevent the people from the opposite coast 
from flocking to us, for the double purpose 
of making money at our expense, and escap- 
ing the wrath of the mandarins, who never 
neglected an opportunity of visiting severely 
upon themselves and families, the dreadful 
offence of giving countenance to the foreign 
barbarians. Amongst other places, I was 
attracted by a large crowd to thq police- 
office; here, exposed upon a set of triangles, 
were a pair of tails, which had just been 
shorn from the heads of some rascally fel- 
lows, who had been caught in the act of 
robbery. This is almost the only punish- 
ment inflicted upon them, the loss of these 
appendages, as I have before mentioned, 
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being considered by them the heaviest and 
weightiest one, short of death itself, that can 
be inflicted on them. 

The personal appearance of the Chi- 
nese themselves, a^ weU as their language 
and manners, cannot fail to strike the 
stranger with t]ie conviction of how totally 
difierent they arc from the nations of the 
West — every action, every word, being at 
variance, as day is from night, with our own. 
One of the most amusing scenes which I 
ever witnessed was from the deck of our 
ship ; it was a quarrel amongst the boatmen 
who surrounded her with vegetables, &c., 
for sale. One unfortunate boat having in- 
curred the displeasure of the rest by oftering 
its wares at a reduced price, was in conse- 
quence attacked by them en masse. At 
first they commenced by pelting the owner 
with pears, egg^, and the like missiles ; their 
fury increased in consequence of some op- 
probrious epithets which were applied to 
them; they next sent a volley of china- 
plates, dishes, &c., such as many a fair lady 
would have been envied the possession of; 
these either smashed about their ears or 
sank in the water. They were all soon 
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devoid of missiles, and, the boats coming into 
closer contact, the stronger jiarty hoarded 
the weaker, attacking them with long bam- 
boo poles, armed witli sharp iron points, 
with which they are all provided, to defend 
themselves from the attacks of the pirates 
who infest this coast. TJie unfortunate 
crew thought it high time to decamp, 
and sought shelter in the water ; the boat 
being now deserted, with the exception of 
one poor woman, it was reckoned the fair 
booty of the victors, who, jumping on board, 
without any hesitation, thrust their long 
spears into the body of the poor creature, 
wounding her in many places. 

Matters having arrived at such a des- 
perate stage, one of the ships’ boats was sent 
to stop the disturbance, and render assist- 
ance to the sufferers, which she effectually 
did in a very few minutes ; al^the remaining 
ones taking to flight, as fast as their oars 
could carry them, for fear of the consequence, 
when called up before the police, and the 
possible — nay, probable — loss of the tails of 
their owners. 

Having completed our water and provi- 
sions with the utmost despatch, we once 
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again weighed anchor, and stood out of the 
harbour, our destination being Chusan, 
where we expected to receive further in- 
structions, directing us at what point we 
were to join the heai^-quarters of the expedi- 
tion. We sailed in company with H.M.S. 
Rattlesnake, thg master of whom, from 
having previously navigated the Yellow Sea, 
was well acquainted with its treacherous 
currents and muddy waters ; we were very 
glad, therefore, to have him in our company. 
Tlie south-west monsoon had just set in, and 
this strong favourable breeze sped us mer- 
rily on our way ; we caught a glimpse, en 
passant^ of the new barrack erecting at 
Check-choo, near Tytam Bay, on the south 
side of Hong-Kong island, and in three 
days more found ourselves close to Chapel 
Island, near Amoy; here we saw H.M.S. 
Cambrian, runping into that harbour, and 
having exchanged signals with her, we 
passed on. 

The bluff headland of Formosa next rose 
above the ocean, which we quickly glided 
past, every hour bringing us nearer to the 
scene of strife and warfare. Not half fast 
enough was our voyage, for the eager ambi- 
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tion of many a young hero on board, how 
many of whom, alas! within a few short 
months were cast into the muddy waters of 
Yang-tse-Kiaug, victims to deadly fevers, 
which proved a far inQre mortal foe and 
scourge in our ranks than the weapons of 
the fiercest Tartars. The,, day previous to 
our leaving Hong-Kong, news had arrived 
from the north of another town having 
yielded to our arms ; this was Chapoo, 
equally the key to the city of Hang-Chow, 
which Chinhac was to Ning-Po ; being 
convinced myself that a peace would soon 
be made, I was the more anxious to get on, 
as I was greatly afraid that even after com- 
ing so long a distance, my sword was 
doomed never to be di’awn. 

We moreover received intimation that it 
Avas the intention of the commander-in- 
chief immediately to push pn to the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, and ^v,o trusted that we should 
yet be in time to share in the glory of the 
capture of W'oosung, which we Avere given 
to Aindcrstand it was his intention to at- 
tack forthwith. 

It had been my intention here to have 
introduced a sketch of what had taken place 
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ill China, from the commencement of the 
Avar until the period of our joining the 
head-quarters of the army — indeed, I had 
already devoted some idle hours to Avriting 
doAvn the opinions# which I had formed 
upon the subject, as Avell as a slight detail 
of these proceedings. On my arrival, hoAV- 
cver, in England, I found that in many 
valuable Avorks, which had already appeared 
before the public, I had in a great mea- 
sure been forestalled. I therefore determined 
to confine myself to those scenes alone which 
came actually under my immediate view, 
rather than Aveary my readers Avith Avhat 
had been already told, not only Avith greater 
accuracy in detail, but with more pleasing 
language than I feel I have the poAver to 
assume. 
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Chusan Archipelago — Fishing- boats — Ice-houses — The 
soldier rescued — St Helen’s Bay — Cultivation of 
Chusan — ^Tnner harbour of Chusan — Chinese junk — 
Captain of the junk — Prognosticates the destruction of 
the fleet — Joss-house near the harbour — Brass 
carronade — ^Defences of the city — Town of Tinghai — 
Queen of Heaven — Chinese gong and bell — Gateway 
of Confusion Temple — Chinese ladies’ feet — English 
ladies’ waists. 


On tlie evening of the 24^11 of June, we 
discovered ourselves to he within the Chusan 
Archipelago. A thick fog, which had for 
the two preceding days rendered our navi- 
gation both difficult and dangerous, having 
cleared away, we saw a-head of us a 
small island called Starboard Jack — such 
description of names having been given 
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by the early European navigators to the 
headlands and islands, (until latterly,) so 
little frequented in these waters. This 
plan was generally adopted in consequence 
of the difficulty experienced both in pro- 
nouncing and remembering the Chinese 
names, so utterly different do they sound, 
from any words we are accustomed to utter, 
and it has been very properly continued. 
The whole of the following day we threaded 
our way, through passages quite narrow 
enough for our gigantic ship, the water 
varying in depth, but, generally, not being 
more than from five to ten fathoms deep. 

These islands and promontories were 
densely inhabited, and cultivated to the 
very summit ; but no buildings of a military 
nature could Ave anyAvhere discover, cither to 
defend their coast against foreign aggression, 
or to shelter and protect the inhabitants 
from the lawless depredations of the evil- 
disposed among their own countrymen; 
although we had pretty accurate information 
that piratical cruising junks were now very 
numerous, particularly infesting the nooks 
and comers so appropriately placed for these 
nefarious purposes all over this archipelago. 
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So great has been the idea of tranquillity 
and order for mariy years, that the few 
fortresses they at one time possessed have 
fallen into decay, and probably would never 
have been remodelled, ^or in any way re- 
stored, had not the unhappy differences 
with Great Britain roused, them to a sense 
of their undefended situation, shewing 
them, how open their coast and harbours 
were to the sudden assault even of a com- 
paratively small force, under any bold ad- 
venturer, whom the idea of plunder should 
lead to make the attempt. 

The fleet of fishing-boats were as nu- 
merous as we had formerly seen them at 
St. John’s Island, fish being one of their 
staple articles of consumption. Most of the 
boats go provided with large quantities of 
icc, which they pack around the fish as 
soon as they are caught, Uius being en- 
abled to send theip a considerable distance 
into the interior, and with less risk of their 
being spoiled, prior to their arrival at the 
place of their destination. At almost all 
the towns near the sea-coast which were 
occupied by our troops, large depots of ice 
were discovered, which you will readily 
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imagine was looked upon by us all as a very 
great prize. The inhabitants themselves 
appear to make no other use of it whatever 
than that which I have just mentioned, and 
seemed to be arausongly surprised at the 
great avidity with which we sought it, 
either to cool oui» wine or water, during the 
burning heat of summer. Among other 
contrarieties, they are accustomed in the 
hottest weather to partake of all their liquors 
warm ; and it would be considered the worst 
of etiquette, as in Italy is so common, to 
offer a stranger a glass of iced water, the 
proper civility being, that of handing it to 
him lukewarm. 

A friend told me, that the ice-houses 
around Ningpo, and especially on the 
banks of the river between that city and 
Chin-hae, are beyond calculation. They are 
built above-ground, and generally upon a 
platform of earth raised so as to be above 
tl>c level of the surrounding fields. Upon 
such a mound, a bamboo frame is thrown, 
which is well and closely thatched with paddy 
straw. The ice is collected in tanks or ponds, 
which the proprietors of the ice-houses 
take care to keep duly filled with water in 
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the winter season. When the ice is of a suf- 
ficient thickness they collect it, and as it is 
brought in, each layer is covered over with 
dry straw, and in this manner the ice is 
preserved during the Tjhole summer. Each 
house has its own drain to draw off the 
water formed by the melting ice. 

The article is not used for private 
consumption, but solely as an antiseptic 
for flesh and fish during the heats of 
summer. The' inhabitants know nothing 
of the mode of cooling their liquids, except 
as they have observed foreigners use it for 
that purpose, and then they are very willing 
to retail it to them at the rate of from 
eighty to one hundred cash per bucket — a 
charge by no means excessive during the 
dog-days. In places like Foochow-foo, the 
seat of Chinese luxury, ice is occasionally 
used to cool fruits, sweetmeats, &c. 

Most boats arq provided with a quantity 
of salt, having with them thereby tlie means 
of curing the produce of their toils as soon 
as they have succeeded in entrapping them, 
causing therefore less anxiety in regard to a 
speedy return into haT'bour, to this provi- 
dent race of people. 
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The stakes for supporting their nets 
may be seen miles from the land in these 
shallow seas ; the never-failing bamboo being 
used to buoy them in the water, these 
proved sometimes excessively inconvenient 
to our steamers, being caught up in the 
paddle-wheels, tOjthe injury of the machinery 
and sure destruction to the property of 
these poor but hardy fishermen. 

As we were at anchor near Gough’s island, 
a soldier threw himself overboard in a fit 
of temporary derangement, the current 
at the time running past tlie vessel nearly 
three knots per hour. Without deliberation, 
a courageous young officer, one of the mates 
of the ship, seeing the situation the poor 
fellow was in, jumped in to save him, and 
succeeded, though not without much diffi- 
culty and personal risk, in supporting the 
man until a bosit was lowered to his assist- 
ance. Strange to say, the man recovered, 
and was again at his duty on the following 
day. The IJon. Company’s steamer, Auck- 
land, met us, at Keeto Point, and taking 
us in tow, about mid-day, brought us 
safely to the outer anchorage of Chusan, 
into a handsome bay, which had received 
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the name of St. Helen’s ; the man-of- 
war station, half way between this and the 
inner harbour, having gained the appro- 
priate appellation of Spithead. The currents 
and tides through these narrow channels are 
so strong, that, at one time, we were two 
hours under full speed, wi|hout as much as 
progressing one hundred yards. 

Nothing can exceed the high state of cul- 
tivation which the whole of this group is 
under, every inch of land being occupied 
with some description of kitchen-garden 
stuff. All is tilled with manual labour 
alone, with the exception of the low, wet, 
paddy fields at the base of the valleys, which 
are occasionally ploughed by the assistance 
of the ox. We were much surprised to see 
so much cultivation, evidently the work of 
a large population, but so few houses ; and 
I am still of opinion, that^^his, in a great 
measure, is to be accounted for, by reason of 
the people living so constantly in their 
boats, that they Jiave no necessity for 
other habitations, being husbandmen and 
fishermen alternately, according as the dif- 
ferent seasons grant them employment, in 
either of these separate avocations. 
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The gi’eatest degree of pains and care is 
taken by this thrifty nation to improve 
their soil by constantly manuring it, thus 
enabling them always to obtain two crops, 
and very constantly ^three, from the same 
land in one year. They have for* centuries 
been in the habit of transporting manure 
from the large towns on the sea-coast, to the 
fertile districts in central China, made up and 
pressed into a form very much resembling 
our oil-cake. A laughable circumstance 
occurred to some of the sailors in H. M. S. 

C , who, at the blockading of the river 

leading to Ning-Po, espying some of this 
composition on board a junk, and taking it 
to be patent preserved soup, immediately 
appropriated a portion of it. Notions of 
bird’s-nest soup, sharks’ fins, and other 
Chinese dainties flitting across their minds, 
they determinedt to revel in luxury for many 
a day, and a large portion ^was boiled in the 
ship’s coppers. The dainty was not much 
relished at the time, but judge their disgust 
when made acquainted, some days subse- 
quently, with its real nature; it ever after 
assumed the name amongst the expedition of 
C soup. 

VOL. I. F 
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Guano, an article of quite recent use in 
Europe, has been many years known in 
China. I will here quote a few words from 
a Canton Gazette upon this subject : 

“ At the risk of provoking a smile from 
the reader, we yet shall not hesitate to men- 
tion an article which may hereafter become 
a considerable import of China; it is the 
new manure, Guano, which is becoming so 
popular in England. Agricultural journals 
give detailed statements of the results, Avliicli 
demonstrate that it is the most valuable 
fertilizing matter with which we have yet 
become acquainted. 

“ The latest accounts report, that when 
used for garden cultivation, in a liquid state, 
after the manner which, from time imme- 
morial, has been in use with the Chinese, 
the beneficial effects arc so great that it 
renders it the most economical and pro- 
ductive manure for such purposes. 

“ We have every reason to credit these 
statements; and as Guano is obtained on 
the west coast of South America, and as all 
the vessels that come from thence arrive in 
ballast, we would ask whether it would not 
be worth trying the c.xpcriment of import- 
ing this article into China? 
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“ It is well known that the greatest pains 
arc taken by tlie Chinese in the care, pre- 
paration, and appliance of manures. In no 
other part of the world are fertilizing mat- 
ters so economized or so wisely appropriated. 
Manuring land they designate ‘ dropping 
fatness.’ 

“We are assured that manure is trans- 
ported from the southern to the northern 
provinces at a cost for freight exceeding 
that which would he incurred on Guano, if 
brought hither. The prime cost of the 
Chinese article ranges, we are told, according 
to quality, from 25 to 50 dollars per ton. 
The best is far inferior in fertilizing efficacy 
to Guano, which could he imported, we 
believe, at one-th ird q/' this price ” 

The temples, or joss-houses, in Chusan, par- 
ticularly strike the stranger ; their curiously 
sliaped roofs with glazed tiles, and variously 
painted walls, peeping out from many a 
secluded and retired nook, tlic prettiest and 
most picturesque situations being inva- 
riably selected for tlieir sites. 

A large number of transports and a few 
mcn-of-Avar were anchored in each of the 
harbours. 

• p2 
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In the course of the afternoon we pro- 
ceeded on shore to have ocular demonstra- 
tion of a town, of which we had heard and 
read so much — tlie first position we occu- 
pied during the early part of the war, little 
dreaming, at that time, it would ever he my 
lot to place my foot withi^ its walls. On 
our way towards the landing-place we 
visited a gigantic junk which had been cap- 
tured by II. M. S. Columbine, near the 
Rugged Isles. She was laden with silks and 
copper, and was supposed to be from Japan; 
she was awaiting condemnation as a lawful 
prize, it being generally set down that she 
would prove a rich one. After peace had been 
established, she was eventually given up 
again, to the unexpected delight and happi- 
ness, no doubt, of her owner, she having 
been proved to be tlie property of a private 
individual, and not that of tjbe government, 
it being considered politic to shew that we 
were not at war with the Chinese people, 
but solely with the authorities at present 
ruling over them. 

This huge box (I cannot bring myself to 
call it by any other name) was far the most 
extraordinary thing of the kind I had ever 
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sceif, although, after being constantly accus- 
tomed to sec them, the novelty soon wears 
off ; yet the first impression cannot fail to 
be that of wonder, how any people could 
dream of navigating, the trackless ocean in 
this huge coffin. She must have far ex- 
ceeded 500 tons burden, according to a 
rough calculation, which by eye-sight alone 
we made of her. The upper part of her 
poop was at least as high as that of a 
seventy-four, with curious staircases and 
passages communicating to the different 
portions of the ship, more after the fashion 
of a house ; her mast was a magnificent spar, 
eleven feet in circumference, and of prodi- 
gious height; her cables, composed of coir, 
made from the outer covering of the cocoa- 
nut, for durability and lightness unequalled, 
and her wo ^den anchors, although primitive 
in their construotion,would,I doubt not,havc 
answered perfectly Avell ii] any but a rocky 
bottom, which is scarcely ever to be met with 
on the coasts or harbours they arc accus- 
tomed to anchor in. Her sides were painted 
with a rude imitation of ports, and what 
with her numberless flags and streamers, her 
huge, unwieldly mat sails, her gigantic rud- 
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(Icr, and antediluvian-looking crew, * she 
presented a novel and striking sight; hut 
certainly she could in no way merit the 
term of “ walking the waters like a thing 
of life.” « 

Her captain, a fine old fellow, had pre- 
viously made ten successful voyages in her 
from Shang-hai to Japan, and when first cap- 
tured he was requested to act as pilot up the 
Yang-tse-kiang ; with the intricate naviga- 
tion among the sands and shoals of which 
river he did not profess to he unacquainted. 
He stated that nothing should induce him to 
undertake this office ; that, on the contrary, 
if forced upon him, he would speedily put an 
end to his existence, hy throwing himself in 
the river, as death, he was certain, would 
soon he his fate, were he to comply with our 
wishes, as no one could escape detection 
and the consequent punishrdent attending it, 
were they to offend in any way the Imperial 
Government. He greatly magnified tlic 
danger’s of the mighty stream, declaring it 
was utterly impossihle for our gigantic 
ships to ascend ; that we should speedily he 
encompassed with sand-hanks and othei’ 
difficulties, from which we could never ex- 
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tricatc ourselves ; and, moreover, were we 
partially to succeed, the vengeance of the 
gods would speedily overtake us, for our 
rashness, and we should all he totally de- 
stroyed. A few short weeks were sufficient 
to shew him how ridiculous were all his 
prognostications ^regarding the dangers and 
difficulties of the navigation of this river, 
and how wofully the gods, upon whom he 
so much trusted, left his imperial master in 
the lurch, at his utmost need. W e saw on 
board the junk many very beautiful and rare 
plants from the island of Japan, dwarfed in 
a manner, I believe, peculiar to the gar- 
deners of that island. 

The first object which struck our atten- 
tion, on our stepping on shore, was Joss- 
House Hill, an elevated position command- 
ing both the landing-place and the plain 
between it an^ the city; from its summit 
we had a line view of Ting-hai, the capital 
of the island, distant from its base about 
three quarters of a mile. This joss-house, 
in common with all other government build- 
ings, whenever it suited our purposes, was 
turned by us into a barrack, in which act we 
but imitated the Chinese themselves. In 
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this respect they differ totally from all other 
Eastern nations, and in no way consider in 
the light of desecration, a habit constantly 
resorted to by all travellers of distinction — 
namely, that of taking up their dwelling for 
the time of their stay in these religious tem- 
ples; neither do they consider them in the 
least contaminated, either by cooking or eat- 
ing in them, possessing none of the vulgar 
prejudices to be met with among the Moham- 
medans or the Hindoos, — the more singular, 
as they worship the same fraternity of gods, 
the family of Bhudd, so highly reverenced 
by this large and powerful sect on the con- 
tinent of India; amongst whom, the act only 
of looking into one of their temples by any 
one not of their own persuasion, woidd so far 
defile it, as to render it in future unfit for 
prayer, or the idolatrous worship which 
it had been formerly devoted. 

Mounted on a carriage, beside some of our 
own guns, was a Chinese brass nine-pounder 
carronade. This had been cast the year 
previous at Chinhai, in imitation of one 
ivhich they had procured from the unfor- 
tunate brig Kite, which vessel was lost upon 
their coast during our previous occupation 
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of the island, her crew and passengers, in- 
cluding poor Mrs. Noble, having been taken 
np to Ning-Po. This gun was almost a fac- 
simile of our own; but the tangent sci’ewfor 
elevation and depression, in the original, had 
no doubt become corrMed by the action of the 
salt water, it having lain some short time at 
the bottom of the sea. Adhering closely to 
the model, they had cast their screw and 
gun all in one piece; with all their inge- 
nuity being totally at a loss to divine its 
use or meaning, but being determined to 
act steadily up to the old maxim, of fighting 
the barbarians with their own weapons ; they 
therefore stuck rigidly to the pattern they 
had received. 

We had also a capital view of the labo- 
rious defences which tliey erected, between 
the firs^time of our evacuating Chusan and 
that of its being retaken by the army 
under Sir Hugli Gough. It was astonish- 
ing to observe the long walls of mud which 
they had industriously thrown up, fancying 
that because we took possession of the town 
by a front attack in the former instance, we 
should proceed precisely the same way to 
attack it a second time, solely devoting all 
F 3 
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their energies to the erection of defences on 
the sea-side, to the neglect of those faces of 
the city towards the land. Such is their 
detestation to change and novelty, that they 
fancy nothing whatever can be accomplished 
in a way the least deviating from that in 
which it had formerly been executed. 
About half an hour’s walk brought us to the 
city of Ting-hai itself, which we entered 
undera low gateway through a very thiclcAvall 
composed of brick-work, and in a tolerable 
state of repair, the gates being studded with 
massive plates of iron. These defences, in 
the hands of more determined and better in- 
structed defenders, w'ould have withstood the 
elForts of the best European troops for a con- 
siderable time, during which a vast slaughter 
would probably have ensued. The streets 
were very narrow, filled with shop| neatly 
set out with merchandize of almost every 
description, among which Chinese pottery 
ware bore no inconsiderable place. 

We proceeded directly tlirough the town 
to the large joss-house, which deserves a 
much better description than my pen will 
give of it, containing the most unic£uc col- 
lection of gods and goddesses that any hca- 
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then could wish to adore, strict orders 
being enforced that these should receive no 
injury from the soldiers or sailors, sentries 
being also placed to prevent the admission of 
any one within the building without proper 
authority. 

Within the first gateway were five colossal 
figures, meant to represent the gods of 
war, music, justice, wisdom, and science; 
all these Avere exceedingly well executed; 
but so grotesque were their figures, dress, 
and attitude, that, but for their gigantic size 
and the elegance of the building they were 
placed in, 1 should have been inclined to 
surmise their only use could be that of ter- 
rifying refractory children: they each ex- 
ceeded tAventy feet in height. 

'I'he god of music, in particular, was 
represjjnted Avith one leg crossed over the 
other, endeavouring, with all the energy of 
a Spanish Don at a serenade, to court the 
favours of his beloved mistress upon the 
guitar. 

On entering the inner temple, a huge 
figure representing the Queen of Heaven, 
supported on cither hand by divinities of 
equal size or celebrity, presented themselves ; 
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these were handsomely gilt, as well as the 
thrones upon which each was seated, 
and although well executed, did not hear 
the same resemblance to mortals, as the 
former gods I have mentioned, but wci’c 
evidently of much greater antiquity. Pro- 
ceeding onwards, we encountered a long 
single rank of sainted gentry, painted or 
gilt, as fancy or the sacred characters they 
personified dictated. These were employed 
in their separate avocations. Amongst 
tliem was our friend Commissioner Lin, 
who, with an angry countenance and a red- 
hot pitch-fork, was employed in the cour- 
teous act of driving the Bai’barians into 
the outer waters, and exterminating tlie 
name of the strangers from the land. The 
number of those figures, which were about 
the human size, could not have been far 
short of fifty. All were the property 
of this one temple; judge, "'then, what a 
host of images there must be throughout 
the empire of China, scarcely a small cluster 
of twenty houses existing without its joss- 
house, and this temple was considered by no 
means overcrowded with these holy effigies. 

A silvery-toucd gong was hanging in one 
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part of the building, and a very ancient 
bell in another; the latter covered with 
Chinese characters, in the sharpest alto 
relievo, I ever have seen worked upon metal, 
far surpassing any previous idea I had 
formed of their capabilities of execution in 
this style. Having satisfied our curiosity 
in regard to this novel edifice, we proceeded 
to the commandant’s house — a most comfort- 
able building, with a courtyard in its centre, 
reminding me forcibly of the I’ateo, invari- 
ably to be met with in every house in Seville ; 
it consisted of but one story. These houses 
rarely indeed, except in the most crowded 
towns, exceed one story in height; thus 
tliey occupy a considerable space of ground, 
though, perhaps, in reality, of no very large 
dimensions. This reminds me of a remark 
(luotcd by Mr. Davis, of the Emperor of 
China, who, with naivete, asked, upon seeing 
a picture of London, if it were by reason of 
the territory being so small, and the conse- 
quent fear we must have of covering the 
whole with buildings, that we thus crowded 
story upon story, until the houses almost 
reached the clouds. The furniture was well 
made and highly polished, and displayed a 
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degree of taste and refinement, as well as 
of luxury, for which I was altogether un- 
prepared. Near to the house was a hand- 
some gateway to a temple, dedicated to their 
ancient lawgiver, Confucius; and althougli 
his creed does not meet with so many fol- 
lowers as the inoi'c gaudy vjorship of Bhudd, 
yet considerable numbers are to be classed 
amongst its devout adherents. During the 
progress of our walk wo encountered a num- 
ber of women, all of whom wore the com- 
pressed feet peculiar to the wcll-borii 
Chinese, which appeared scarcely ever to ex- 
ceed two-and-a-half inches in lengtli. Were 1 
a solitary traveller in these distant regions, 1 
should have some fear that my veracity 
would be called in question with regard to 
this statement, but as, since our invasion of 
China, there are now so many hundred 
Europeans who have had ryieated opportu- 
nities of clearly seeing what I now describe, 
I have no fear of being set down as drawing 
the long-bow. By a sketch which 1 took 
from nature, fi’ora a foot which had been 
cut off within the house we occupied at 
Ching-kiang-foo, and which is inserted in 
a subsequent part of this work, the reader 
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will readily be enabled to trace the mode 
which they adopt, from the tenderest years ^ 
to produce what to us appears a most dis- 
gusting and hideous deformity, but which, 
to them, is the ne plus ultra of perfection 
in the female sex. 

We must, however, be cautious ere we 
criticise too freely the apparent follies and 
inconsistencies of our neighbours, lest they 
retort our sneers upon oui’selves, which with 
some show of reason they might perhaps do, 
in the case of some of the tight-laced ladies 
of Loudon and Paris, much more injury 
accruing from the compression applied to, 
this vital part of the body, the waist, than 
conlining the extremities, where the injury 
can be but local ; and I trust I shall not be 
excluded from all the circles of the fair sex 
in my own country if I pronounce the 
opinion, that as much deformity is some- 
times produced by unnatural attempts to 
counterfeit the shape of the Avasp, as by 
endeavours to imitate the beautiful and 
agile foot of the lively fawn. 
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On tlie 17tli of June, we again were under 
canvas; leaving Chusan by the lilackwall 
passage, we passed close to a very roman- 
tic spot, called Silver Island, used formerly 
as a place of banishment by the Emperor 
I’or his refractory mandarins. Passing Gutz- 
laff island on the following afternoon, we 
were safely anchored off the Amherst rocks, 
immediately opposite the entrance of the stu- 
pendous river which was shortly to become the 
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scene of oui* future operations. Her Majesty’s 
ship Plover was here stationed to act as a bea- 
con to the many transports which were daily 
arriving, laden with stores and troops. A few 
days prior, the Hon. Company’s iron steamer, 
Ariadne, had struck upon a cone-shaped 
rock, within one mile and a half of this 
anchorage, and but for her having been 
built in compartments, she must have sunk 
immediately. By dint of iinremitted exer- 
tion, of pumping and baling, the crew, 
assisted by extra hands from two men-of- 
war brigs, were enabled to bring her into 
Chusan harbour ; where, however, some 
time aftet, she sunk to rise no more. 

We remained at anchor off the Amherst 
rocks for two succeeding days ; on the second 
of wliich, his excellency. Sir II. Pottinger, 
in tlic H-nourable Company’s steamer. 
Queen, passed* us on his way into the 
river. Captain Collison, R.N., then came 
on board to act as pilot, in taking us 
over the bar of the Yang-tse-kiang — 
a nervous and difficult task to perform, 
with a vessel of such a large draught of 
water as ours; he, however, had previously 
made so accurate a survey of it, that he 
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accomplished his task without difficulty on 
the following morning. 

The literal meaning of the words Yang- 
tse-kiang is, the “ Son of the Ocean” — 
no means an unapprqpriate name for this 
truly noble and gigantic river. The mouth 
by which we entered was more than liftecii 
miles wide ; and the northern one, considered 
less safe, from its numerous sandbanks, is of 
infinitely greater width. The course of the 
river is calculated to be 2700 miles from its 
source to its exit into the ocean, and we found 
it navigable to vessels of the largest class, 
as I shall hereafter shew, as far as Nankin, 
upwards of 200 miles from its mouth; and 
from the quantity of water, and the great 
size of the river, even thus far up, I make 
no doubt it would be equally easy to proceed 
double that distance with ships of equal 
size. From Captain Collison we heard con- 
firmed the intelligence which had already 
been received, of the destruction of the 
formidable batteries which commanded the 
mouth of the Woosung river, the great 
channel of communication with the interior, 
to the richest towns of central China; and 
that Shang-hai, a large city of the third 
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class, was now in the occupation of our 
forces ; this gave an additional eagerness to 
join head-quarters, and fortunately the tide 
l)eiug in our favour, we dropped anchor at 
Woosung by an early hour in the day. On 
the following morning we accompanied the 
plenipotentiary, In a small steamer, which 
the Admiral had sent for his use, up to 
8hang-hai, where Sir Hugh Gough had 
now established his head-quarters. We 
passed the batteries which had so recently 
been the scene of such dreadful slaughter, 
and stemming a strong current, proceeded 
rapidly up the river : the country through 
which it wound its way was a perfect flat as 
flir as the eye could reach, and in as high a 
state of cultivation as the market gardens 
around London ; small farm-houses stood in 
every direction, neatly encircled with flower 
gardens, the Whole presenting a perfect 
picture of wealth, fertility, industry, . and 
comfort; and when we were informed — a 
circumstance we had every reason to believe 
perfectly true — that the same state of things 
existed, not only throughout the whole of 
this, but of all the neighbouring provinces, 
any one of which, as regards extent, would 
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make a handsome kingdom for a European 
potentate, some slight idea maybe formed 
of the endless internal agricultural wealth 
of the Chinese empire, and the little con- 
cern the Emperor of this mighty country 
has been accustomed to bestow upon foreign 
nations, their commerce' trade, or any- 
thing else conceiving tliem. Numerous 
implements of agriculture, which we sup- 
posed only to he known to the most scientific 
and highly instructed European nations, 
were discovered in great numbers, and in 
constant use among them — from the plough 
and common harrow to the winnow and 
thrashing machine, with wliich scarcely any 
farm-house, however small, was unprovided ; 
added to which, for the purpose of irriga- 
tion, scarcely any considerable field that did 
not possess its chain-pump, for the purpose 
of irrigating their crops by*’ drawing water 
from the lower levels, with comparatively 
small labour to themselves, fromwhich models 
I have not the least doubt those at present in 
use in our navy or merchantmen, were taken. 

On nearing the town, we perceived three 
or four of our men-of-war at anchor, imme- 
diately opposite to the walls; this, on a 
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rough calculation, I should take to be about 
sixteen miles from the mouth of this river ; 
tliere here was plenty of water for ships 
of the largest class, as we dropped our 
anchor in nine fathoms. We landed at the 
stairs of what they supposed had been the 
custom-house — a ^handsome building, and 
liighly characteristic of that curious and 
peculiar style of which they are so fond. On 
either side of the gateway was a lofty pole, 
half-way up, which was a sort of resting 
place, or what a sailor would call a top; 
these are invariably placed near the houses of 
the officials, denoting a mandarin’s station. 
All was now, however, a sad scene of con- 
fusion; the handsome furniture, having 
been torn from its accustomed place, was 
used for the camp-fires of the soldiers, and 
numberless were the gods and josses, of all 
sizes and charfujters, which strewed the 
yards and passages, and were frequently 
converted to the like useful purpose, as from 
being old and dry, they burned the more 
readily. A considerable portion of my pre- 
vious service having been passed in countries 
where I’eligious rites and ceremonies, and 
veneration for idols, had been carried to a 
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ridiculous pitch of enthusiasm, I could not 
divest myself of the idea that by this whole- 
sale destruction of their gods, we should 
acquire the hatred of all classes and com- 
munities in the empire. This feeling, how- 
ever, soon wore away,* for it was very evi- 
dent they seemed not t6 ^possess the same 
veneration for their images common to other 
heathen nations. The reason of this great 
destruction among the gods I was at a loss, 
for a considerable time, to account for, until 
the following day I saw a pair of eyes 
extracted, by breaking in the back of the 
head of a fierce-looking figure, which I per- 
ceived to be balanced upon a. pivot, by a 
Spanish dollar and a half ; and upon after- 
wards ascertaining that it was a common 
custom, not only to place in the head, but 
also to represent the liver, and other por- 
tions of the interior of their deities, with 
pieces of money or sycee, the mystery was 
at once solved ; for chance having in the first 
instance probably led to this discovery, 
the soldiers and camp-followers were not 
slow in availing themselves of these handy 
deposits, in obtainingwhich they often com- 
mitted such wholesale destruction. In an 
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act of this kind a soldier received rather 
a severe contusion : sitting on the arm of a 
gigantic god, he was endeavouring to pick 
out its brains, when the figure top|)ling 
over, crushed him between it and the stone 
floor. We proceeded through the city to 
where the general had established his head- 
([uarters; every shop was closed, and the 
town apparently utterly deserted ; here and 
there a few houses had been broken into, 
but instances of this kind seemed rare. It 
had almost escaped the horrors of war; hav- 
ing made no resistance to the entry of the 
troops, it consequently had been released from 
the pillage which had befallen many of the 
former cities that had come within the scope 
of our operations. 

Having walked near a mile through 
naiTOAv streets and lanes, we at length 
found ourscive§ at a large building in 
tlie centre of a public tea-garden, which 
Sir Hugh Gougli and liis staff occupied, 
it being also sufficiently large to contain a 
considerable portion of troops. Here, small 
rooms, partially surrounded by water, cu- 
rious bridges, gateways, gigantic lamps, 
grottoes, and shady alcoves, met the view on 
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every side; it wanted but its original occu- 
pants to make the scene perfect. Within the 
limits of the garden was an artificial emi- 
nence composed of rock work, commanding a 
view over the adjacent, portions of tfie town. 

Wc were speedily introduced to the 
general, who received us^in a large room 
filled with every description of furniture 
and rich property, which the frightened 
inhabitants had been obliged to relinquish 
in their hurried decampment from their 
homes. Sir Hugh seemed particularly de- 
lighted to hear of the large reinforcements 
we had brought to his army; he Avas in 
excellent health and spirits, and looked 
forward with the greatest pleasure and con- 
fidence to the ensuing campaign. 

We shortly returned to the mandarin’s 
house, where we disembarked, intending the 
same evening to go doAvn .to Woosung. I 
regretted much circumstances had occa- 
sioned the town to wear so desolate an 
appearance, as in happier times it would, I 
have no doubt, have been smiling with 
riches and plenty. It being the great entre- 
pot of commerce to the rich cities of Sou- 
chow-foo, Tehang-chow-ibo, and other large 
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towns in the interior, it must have been 
a place of considerable wealth and active 
trade — indeed, on a subsequent visit to this 
town, when hostilities were at 'an end, I 
found fully borne oyt the surmises I then 
made upon this head. 

On our return to tlie water’s-edge, I ob- 
served a crowd of country people busily en- 
gaged in purchasing cloaks, silks, &c., from 
the native followers of the army ; dozens of 
the very richest of these, lined with fur, 
were thrown over the city walls, a few 
trifling pieces of silver being hauled up in 
return. This species of plunder was put a 
stop to, as far as practicable; but these 
articles having been taken from the houses 
of the mandarins, and government officers, 
were considered by the soldiers lawful booty. 
Having procured a few Jittle relics of the 
town, we again turned our head down 
stream, and in three hours were once more 
on board. This was the first town I had seen 
under these extraordinary circumstances, 
and I could not help admiring the order 
and regularity observed by the soldiers, 
under the many temptations to which they 
were open. For although the intoxicating 
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spirit called Sam-shu, was procurable in 
any quantity, I did not observe a single in- 
stance of drunkenness among the men. 

The rapidity of the current in theYang-tse- 
Kiang was very great, repdering it a matter of 
some difficulty, particularly on account of the 
ebb tide, to roach the ship. , A few days prior 
to our arrival, the mate of the transport, 
Marion, having been sent with a message 
to another ship, did not return; great 
fears were entertained of his having drifted 
out to sea, and that probably both himself 
and the boat’s crew would perish with hunger 
even should they escape being swamped. 
Some days subsequent to our arrival, to the 
surprise and pleasure of his friends, he re- 
turned with his men in a Chinese junk. 
He had been swept out to sea, and on tlie 
following day, seeing this native craft at a 
distance, he made for her, determining at 
all hazards to board her, thinking it even 
better to be killed by her crew than to 
perish miserably without a trial for his 
rescue. Much to his gratification, he was 
received with open arms by the kind- 
hearted owner; who, leaving the track he 
was sailing upon, brought both the mate 
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and his men, at their request, again into 
the Yang-tse-Kiang river. 

Great lenity was invariably shewn to- 
wards the inhabitants of the different towns 
which we occupied, strict orders being given 
by the heads of departments, not to molest or 
interfere with tl^c'people in any way, and by 
no means to despoil them of anything they 
had in their possession. Some of the sol- 
diers were, however, far better financiers 
than their chiefs imagined ; and being 
placed as sentries at the different gates 
of the towns, politely requested — and, it is 
needless to add, were seldom refused — a 
sura of money from every Chinese who 
passed through. In times of alarm, this 
species of black mail amounted to a con- 
siderable sum, it being almost impossible, 
when discovered, to make the people them- 
selves understand that this tax was not 
levied by authority. Upon one occasion, 
an officer of very high rank was stepping 
through the gate as this impost was being 
levied, and in the hurry and confusion of 
presenting arms, the sentry let his whole 
bag fall to the ground. An inquiry was 
immediately made into the circumstance; 

G 2 
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and, upon examination of his purse, it was 
discovered that, although the man had only- 
been at this post half an hour, no less a 
sum than forty dollars was found in it, 
clearly shewing what a good harvest he had 
reaped from the financial speculation which 
he had undertaken. 

The morning after our return from Shang- 
hai we spent on shore, visiting the dismantled 
batteries of Woosung, which presented an 
awful example of what could be performed by 
a steady, well-directed fire from the powerful 
broadsides of our ships of war. A large tower 
opposite to where H.M.S. Cornwallis had 
taken her station, resisted this terrific canno- 
nade in a truly surprising way. This was 
greatly owing to their having placed in front 
of it a screen of bamboo about two yards from 
the outer wall, the intermediate space being 
filled with loose materials. The shot, meet- 
ing with no sudden check, buried itself, 
•without, in many instances, injuring the 
building beyond ; and the bamboo, like 
other basket work, never splintering, was 
less injured than any other species of wood 
which could have been placed there. 

The line of batteries was far too exten- 
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sive to be defended, except by an enormous 
army, being three miles and 600 yards in ex- 
tent — one continued line, with a ditch in the 
rear, over which small bridges had been placed 
to enable the defenders, in case of need, 
thus to retire into the open country beyond. 
The guns, generally speaking, were about 
ten feet long, and of about the same calibre 
as our twenty-four-pounders. A large pro- 
portion of these were of brass ; and those 
which were composed of this valuable metal 
were soon after the action removed on boai'd 
one of the store-ships. The iron guns were 
eitherspiked, or sufficiently injured to be ofno 
further service, by knocking the trunnions 
off them. Upon examining minutely these 
cannon, I discovered that they were not 
composed entirely of one metal, but that 
the interior was a wrought cylinder, over 
which the iron had been run, when in a 
state of fusion. One of the interpreters 
stated that the date upon one gun in par- 
ticular shewed it to have been fabricated 
more than two hundred ycai’S since. Should 
that really be the case, it is somewhat a 
remarkable circumstance ; for, until latterly, 
there has prevailed an opinion that the 
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Chinese were ignorant of the means of 
rendering iron into a liquid state, until 
within a comparatively recent period. The 
inhabitants of this wonderful nation have, 
however, been so long ^unged in seclusion, 
as regards all the rest of ^ the globe, that it 
would be difficult indeed for us to place any 
dates upon their discoveries in the arts and 
sciences, which, no one can deny who has the 
opportunity of looking into the subject, have 
arrived in China at an astonishing degree of 
perfection. The intercourse which will, in 
future, it is to be hoped, spring up between 
us, will enlighten us upon a thousand points 
which, heretofore, can only have been mys- 
tery and guess work, even to those foreigners 
who were most conversant either with the 
people themselves, their manners, or litera- 
ture. All the guns were thickly studded 
with Chinese characters, most of which, 
however, were considerably obliterated both 
by age and neglect. 

The carriages, made so as to allow them 
to traverse on a pivot, were formed of cam- 
phor wood, which, from the circumstance of 
its never splintering, and from its durability 
and hardness, render it peculiarly applicable 
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for that purpose. No quoins for elevation or 
depression seemed to he in use. 

As we passed along the batteries, we saw a 
large number of dead bodies, most of these 
having been killed b^ cannon shot. One in 
particular took my attention, being a fine 
man, evidently 9!* some rank, and upon my 
mentioning the circumstance to some ofiicers 
who were present at the action, they said, 
he had been particularly active and zealous 
in encouraging the soldiei’s under his com- 
mand, that he was a mandarin of some con- 
sideration, but that they were unable to 
tell what coloured button he had been in- 
vested with, as upon receiving his death- 
wound, he had been observed to tear it 
from his cap and throw it into a deep pool 
of water, which was near at hand. Such, 
indeed, is the care and reverence with which 
they regard tjiis badge of honour, that, 
generally speaking, nothing short of death 
will compel them to part from it. 

It is worthy of remark that, on many dif- 
ferent parts of the batteries, wooden crosses 
had been erected, for what purpose we could 
never ascertain. Some said, that they en- 
tertained a notion that, as Christians, we 
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would not be induced to fii’e upon the em- 
blem of our faith; but to this opuiion I 
could not be persuaded, for possessing as 
they do so small a respect for their own 
sacred images and symbols, I do not sup- 
pose they would give the barbarians ci’edit 
for having a higher state' ojf feeling in this 
respect than they had themselves. 

We next worked our way a short distance 
into the interior of the country; and al- 
though the whole of our party did not 
exceed a dozen in number, the country 
people fled before us in all directions ; nor 
were we able to induce any of them to 
approach during the entire day. In our 
rambles we visited some joss-houses, and 
to shew the mixed idea they must have of 
religion, under the same roof we discovered 
a temple dedicated to Bhudd, well stored 
with gods and goddesses, whij.e another por- 
tion of the building was sacred to Confucius, 
their ancient lawgiver, whose very prin- 
ciples were adverse to idolatry, solely the 
memorials of the dead being allowed within 
the walls of his sacred edifices. After one 
of the most interesting days of my military 
service, the first upon which I had been an 
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eye-witness to the recent horrors and devas- 
tation of war, where the lifeless, yet un- 
buried, traces of recent conflict were so 
plentifully strewed around, I returned, 
with no bad appetite, to — dinner. 

The same day the' town of Shang-hai was 
evacuated by ou/ troops, the commander- 
in-chief considering a speedy movement 
up the Yang-tse-Kiang the most preferable 
ho could pursue under present circum- 
stances. During the admiral’s stay he had 
examined the Woosung river a considerable 
distance up, as he calculated, half-way 
to Soo-chow-foo, endeavouring to discover 
the proper channel that led to this wealthy 
and populous city, that, in case it should 
ever be considered requisite to cai’ry on 
warlike operations against it, a previous 
local knowledge of the distanee and mode 
of getting there would be of the greatest 
consequence. In this he partially suc- 
ceeded; and on going up the canal, he 
passed two junks laden with coal, on their 
way to a large iron-foundry, a few miles 
I'rom the city of Shang-hai itself. A very 
grand point was therefore discovered, and 
one that proved to be of the utmost con- 
G 3 
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sequence in our future operations, not only 
that they possessed coal, but that it was an 
article of common use among them, and 
subsequently we found it in great quantities 
in other places, higher up the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. 
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On Sunday, the 26 th of June, the remain- 
ing portion of the transports and men-of- 
war entered safely into the river; our 
shipping could not have numbered less than 
seventy to eighty sail ; and considering the 
large size of the transports that were em- 
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ployed in the expedition, it made a formid- 
able appearance. All seemed now ready 
to strike a blow into the very heart of the 
empire. 

Surveying ships Wjgre despatched up the 
river for the purpose'' of sounding, and 
reporting upon the pracis'pbilities of the 
channel, and the possibilities there were of 
ascending it in such large vessels as H.M.S. 
Cornwallis and Belle-Isle — each a seventy- 
four, and drawing little short of twenty- 
foiu* feet of water. In a few days one of 
the surveyors returned with the gratifying 
intelligence of their having discovered a fine 
deep channel for ninety miles, which was 
as far up as they had been. 

It being now considered that the advance 
of the squadron might be prosecuted in safety, 
orders were promulgated, on the 5th of 
.My, for the whole fleet to ^weigh anchor 
on the following morning, in five divisions. 
At 8 A.M. this was accordingly earned into 
effect. Sir W. Parker leading the van, at- 
tended by some steamers, &c., Sir H. Gough, 
in the Marion transport, following shortly 
after, — each division, to prevent confusion, 
having received orders to keep two miles 
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astern of the one immediately in front 
of it. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed 
upon the masters of the transports, which, 
with rare exceptionSj^ smartness of move- 
ment, order, and n^larity of their crews, 
equalled, if they^iwere not superior to, the 
men-of-war of most other nations I have 
ever had the opportunity of criticising. 

Now commenced the most decided fea- 
ture that had yet been shewn in the Chinese 
war, and one well -worthy of the powerful 
nation that was carrying it on. By this 
decided step, the whole army and fleet were 
at once launched into the very vitals of the 
empire, from which retreat without con- 
(luest was now rendered virtual defeat. 
Care, however, was taken to keep up a 
perfect communication with our base, at 
Woosung andQhusan, which, however, from 
the very puerile maritime strength and 
resources of our antagonists, was no very 
difficult matter to accomplish, nor was there 
much chance of their ever seriously attempt- 
ing to disturb it. 

The morning broke decidedly unpro- 
pitious for the undertaking— a heavy, dense 
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atmosphere, with a drizzling rain, led us to 
fear we should be delayed still some days 
longer. It, however, speedily improved to- 
wards the middle of the day. Having pro- 
ceeded about twenty guiles, we discovered a 
small stream flowing iflvo the main channel, 
and just inside, above thli\ tops of the trees, 
were the masts of an enormous fleet of junks, 
some of whom, which had been surprised ere 
they had time to enter, were disembarking 
their cargo with all imaginable speed, fan- 
cying that both fire and sword would other- 
wise overtake them. Much to their own 
surprise they were in no way disturbed. 

Stake nets for fishing here reached com- 
pletely across the stream. In these I was 
informed they caught, at certain seasons 
of the year, a large fish of fine quality, 
greatly resembling our sturgeon. Almost 
at the same moment, both ,the Cornwallis 
and ourselves grounded; all our endeavours 
to get ofi" again having proved fruitless, wc 
remained quiet and stationary until the 
following day’s tide released us from our 
uncomfortable position. 

We were, at this time, just opposite a point 
of land, in the islmid Tsung-Ming, which 
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particularly deserves observation in a mili- 
tary point of view ; the only deep channel 
running close to the land, it was therefore 
probably the very best situation in the whole 
river that could hav^been selected by the 
enemy for the pur^^ of erecting batteries 
to annoy or chg/k our progress up the 
stream, as it commanded completely the only 
navigable part to ships of such burden as 
we possessed. 

This point received the name by which 
we have chosen to distinguish it, from a 
certain Lieutenant Harvey, of H. M. S. 
Com’oy, who met his death at this place. 
He liad landed for the purpose of procuring 
fresh provisions, the crew of the ship 
being very sickly with scurvy, produced by 
a long continuance of salt food and a want of 
vegetables, and rendered the more disagree- 
able from theij constant proximity to the 
shore, and the immense quantities which 
were continually within their sight, but 
which the natives, probably through fear of 
their mandarins, whose orders they were no 
douht acting up to, resolutely refused to 
supply them with. A large body of Chinese 
soldiers happened to be near the spot, and 
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seeing but a small number of foreigners, the 
greater poi’tion of whom were unarmed, in 
which state they had come on shore for the 
better convenience of carrying away the 
necessaries they should procure, determined 
to attack them. To ^"tet this object with 
less personal risk, theyN^jnsconced them- 
selves, unseen, between the foraging party 
and their boat, whose return, laden with 
fowls, &c., was the signal for a general 
volley being poured upon them from the 
place of ambush. Mr. Harvey and one 
marine were laid low. This was not 
altogether unrevenged — a poor satisfaction, 
however. His brother officers and crew 
deplored his loss the more, from his having 
sacrificed his life on this hostile shore in an 
endeavour to alleviate the sufferings of 
his fellow-seamen. These were the two 
first individuals killed by tlje enemy’s fire 
in the Chinese war, the first capture of 
Chusan having taken place without the life 
of a single soldier or sailor having been 
sacrificed. 

In consequence of the wind being westerly, 
thus blowing directly down the river, Ave 
made but tAVO miles on the 7th; and it Avas 
not considered prudent to beat against it. 
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even (luring the few hours of flood tide, 
for although the river here had the appear- 
ance of immense width, yet the deep chan- 
nel was intricate, and as yet hut very im- 
perfectly known. Thia-ievening we received 
intimation that H. Blonde was ashore 
some few miles Ijiiver down. Every man- 
of-war that had joined the Admiral had now 
been aground at least once during the ex- 
jiedition, with the exception of the Dido, of 
which good fortune she could not boast many 
days. It, however, Avas in no Avay to be 
Avondered at, for what Avith the shalloAvness 
of the river and the rapidity of the tides, it 
Avas indeed admirable to observe the dex- 
terity displayed on all sides in avoiding the 
numerous banks with which Ave were sur- 
rounded. 

On the 8th, AA’^e made a long run, losing 
sight of TsungrMing and Mason’s Island. 
We kept about mid-channel, and about 
2 r. M. we Avere abreast of some rising land, 
the most lofty peak of which goes by the 
name of Pagoda-hill, from the circumstance 
of a high pyramidical building having been 
built on its summit, in the curious and fan- 
tastic style peculiar to these edifices. The 
“ tout ensemble” had a striking and remark- 
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able appearance in regard to the low land 
for miles surrounding it — one side being 
scarped by nature as abruptly as the cliffs 
at Dover. On casting our eyes around the 
horizon, a few moro^of these tiny mountains 
presented themselves/^oking precisely like 
islands in the midst oiVin unbroken sea; 
the whole country otherwise, within the 
range of the telescope, being one continued 
flat of highly cultivated land. I have not 
the least doubt that the ocean once held 
her sway where whole millions of the count- 
less inhabitants of this gigantic empire now 
fatten on the bounties of nature, improved 
as they are by the unceasing industry of 
this ant-like population; and that all this 
alluvial soil is nothing more than a deposit 
from the mountains in the interior, occa- 
sioned by the floods after heavy rains 
driving the land bodily towards the sea; 
and although, to carry this idea out, the 
imagination of my readers will be put to a 
severe task, considering how many thousand 
square miles of land that district now em- 
braces, yet, when they boar in mind what 
an immense body of water must be conti- 
nually pouring into tlie ocean, where, at 
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ninety miles from its mouth, the river is 
twelve or fourteen miles wide, with a cur- 
rent varying from four to six knots per 
hour, and the water so surcharged with 
muddy particles that ^»thing can be seen 
three inches beneath^- the surface ; I think, 
when they take all,>these things into consi- 
deration, they will deem my theory, to say 
the least of it, by no means impossible. 

The ascent of the river in such large ves- 
sels was rather tedious. While the tides lasted 
wc generally resorted to their assistance to 
enable us to pursue our march, occasionally 
having recourse to the help of a steamer, 
the winds continuing so light that we were 
unable to trust entirely to our sails alone, 
to force such huge bodies against so heavy 
a mass of water, making its way out. At 
four, P.M., on the 8th, we came to anchor 
opposite a small»town called Fooshan. All 
hands were upon the qui vive at observing 
a number of armed boats proceeding from 
the flag-ship towards the land. We now 
fancied there would be some work to be 
done ; we moreover thought we could dis- 
cover batteries on the shore, about three 
miles distant. We watched their pi’oceed- 
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ings intently with our glasses, * expecting 
every moment a signal for us to join them 
in an attack upon the place. The boats’ crews 
having hoarded some junks, we afterwards 
saw them quietly ^p on shore, and then 
for the first time p^eived that the bat> 
teries were dismantled, ^d apparently there 
was no chance of their meeting with any in- 
terruption to the proceedings they might 
think proper to adopt. We soon perceived 
that the only blood likely to flow on this 
occasion would be that of bullocks, pigs, 
and poultry. 

A short distance from the town itself, and 
further removed inland, was a rising piece 
of ground, upon the summit of which was 
situated a large temple, or other public 
building, and beyond this, still further 
from the banks of the river, an old fort. 
These evidently were in no .state of repair to 
resist, in any serious degree, the force of our 
artillery; but, garrisoned by determined 
troops, would have proved a serious obstacle 
in the adv.ance of any body unprovided with 
that powerful arm in warfare. The ships’ 
crew and soldiers in H. M. S. Belle-Isle 
received this day a supply of fresh provi- 
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sions, which was the more acceptable to 
them, as they had not had more than twenty- 
one days of fresh meat issued to them since 
their leaving Plymouth, now nearly seven 
months, and strong p/mptoras of scurvy 
was shewing itself throughout their ranks, 
to he attributed to '^ie cause I have already 
mentioned, together with the crowded state 
of the ship. 

On the following day, with the first 
of the tide, we again weighed anchor ; this 
was not, however, before mid-day. A light, 
but favourable breeze from the east accom- 
panied us, and with the prospect of soon 
reaching Golden Island all hearts were alive 
and merry. 

I have omitted to mention that during 
the time the boats from H.M.S. Cornwallis 
were landing u,t Fooshan, a total eclipse of 
the sun took pladb. This is invariably con- 
sidered by the Chinese as a very unfavour- 
able omen, boding nought but evil to tlie 
country wherever it may be visible. Under 
present circumstances, their superstitious 
fears were doubly roused, and, as I afterwards 
ascertained, numbers of them stated it 
would be madness to resist us, being con- 
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vinced that we were leagued iu close con- 
nexion with devils and demons, and assisted 
by them to the destruction of all who op- 
posed our will. 

Upon this occa^on a soothsayer pro- 
phesied — and the se>|uel shows with how 
much truth — that fire,^od, famine, war, and 
pestilence, would all take place in this pro- 
vince during the season. The four first 
dreadful scourges visited this unhappy 
people, in the widest sense of the woid. 
The fifth (pestilence) was not the less relent- 
less among our own ranks : vast numbers ol‘ 
brave young fellows meeting an untimely 
grave ere many weeks had passed — their 
only shroud the waters of the ocean stream. 
Another prophe(;y was also freely handed 
about — that their country would be con- 
quered by a woman, assisted by sliips, which 
should progress over the .waters unassisted 
by sails, and against contrary tides. These 
two circumstances had apparently come bi 
pass, in regard to our beloved Queen having 
sent us on this distant expedition, with 
such a numerous fleet of steamers, (or, 
as they are called there, fireships.) They 
were naturally all of one mind that the 
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day of thep celestial power was near its com- 
pletion, and that an empire, which for its 
durability had become proverbial, would ere 
long he overturned, and that they should be 
placed under the control* and government of 
the “ Red-haired Barbarians,” after the same 
manner that the f«ir plains of Ilindostan 
had fallen under their sway. How little 
did they know of our home politics ! How 
astonished would their wisest men have 
been, could they have had a peep into I)own- 
ing-street, and there have learned that not 
only was territorial aggrandizement not 
sought after, however dazzling it might he 
to those upon the field they would wish to 
occupy, hut, on the conti’ary, all the instimc- 
tions from home agreed in positively forbid- 
ding any territorial conquest whatever; 
and on no account to raise the standard of 
rebellion or revolution, or to give en- 
couragement to any scheme tending to dis- 
place the present dynasty now ruling over 
the destinies of the kingdom of China. 

On leaving Fooshan, the river took a 
complete bend back towards Pagoda Hill, 
in sight of which we were detained at anchor 
two days, during which time the steamers 
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were busily employed, botli day and night, 
in searching out the deepest and best chan- 
nel by which we might ascend, and laying 
down buoys to mark the safest track. 
Strict orders were j^en that no one should 
land upon the banks <!|f the river, it being 
tlie policy as much as j^ssible to conciliate 
the inhabitants, whose farm-yards had too 
often being cleared by foraging parties from 
the ships ; , at which practices none were 
more expert than the caterers for the mas- 
ters of the transports, receiving from eatdi 
officer a handsome remuneration for the 
provision of his table. These orders I am 
inclined to think were too constantly devi- 
ated from, at least so the numerous stories 1 
afterwards heard would incline me to be- 
lieve, as they were naturally ■ desirous of 
filling their larders at as cheap a rate as 
possible. ‘ 

Each master of a transport was supposed 
to keep, and I believe with but few excep- 
tions they did so, a liberal table. When 
the troops landed, should it be for a few 
days’ duration, the officei’s were supplied 
from the same source. On some few occa- 
sions complaints were preferred to the 
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Admiral on this subject; inquiry was duly 
made Unto it, and they were then placed 
upon a stipulated footing, which, according 
to the opinion of the reader, may be con- 
sidered sufficiently liberal, or otlierwise — to 
each individual in the mess was allowed, ‘per 
diem, three bottlesvaf beer, one of wine, and 
a pint of brandy. Three-quarters of the 
amount of this expense was defrayed by 
government : eight rupees l)eing pgid daily 
lor each officer, to the masters of the trans- 
ports, out of which government allowed six, 
the officer himself paying the remaining two ; 
moreover, the whole army were upon war 
batta, drawing, tentage, and full allowances 
— indeed, the liberality which Avas shewn 
upon all occasions during this war, inore 
especially to the army, I shoidd think un- 
precedented. 

These allowaixces had been regulated by 
the authorities in India; and no one who 
has once served under tlie Hon. Company but 
Avould be delighted to renew his acquaint- 
ance witli such liberal paymasters. 

On the I2th, we came in sight of a town 
called Kiang-jeen-heen, most romantically 
situated beneatli a high over-hanging hill. 

m. I. ji 
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The country was now gradually assuming a 
somewhat more pleasing character, exchang- 
ing the dull everlasting flat of paddy 
grounds for an occasional rising piece of 
ground, some of *t;hese scantily wooded. 
Like all the other hills we had yet met with in 
this thickly inhabited country, a temple was 
built upon its top ; this was now surrounded 
by a dense mass of people, gazing with 
wonder and astonishment at so strange and 
novel a spectacle, as a countless number of 
gigantic barbarian ships, stemming, by aid 
of their huge Avings, the rapid current of 
these waters, hitherto altogether forbidden 
to any, save to those who with reverence 
looked upon his Imperial Majesty as the 
highest or only potentate on earth. The 
fire-ships, however, seemed to rivet most of 
their attention, totally bafiling all notions 
they had previously held, jn regard to the 
wonderful strength of this monster river, 
whose power, from infancy, they had been 
taught to respect and dread. About two 
miles below Kiang-jeen-heeu a battery Jiad 
lately existed, but had, like all the others avi- 
had yet passed, since Woosung, been dis- 
mantled by the Chinese prior to our arrival. 

1 am inclined to* think this had been done 
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very much at the instigation of the inhabi- 
tants of the town themselves, for wherever 
we met with no resistance we invariably 
treated them with kindness; but wherever 
the contrary had been ijheir line of action, 
the destruction of their property, subse- 
quently to the destruction of many of them- 
selves, was the sure sequel to their oppo- 
sition. The unexpected audacity of the 
barbarians in thus approaching into the very 
heart of the country Avas now complete. 

The town of Kiang-jeen-heen itself ap- 
peared a very pretty one ; a remarkable and 
lofty pagoda shcAved above some trees, to- 
gether with the party-coloured roofs of 
various temples ; avc could also clearly 
perceive the entrance to a large canal, and 
could discern, with our glasses, the passage- 
boats within These Avere the first of that 
description of aonveyance Avhich I hud so 
often read of, that we had as yet met 
with, and sheAved us clearly we must be 
approaching towards the populous toAvns of 
central China. What I so much regretted 
was, not being able to laud and examine at 
leisure these curious places ; but 1 contented 
myself with the idea that ere many- days 
H 2 * 
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should elapse, both Kinshan and Ching- 
kiang-foo would be in our possession — the 
latter probably one of the richest cities in 
China, and which has now become a rival 
to the southern capital, Nankin, herself. 
These surmises proved to be well founded, 
as I shall presently hav»»occasion to shew. 
We remained one day at anchor a few miles 
above this town, the small steamers again 
feeling our way up the river, which was here 
about six or seven miles wide, the tides, 
each day’s march from the mouth of tlw; 
stream, losing their influence and length of 
daily duration, evidently shewing that, ere 
many more miles, we should be obliged to 
trust entirely to the winds, to push us on. 

We all agreed that this was the hottest day 
we had yet experienced since leaving the 
Straits of Suuda; many there, were who 
fainted whilst employed about their daily 
avocations in the ships. 

We were charmed to sec, on the morning 
of the 14th, the signal hoisted, on board 
H.M.S. the Cornwallis, to weigh; and never 
was the order more promptly executed. 
Shortly after, the master of H.M.S. Belle 
Isle, who had been sent forward in one of 
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the steamers, returned on board, and en- 
deavoured to answer the united inquiries of 
some two dozen voices, as to what he had 
seen. He said, he had proceeded some dis- 
tance up the river, and fancied he had been 
within sight of Kinshan ; at all events, they 
had been tired upcrfi, from a battery mount- 
ing some twenty pieces of cannon; that 
there was plenty of water as far as they had 
gone. I can compare our progress in some 
respects to that of the early navigators — in- 
teresting in the extreme — not an instance 
of a single Individual, much less of an 
European, out of our whole force, ever hav- 
ing been within this altogether unknown 
region. We were fortunate in having again 
a strong fair wind, enabling us to follow 
closely in the. Admiral’s wake. The greater 
part of this day’s run was through one un- 
varied level country as far as the eye could 
reach; the river was very circuitous, as we 
appeared as if we were sailing rather away 
from, than towards, the batteries which had 
opened on our steamers. Comparatively 
but few people flocked to the banks. The 
country, on the whole, was more thickly 
wooded than we had been accustomed to sec, 
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and, in some measure, resembled the richest 
and finest spots in the lowlands of our own 
much beloved, far distant home. Peeping 
constantly from beneath the trees were oc- 
tagonal and square pagodas, belonging to 
their sacred buildings, and putting us in 
mind of the towers and steeples of our own 
churches, in some secluded villages, where 
many of us were not ashamed to allow our 
thoughts oftentimes to roam. 

At short intervals, on the river’s banks, 
small huts w'ere built among the reeds; 
their occupants employed attending their 
eel-pots, which appeared to be constructed of 
bamboo, and finished with peculiar neatness, 
so inherent in this curious people; they 
were shaped much the same as our own. 
They had another method of fishing, whicli 
I had before seen practised in the tide-Avays, 
both in France and Turkey; this was, by 
alternately lowering anti raising a huge 
landing-net, taking from it at each succes- 
sive haul the slippery captives which may 
not have had sulBScient expertness to escape 
ere it was drawn up. 

At sun-down we observed the Admiral to 
have taken up a position about four miles 
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a-head of where we then were, and imme- 
diately under a high mountain ; we heard a 
few shots fired, saw some boats landing, 
and, ere we could arrive at our anchorage, 
near to the Cornwallis,# a tremendous blaze 
of light arose from the shore, which had a 
very fine appearfijice, as by this time it 
had become quite dark. We soon ascer- 
tained that this was nothing more than two 
or three small batteries which had been 
destroyed, the marines having set fire to a 
large temple, which had been converted into 
a temporary barrack by the Chinese troops, 
who had been placed to defend the guns, 
but who had very judiciously escaped, upon 
seeing what a stupendous force was about to 
overwhelm them. 

Immediately before our retiring to rest, 
an awful fire broke out in a small vil- 
lage somewhat, below the spot we were 
anchored in. This was reported to be 
the act of the Chinese themselves, who, 
they said, intended to follow the example of 
the Russians on the invasion of the French, 
and set fire to their dwellings on our ad- 
vance. Long after the war was terminated, 
I found that this had been occasioned solely 
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by the carelessness of one of a boat’s crew, 
who Avere seeking for provisions, and who, 
after lighting his pipe, carelessly threw the 
brand rvith which he had done so among 
some dry straw ; it speedily ignited, and 
the destiniction of this happy little village 
Avas the consequence. Fjjrtunate Avas it for 
this individual that the Admiral did not 
discover the real cause of the conflagration. 
Some of our expeditions after poultry and 
oxen, which, from the unwillingness of the 
Chinese authorities to alloAV the common 
people to supply us Avith provisions, Avcrc 
of necessity resorted to, Avere amusing 
enough, while others led to most disas- 
trous consequences, in which case, almost 
invariably, tlie unhappy Chinese became the 
victims. Upon one occasion, I remember, a 
party started on a foraging expedition, Avitli 
an intention of proceeding to,a village, Avhich 
they saw some miles in the inteidor ; this 
they without difficulty reached, and speedily 
commenced the old practice of appropriatizig 
to themselves Avhat most suited their Avants 
from the stalls in the market-place, most 
of the inhabitants having fled. Their 
party soon became separated through their 
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eagerness, and little imagined these simple 
people would think of resisting them; on a 
sudden, however, there was a violent com- 
motion on a small bridge, and a rush towards 
one particular individual; he defended him- 
self bravely for a considerable time, shoot- 
ing two of his opjponents with a double- 
barrelled gun which he carried with him, but 
was eventually overpowered, and when in 
the act of being dispatched witli a heavy 
iron hoe, was fortunately released by the 
timely intervention of one of his companions, 
who, drawing his pistol, shot the assailant. 
Numbers were increasing upon them on all 
sides, and had they not speedily returned 
to their boat, very little doubt exists that 
they would have been every one of them put 
to death. 

On the 15th, the surveying ships again 
proceeded on tl;eir work. The necessary 
slow progress was to all parties exceedingly 
annoying, more especially so to the troops, 
who had been cooped up during so many 
months in our sadly overcrowded ship; who 
were, in consequence, very desirous to land 
and take up their abode upon shore. 

I know of few things more unpleasant 
H 3 
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than a heavy cold in the head. There are 
not many of my readers, I make bold to 
assert, "who are not occasionally beset by 
this disagreeable companion. Let those 
who consider themselves worthy objects of 
commiseration when suffering under its 
effects, while surrounded, by all the comforts 
of a snug English house, have some compas- 
sion for those in the same state, who are so 
unfortunate as to be pent up within the 
narrow limits of a ship, the thermometer 
at 91°, the tropical rays of a July sun 
fiercely reflected from the glassy surface of 
the water, without one breath of air to cool 
his parching temples; and no sooner has 
that powerful orb vanislied for the night, 
than all the million insects that such a cli- 
mate gives birth to, having lain dormant 
during the day, instantly spring into life 
and motion. The mosqpitoes here, the 
largest and most venomous I ever met with, 
— and I consider myself no bad judge, hav- 
ing writhed under the tortures of these pigmy 
tormentors in all quarters of the globe, — im- 
mediately commence an attack, apparently 
with double relish, upon their foreign vic- 
tims. Oh! horror of horrors, defend me 
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from a bad cold at any time or place, but 
more especially in a tropical or marshy 
climate, with the average daily thermome- 
ter at 90° Fahrenheit. With this dreaded 
companion were many of us now tormented. 

I was greatly amused by the means em- 
ployed by a Chinee of the name of Atang, 
who had been given to us as interpreter, to 
drive away a cold and rheumatic pain, and 
have subsequently found that it is the com- 
mon mode resorted to by this simple people 
to chase away such maladies. He employed 
the services of one of the soldiers to rub his 
back with a number of the small copper 
•50X118 of the country, called cash, until the 
blood was ready to rush from under the 
skin, and the whole surface was dreadfully 
inflamed ; he moreover plucked small pieces 
of flesh from his body, and constantly drove 
pins into his Iggs: these remedies, I pre- 
sume, he had recourse to, upon the same 
principle as that of the late Mr. St. John 
Long — counter-irritation. I could not, how- 
ever, help giving him great credit for his 
endurance of pain, although I could not be 
persuaded, even at his constant solicita- 
tion, assuring me it was a cure for all evils 
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(which ill one sense I thought very possible) 
to undergo the same treatment ; by no 
Ineiins becoming a convert to the principle of 
scarifying one’s back to drive away a head- 
ache, but rather fancying it would be follow- 
ing the example of the gentleman who cut 
off his nose, as the surest method of annoy- 
ing his face. 

About eleven in the forenoon we heard a 
great number of shots fired from the heavy 
artillery. Oui‘ anxiety to know the cause 
was not gratified until the morning of the 
16th, when we were informed that it Avas 
occasioned by the firing from the Chinese 
upon the H. C. S. S. Fhlegethon, who by 
accident having discovered a small masked 
battery among some reeds upon the banlcs 
of the river, had been fired uiion from it; 
this had been kept up for a short time with 
becoming spirit. A few {shells, hoAvcver, 
nicely pitched, bursting among the de- 
fenders, soon threw them into disorder, and 
they speedily evacuated both their guns and 
the post. 

In the meantime H.M.S.F. Vixen had 
proceeded beyond this masked work without 
even discovering its character, and had 
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rctiched the Golden Island itself, which 
they described as the most beautil'ul little 
fairy isle imaginable, covered with temples, 
whose gilt-topped pagodas shone brilliantly 
in the evening sun. 'Shey stated that they 
had caught sight of the town of Ching- 
Kiang-Foo, whiclw they described as a very 
huge city, about three miles in the interior, 
the inhabitants quitting it as fast as they 
could, carrying witli them their effects. 
These accounts filled us with a desire to pro- 
ceed forward. A dead calm, however, suc- 
ceeded to the strong and favourable breezes 
we had lately experienced, and we had no 
resource but that of calling patience to our 
aid, to make us endure our unenviable 
situation. We once or twice visited the 
dismantled batteries, and Avalked to tlie 
summit of the hill, Avhere a small pagoda 
had been, as usual, erected, Avhich I trust the 
Admiral was not offended by our christening 
afresh after his OAvn title, calling it the 
Admiral’s Pagoda. 

On the 18th, I accepted an offer of going 
up the river in the Medusa, which vessel 
was dispatched for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what our foremost ships were about. 
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and the cause of the firing which we had 
heard the evening previous, near Kinshan. 
I thus had an opportunity of being the first 
of our own immediate party of seeing this 
beautiful little spot.* The entrances to the 
Grand Canal appeared studded with junks, 
opposite to each of which, one leading to 
the north of China, the other to the rich 
provinces in the south, a man-of-war was 
stationed. 

In their attempt to weigh anchor in 
H.M.S. Cornwallis, this day, they broke 
their capstan to pieces : this unlucky acci- 
dent delayed the whole force until the 
19th, when we all started, and by the 
aid of powerful steamers attached along- 
side the largest ships, we found ourselves 
able to overcome the tremendous force of 
the current, unassisted as we now were by 
any tide, for at this distance from the ocean 
we were altogether beyond its influence. 
The latter portion of this day’s voyage was 
particularly interesting, more especially im- 
mediately prior to our arrival at King-Shang, 
about three miles short of which we passed 
an island called Shwei-Shan, or Santo-Shan, 
by us more commonly known by the name 
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of Silver Island: this was highly wooded, 
with many handsome buildings amongst 
the trees, and in its northern channel were 
two very remarkable rocks, perfectly white. 
Upon this island had» been established an 
heronry, the heron being considered here, as 
elsewhere, a royal bird : these were all of a 
pure white, and had the appearance of being 
very tame. I could never ascertain if they 
were in the habit of hawking them, as in 
many parts, both in Europe and the west of 
Asia. It was towards evening when we 
passed, and about a thousand of these sedate- 
looking birds were perched upon the upper 
branches of the trees; so thickly were they 
collected togethei', as to give an appeaz’ance 
to the wood of being covered with snow. 
We had much difficulty, on account of the 
strength of rhe tide, in passing this island, 
being whisked about among the eddies and 
whirlpools of the river, where the ship had 
no steerage way ; this is called by the 
southern Chinese, Chow-Chow Water, sig- 
nifying a mixing or mingling, and is ap- 
plied by them with, apparently to us, great 
indiscrimination, it being used also to convey 
the idea of eating, though in that sense not 
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altogether inaptly, for such mixtures and 
messes as they seem to devour with relish, 
would, I really believe, turn the stomach 
of an Esquimaux. At seven p.m. we an- 
chored about half ti mile astern of the 
Admiral, opposite to whose ship Avas the 
southern entrance to the Gwind Canal, Avhich 
ran directly through the suburbs of tlie 
town of Ching-kiang-foo, wliich city from 
the main-top of our ship gave me the idea 
of being of great magnitude, in which 1 
was subsequently fully confii'med. 

The beautiful island of Kinslian I’ose, like 
a fairy queen, out of the river, Avith its 
golden-tipped pagoda glittering in the even- 
ing sun : all seemed peace and tranquillity. 
Alas ! hoAV soon was all this to be exchanged 
for the dreary horrors of war, let loose upon 
this devoted city ; Avhich, but for the obsti- 
nacy of the Tartar emperor, t could so easily 
have been averted. Scarce had Ave anchored, 
when an enormous fire broke out in the 
toAvn ; this must have been ignited by the 
Chinese, which was a very common method 
among them to screen the depredations 
they committed, under cover of the Avar, 
upon their defenceless fellow-countrymen, 
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who, from timidity, had coustautly quitted 
their dwellings, leaving their houses and pro- 
perty, on our approach, to the tender mercies 
of tlic mob or our own followers. 

The next morning, the fleet of transports 
not having fully arrived. Lord Saltoun ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Admiral to 
accompany him on a survey up the river in 
the Hon. Comp. S.S. Pluto. About a mile 
above Kinshan we came to the entrance of 
the northern Grand Canal, leading to Pekin, 
and by which supplies from the rich and fertile 
districts in the south are forwarded to the 
emperor : all transit by this means was now 
completely blocked up, which must very soon 
have acted in a twofold way to his discom- 
fort — ^both ruining his treasury and making 
his subjects dissatisfied ■witli his wai’. The 
Chinese empire was, by this movement, vir- 
tually cut in two, the head no longer having 
any connexion with the heart and hands of 
this stupendous body. Opposite to this, 
and on the south bank, was a small creek, 
into which had been thrust bet ween 500 and 
600 junks, which had fallen into our pos- 
session, but which contained scarce any- 
thing valuable, having been, with few 
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exceptions, previously plundered by their 
crews. The country around seemed no way 
altered, from the character which it bore 
below the island of Santo-shan — namely, 
that of a flat alluvial soil, teeming with 
vegetation, in the very highest state of 
culture. Some miles inland we could per- 
ceive a range of rather lofty hills, which 
seemed to run in the direction in which we 
supposed Nankin to lie. We proceeded on 
as far as I-chin-heen, a town mentioned by 
Mr. Ellis, Secretary to Lord Amherst’s em- 
bassy, as the fii’st at which he stopped, 
on his partial ascent of this . river, prior 
to their reaching Nankin, on their re- 
turn from the northern capital. Here we 
found H.M.S. Dido at anchor; they had 
already succeeded in establishing a pretty 
good market, and a certain interchange of 
civilities with the mandarins of the place, for 
which her captain was proverbial. It was 
truly astonishing to see the I'emainsof such an 
enormous fleet of junks as had been wantonly 
set lire to by Chinese miscreants, for what 
reason I never could understand ; huge masts 
and half-burned spars were strewed all over 
the surface of the river, and the banks were 
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literally lined with these half-burned wrecks. 
On our return we discovered that most of 
the transports had already arrived, and that 
our commander-in-chief had, with his usual 
(celerity of movement under such circum- 
stances, determined upon landing and storm- 
ing the town on the following morning, at 
daybreak. Orders were instantly conveyed 
l)y signal to the different ships, which 
unfortunately were in some instances mis- 
understood. In consequence of the lateness 
of the hour and the rapidity of the current, 
they could not all be conveyed personally. 

The portion of duty allotted to our brigade 
Avas that of defeating a Tartar cami>, which 
Avas formed upon some heights overlooking 
the toAvn, about five miles distant from the 
river’s bank, it being intended that the 
toAvn itself should occupy the attention of 
the brigades under Generals Schoede and 
Bartley, to each of which, as well as to our 
own, had been allotted a due proportion of 
artillery and sappers. 
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Thursday, July 21, musfr ever be to ine 
a memorable day, as it was the first 
upon which I met the enemy on the field, 
and my feelings were naturally somewhat 
excited on the occasion. We rose long 
before daylight, and found the steamer in 
which we were about to disembark, along- 
side ; the disembarkation was accomplished 
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by ourselves and the regiment on board as 
expeditiously, and as regularly, as was 
possible, but in consequence of some mis- 
understanding regarding the signals or 
orders, only a portion 'of our brigade ar- 
rived at the appointed spot, although we 
waited more tha» two hours for them. 
As the day advanced, the heat naturally 
became more oppressive, and but for this 
accident, the greater part of our day’s 
work might have been more speedily ter- 
minated than it was. The lieutenant- 
general examined, from some neighbouring 
heights, the encampment the enemy had 
formed; but from the nature of the ground 
they had chosen, it was altogether impos- 
sible to determine their number. We were 
then ordered to proceed to attack them 
with what troops had already arrived ; these 
amounted in the’whole to about 1000 men, 
together with three small field-pieces upon 
Avhiielbarrow carriages, it being easier with 
these to transport guns over the narrow 
paths which intersect the paddy grounds, 
and which present such continual difficulties 
to the movement of troops through the en- 
tire cultivated districts of this country. 
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Making the best of our way over an open 
country, which appeared to have been used 
by the inhabitants of this populous town 
as a burial-ground, and skirting our way 
through the numetous enclosures which we 
were obliged to cross, we at last halted 
when about one thousand yards distant 
from the encampment of the enemy, from 
whence we saw that they were drawn out 
in order of battle, a portion of their force 
being posted upon the summit of a lofty 
hill, immediately on our right. It was 
difficult for us to make any just calcula- 
tion as to their numbers, but we agreed in 
thinking they did not exceed 2000 men. 
This was one of the most interesting moments 
I had yet known, the first in which the real 
services of my profession were brought into 
play. By their dress, we could discover 
them to be Tartars, not Chinese; and witli 
their numerous banners glittering in the 
sun, what between their spearmen and their 
bowmen, they had a somewhat grotesque, 
though, I am free to confess, an imposing 
appearance. We made a formation as 
quickly as the fatigued state of our troops 
would allow, during which time they kept 
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up from their destructive ginjalls a pretty 
smart fire upon us, without our having 
the power of returning it effectually, utter- 
ing at the same time the most discordant 
and fiendish yells you ’can hy any possi- 
bility imagine, which doubtless, in some of 
their former wars, had been of much service, 
but which upon this occasion was not likely 
to be of great avail. Strange to say, this 
fire had but very little effect, although the 
balls constantly whizzed around us. Major 
Anstnithcr, the ofiScer so long a prisoner at 
Ningpo, having at last succeeded in getting 
up his field-pieces, gave them a few rounds, 
during which time we advanced upon them, 
but long ere we could approach, they turned 
and fled, which from their previously deter- 
mined appearance surprised many of us 
much ; and so expeditiously did they perform 
this movement, 4hat when we arrived upon 
the crest of the hill, not a vestige of them 
could we perceive ; on the advance of one of 
our companies, a few were discovered who 
had thrown themselves among the bushes for 
concealment. Many were the sedan-chairs 
deserted by their owners and bearers, in their 
hurry to get clear off, and small Tartar ponies 
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which were loose, the officers whose pro- 
perty they were, rather trusting to their own 
legs to escape, than to the fleetness of tlieir 
steeds. We had now liberty to reconnoitre 
the ground which they had taken up, for 
to liave pursued them would have been pur- 
suing a shade : as was their usual custom, 
their arms and dress were soon cast aside, 
and none could tell which was a peasant, 
which a soldier. We found that they had 
chosen a most capital position for every 
emergency, either to fight or fly, as best 
suited them. Immediately in their rear 
was a broad paved road, leading from 
Ching-kiang-foo to Nankin, by which they 
escaped. A cry was soon raised that the 
camp was on fire : taking precautions, there- 
fore, to remove the men to a sufficient dis- 
tance, in case any ammunition should 
explode, we halted awhile •to rest, securing 
a few trophies, such as banners, bows and 
arrows, &c. Neither were we much inclined, 
nor had we great opportunity, to inspect 
their camp very closely. ( 'fiance threw in 
my way some small written documents, 
which afterwaids I ascertained contained 
the names of some of the officers ami men; 
indeed, to such a de^ee of regularity in this 
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respiect are their arrangements carried out, 
that for many years past. a regular list has 
been published at Pekin of all their superior 
military officers — much prior to anything 
like air army list having even been thought 
of in our own country. 

An aiTOw, whioli is invariably carried by 
an aide-de-camp, when he is entrusted with 
an order by his general, with the hour of 
the day at which he starts stamped upon it, 
also fell into my possession. 

The excitement being somewhat abated, 
the heat was now beginning to be severely 
felt by the men, particularly among those 
who, for so many months, had had no exer- 
cise; numbers were falling out from the 
ranks, and some — I believe I do not exag- 
gerate when I say nearly a dozen — ^fell down 
d^d upon tho spot. Our first care, there- 
fore, was to march them, as speedily as 
practicable, to a neighbouring viUage, taking 
possession of a number of joss-houses and 
other buildings, to get them shelter from 
the sad effects of such a sun. We lost but 
five men, killed by the enemy’s fire, but 
before night, about twenty of H.M.’s 98th 
had perished from the effects of coup de 

m. I. I 
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soleiL This, indeed, was a sad thing; but 
we were soon obliged to grow callous to 
such scenes, for ere the week was past, forty 
more men in that regiment alone had 
perished by choleraj brought about by cx- 
posiire, want of rest, and a too free indul- 
gence in unripe fruits and raw vegetables, 
which it was impossible for their officers to 
persuade them from indulging in. I can- 
not resist giving a short detail of the day’s 
proceedings, which, I fear, is much more 
interesting to myself than it will be to my 
readers. 

It would, indeed, be out of place for me 
to continue to give a much longer descrip- 
tion of the military movements of this day ; 
suffice it to sayj that for some time after we 
had occupied the village we heard a con- 
tinued heavy fire. 

The disembarkation was "commenced on 
the 21st, at daybreak. The 1st brigade, 
under Major-general Lord Saltoun, moved 
forward to attack the intrenched camp, 
which was gallantly carried about 9 o’clock, 
after a short resistance, the Chinese preci- 
pitately retiring over the hills. Major- 
general Schocde, with the 2nd brigade, about 
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the same time ascended the heights assigned 
to him on the river side, and after dis- 
charging some rockets into Z'.e city, gallantly 
pushed forward, under a smart fire of ginjalls 
and musketry from the walls, and entered 
that point of the city by escalade, about 10 
o’clock. About n(>on, the arrangements for 
forcing the west outer gate being completed, 
it was most eftectually blown in, when the 
3rd brigade, under hlajor-gencrul Bartley, 
accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief, 
gallantly rushed in, sweeping all before 
thein, Tlie buildings above the gate, in 
whicli the Tartar troops had been posted, 
wore at tlie same time completely enveloped 
in flames. The Tartars, however, within the 
city, wore still unsubdued; and having 
collected a large body, the 18th and 49th 
regiments, in advancing by the rampart^, 
were suddenly fired upon, and sustained a 
severe loss in officers and men, although 
their opponents sufiered in a tenfold degree. 

The operations of this day were executed 
under a burning sun, with the thermometer 
above 90, and the loss of life in consequence 
Avas serious. 

The loss of the land forces, I fear, was not 
I 2 
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less than 30 killed, 110 wounded in action, 
3 missing, and about 20 who died from the 
effects of the sun ; that of the Chinese must 
have been immense, as, independently of 
those who fell in action, inci’cdible numbers 
of the Tartars, in some cases including 
whole families, unhappil/' died by their own 
hands. Their force within the city was 
supposed to have amounted to between 3000 
and 4000. 

Contrary to the expectation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the attack on the toAvn 
was resisted to the utmost; in many in- 
stances the ground was disputed inch by 
inch; and when our troops Iiad jiossession 
of the ramparts, the Tartars still continued 
to tire from the covert of their garden walls 
upon our men: it was this spirited, though 
unless resistance on their part, which caused 
so great a loss in both irtbn and officers, 
amounting to about 150 killed and wounded. 
All was quiet, and every portion in our 
hands by three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
many of us courting sleep to the utmost of 
our power; but, in too many instances, the 
excitement we had gone through utterly 
precluded us that refreshment. 
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111 a part of the religious building in 
which we had taken up our quarters were 
large stores of rich silks and satins, of the 
finest Nankin manufacture; these, as you 
will readily imagine, becoming the lawful 
hot* of the captors, were without loss of 
time divided. Th|j portion, however, which 
fell to my share, passed into the hands of 
some one else on its way on board, which 
many have since told me I well deserved. 

During the course of the night we were 
continually alarmed by a few detached por- 
tions of the enemy advancing upon our 
encampment, and firing into it; this was 
especially harassing to the troops, as they 
were obliged to be continually prepared to 
resist an attack, and could obtain no rest 
whatever. 

One ridiculous scene occurred before 
daybreak. Our Jiorscs, which had been biit 
badly secured, got loose, and instantly com- 
menced fighting with one another ; the Native 
Kegimcnt, half awake, fancied that the 
Tartars were upon them, and such a rush 
and confusion as then took place I have 
rarely ever been a witness to. The first 

* LwA, HmdoBtanee for plunder. 
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thing I observed, upon getting up, was Cap- 
tain K., who placed himself in a good position 
to take a cut at my head with my own sword ; 
fortunately, the moon was shining in all her 
brightness, or I really think some horrid 
catastrophe would have taken place, mis- 
taking friend for foe. ^After coming tho- 
roughly to our senses, we were astonished 
to think we could have been such fools, as 
out-posts &c. had been regularly posted, 
and a surprise was totally impossible. 

We remained in this village, called Tong- 
chow, about one week, during which time wc 
were obliged to depend upon the shipping 
for all our supplies, there being scarce any 
possibility of purchasing anything, as the 
neighbouring hamlets had been previously 
swept bare of fowls, ducks, e'ec., by tlio 
hands of their little scrupulous former 
protectors, the Tartar troops. 

I received a visit on an early day from 
the doctor of our ship, who was exceed- 
ingly anxious to obtain a specimen of a 
lady's foot, and begged me to assist him in 
his laudable desire to forward the ends of 
science. A few hours previously, in my 
rambles, I had seen a young lady laid out 
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in her coffin, immediately behind the room 
we were living in. Having informed him of 
this, he proceeded to the spot to procure his 
prize ; and very shortly returned with the 
young lady’s pettitoes, wrapped up in his 
pocket-handkerchief, Avhich some weeks after 
I saw pickled, ^fter the most approved 
fashion. I here give a fac-simile of the 
appearance of one of them. 



On our retiring from the village a few 
days subsequently, no doubt an examina- 
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tion of the lady took place, when her friends 
must have been not a little surprised to see 
that the feet, which so seldom walked be- 
fore, should, upon our approach, have trotted 
off, leaving the body behind. 

The Chinese ladies are often accused of 
being cross-tempered ; thi^. is not so much to 
be wondered at, considering how the shoe 
pinches. 



During the time of our stay I had fre- 
quent opportunities of visiting the town, 
and such a .scene a.s the tout enseinhla j^re- 
sented I trust I may never see again, and 
sincerely did I hope that any obstinacy on 
the part of the authorities at Nankin, might 
not be the cause of bringing down upon it 
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a similar fate. Every house was plundered, 
and an immense portion of the town, in 
various places, had been set on fire : this 
was principally the work of the Chinese 
rabble, who arc the readiest at conveying 
away property, and the most disorderly of 
any in the woi’ld, ajid were frequently known 
to set fire to both ends of the street, in 
order that they might more effectually, and 
Avith less chance of being disturbed, plunder 
the centre. As to putting any efi'ectual stop 
to these depredations, that Avas utterly im- 
possible, for many reasons ; first, considering 
tiic great extent of the toAvn; and secondly, 
its immense population, Avhich Avas stated to 
be between one and two hundred thousand : 
moreover, in some fetv instances, the very 
property Avhich Avas carried off, Avas that of 
the oAvners themselves, to have deprived 
them of whichf Avas contrary both to in- 
structions received from head quarters and 
also to our own wishes, it being the con- 
stant desire of our chiefs to impress upon 
all the troops that the Avai' Avas not directed 
against the Chinese people, but against their 
present rulers. Tartar and Chinese soldiers 
were lying dead in all directions— Avomen, 
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either poisoned or with their thfoats cut by 
the hands of their own husbands and fathers, 
and children, by that of their own mo- 
thers; while many a poor little infant lay 
helpless upon the ground, deserted by its 
unnatural pai*ent, who, fi’om fear of the 
dreaded barbarians, had terminated her own 
cxistenee, either by hanging herself in her 
own house, or drowning herself in one of 
the small wells in the courtyard of her 
once happy home. Indeed, to such an in- 
credible extent did this horrid system arrive, 
that I was assured, by an individual upon 
whose word I could implicitly rely, that in 
one house alone, he had counted no less than 
sixteen women and children, some dead from 
the effects of poison, but the majority with 
their throats cut from ear to ear. It would 
be superfluous to say that I thanked God I 
had not seen this last sight, so complete or 
extensive a tragedy not having fallen under 
my own observation. It is difficult to 
state the precise reason for this wholesale 
murder; the only way in %vhicdi 1 could 
account for it was, that the mandarins had 
taken care to impress upon the people the 
most outrageous and absurd ideas of the 
monstrosity and savageness of all our ac- 
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tions, declaring in proclamations, which they 
had caused to be freely distributed through 
the town, that no crimes were too black, no 
cruelties too great, for us to perpetrate; 
thus hoping to terrify the people, in which 
they but too well succeeded, and make them 
to resist us to th?, last extremity, trying to 
make them believe that they had nothing 
to liope for, upon the capture of the town, 
l)ut the most cruel of deaths. Many of 
the soldiers fought with the most deter- 
mined bravery, hand to hand conflicts 
being very common; indeed, liad it not 
been for the watclifulness of a marine, the 
Admiral would, in all probability, have met 
his deatli from a Tartar, who, utterly re- 
gardless of liimsclf, had approached close to 
liis Excellency, and was only bayoneted 
when in the jict of discharging his match- 
lock. Every means hud been used to sti- 
mulate their courage ; large bribes of money 
had been given them, and silver medals, 
according to Chinese custom, had been dis- 
tributed before the action to the soldiers, 
rather to stimulate their courage than as a 
reward and distinction after it should have 
been completed. 
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At the capture of this town, the Tartar 
commander-in-chief, Ilaeling, was the first 
to set the example of self-destruction; for 
upon his discovering that the loss of the 
post which had been confided to his charge 
by the supreme authority was unavoidable, 
and well knowing that nd excuse whatever 
would shield him from the wrath of his 
paternal emperor ! he retired into the 
interior of his house, quietly seated him- 
self in his magisterial chair, and, with the 
building, became a prey to the flames, 
having in the first instance carefully set 
fire to it witli his own hands. The Emperor 
eventually gave to this noble officer full 
credit for his magnanimous conduct, issuing 
an edict upon the occasion, in the following 
terms : — 

“ General Haeling. — It having been fully 
ascertained, to the entire satisfaction of the 
imperial mind, that the Tartar General 
Haeling voluntarily sacrificed his life on 
account of the loss of the city of Chin- 
keang-foo, the Emperor, in a late Gazette, 
issues detailed directions for the highest 
honours to be paid to his memory, and 
munificent i'avours to be shown towards his 
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wife and all his relations. A splendid 
temple, in commemoration of his virtues 
and his unexampled bravery, is to be 
forthwith erected at Chin-keang-foo, and 
a tablet, with his name inscribed by the 
Emperors own hand, is to be suspended 
in the hall of tlie principal temple at Te- 
king.” 

However much wc may condemn these 
individual acts, or the system of the govern- 
ment whose policy can tend so constantly to 
their accomplishment, yet wc could not but 
admire the daring courage and determina- 
tion of those who would rather put a period 
to their own existence, and also that of those 
most dear to and honoured by them, than fall 
into the hands of such bloodthirsty enemies 
as they had been taught to expect we should 
prove ourselves to be. It was subsequently 
reported, that when the Emperor received the 
despatches detailing these dreadful events, 
and the rapidity Avith Avhich they had been 
consummated, he said — “ I perceive you 
have all been deceiving me; you told me 
that the I’ed-bristled barbarians were power- 
ful on the waters only, and that so long as 
we had high walls to oiir towns there need 
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be no alarm, — I now find they can fight by 
land as well as by sea.” 

In their ideas upon self-destruction they 
have some affinity with their neighbours 
in Japan, where suicide is very common; 
and where, under certain circumstances, 
it is deemed so honourable, that no man of 
sense or virtue could even wish to forego it : 
there it is termed, committing “ hiri kari.” 
For instance : any one in tlic government 
employ having run the chance of incurring 
the censure of the first authority, or Em-? 
peror, (who is there styled by the appella- 
tion of the StagooUj) whether deservedly or 
not, or any individual, who, by misfortune 
or bad management, has become deeply 
involved in his affairs, will gather together 
by invitation his friends and acquaint- 
ances, giving them, as fur as his means can 
allow, an entertainment, which, in the 
case of wealthy government employes, is ex- 
tremely magnificent ; towards its conclusion 
he will take an impressive farewell of them, 
and in their presence dispose of all his 
goods <^c. according to his wishes, as 
though he was about to travel to some 
distant land ; which, in truth, in one sense, 
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he is about too surely to do. He will then 
quietly scat himself, aud with one of the 
two swords which in the higher grades of 
life they invariably carry, (amongst whom 
this honourable custom is much in vogue,) 
he rips his bowels open in the face of the 
whole company, jj^ho, so far from dissuad- 
ing him from the action either by entreaty or 
force, most highly applaud him ; and so far 
from becoming an object of pity to them, 
he is the envy of those who either are 
witnesses of the action or to whom it is 
related. 

Although very many rare and curious 
things fell into the hands of those who took 
any pains in collecting them, but little specie 
was discovered in the town, it cither having 
been removed or buried prior to our arrival, 
for which ir.Jced they had ample time, by 
reason of our, before-mentioned delay at 
Swei-Shan, or the Admiral’s pagoda. Indi-. 
vidual instances doubtless did accrue where 
large sums of Sycee fell into private hands ; 
but those who were sufliciently alive to 
help themselves to this enticing article, had 
generally the prudence to stow it away with 
the utmost dispatch in the ever-ready and 
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capacious transports, and to say as little 
about it as possible. The prize-agents, I 
believe, did not get much more than fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars — a contemptible sum 
in a town which, for opulence and trade, 
ranks among the very fii*st cities in this 
stupendous monarchy. ,• 

Most of us provided ourselves with warm 
cloaks, which were plentifully strewed about, 
as we reckoned that we might have to spend 
the winter in the same latitude ; and from 
the previous accounts which had been given 
U6 of the intense cold at that scsison, we 
deemed it wise to make some preparation 
for it. I was fortunate enough to stumble 
upon some ornaments of jade, which stone, 
when carved, is very highly prized in the 
country. It is a species of white agate, of 
which ornaments of all descriptions arc made, 
both for the adornment of .the mandarins’ 
houses, and the persons of their ladies. 
A fancied value is set upon it, according to 
the veins which traverse it. I am fissured 
that so small an article as a thumb-ring 
has been known occasionally to fetch as 
much as two hundred dollars. It is so Avell 
described in Mr. Davis’s scientific work 
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upon China, that it would he but robbing 
from him were I to attempt a further 
account of its properties or component 
parts. 

Amongst other articles I procured were 
two joeys, or battens of office, which are pre- 
sented by the Eihperor to those who are 
sufficiently fortunate as to render themselves 
worthy of his notice and favour. They are 
of very singular construction, being made of 
wood, studded with Chinese characters, inlaid 
in silver ; and at three different intervals, at 
equal distances, are set jade stones, beauti- 
fully carved, each one smaller than the pre- 
ceding. At the extremity of one was a 
silken cord, with the tassel of yellow, de- 
noting it having been presented by the 
Emperor himself. I was given to under- 
stand that it is carried by its fortunate 
possessor, on State occasions, over the 
shotilder ; indeed, in most of the drawings 
which I saw of the highest dignitaries, they 
were generally represented carrying this 
badge of office in the manner I have described. 
A few China cups also fell into my pos- 
session, which for beauty of manufacture 
and for the clearness of their porcelain, were 
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far superior to any that I have either before 
or since seen, and would gain the heart of 
many a collector at home. 

I moreover procured a very good speci- 
men of the metal mii*rors, so much used 
prior to the introduction of the common 
quicksilvered glasses. •These are highly 
polished, and covered with characters on 
the back. It has been stated, that these 
characters and figures can be seen repre- 
sented on the face ; through the metal I have 
repeatedly tested the veracity of this story, 
but never saw one where such was the case. 

A friend told me he was much amused, 
during his walk through the town, by a scene 
which for novelty was unequalled. Hearing 
the crash of some fragile substances, ac- 
companied with shouts of boisterous mirth, 
he went into one of the large rooms of a 
house which shewed signs ^>f opulence and 
wealth ; his gravity was put to a .severe test 
at seeing some half-dozen men-of-w^ar’s men 
amusing themselves by throwing small Eu- 
ropean clocks, with which the rooms seemed 
well stocked, at a huge Dutch time-piece 
placed upon a side-table ; and as each suc- 
ceeded better than his neighbour in a good 
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hit, ho received the well-merited applause of 
his companions, giving vent to it in such ex- 
pressions as, “ Go it, my hoys !” “ That’s the 
time of day !” “ Hurrah !” 

The walled portion of the town was reckon- 
ed about four miles in circumference, which 
I am inclined to.,think it exceeded. The 
suburbs, extending a long distance towards 
the west, probably occupied an equal extent 
of ground. The former space was chiefly oc- 
cupied by streets containing shops, with an 
occasional blank space of wall, within which 
were the houses of the most wealthy inhabit- 
ants. A very large portion, however, was oc- 
cupied by gardens and pleasure-grounds, all 
of which shewed evident signs of great neg- 
lect. The suburbs were one dense mass of 
habitations of twp stories in height; the 
lower portions of which were devoted to the 
handicraftmen,.who employed themselves in 
them, or to store-rooms, in which merchan- 
dise was deposited. There were numerous 
public buildings, most of them a})pearing to 
be of a religious character, either dedicated to 
Bhudd or Confucius. The part of the town 
which seemed to have been selected as the 
residence of the highest authorities, appears 
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to have been the north-east angle, within 
the city walls ; against which our first attack 
was directed, and which was so gallantly 
carried by the brigade under Gen. Schoede. 

The coolness of the Avater in the wells, 
the Aveather being intensely hot, had a pe- 
culiarly agreeable sensation, were it not in 
a great measiU’C destroyed by the reflection, 
that in all probability the purest of these 
springs had been converted, not only into 
a receptacle for the dead, but, in too many 
instances, I am horrified to relate, also for 
the living. Many an unfortunate mis- 
guided Avretch did our men succeed in res- 
cuing from an untimely death from such a 
situation, invariably treating them, to their 
infinite surprise, with the greatest kindness, 
at the time Avhen they had been led to 
conceal themselves, under the idea that 
nothing short of death awaited them. I am 
in great hopes that, should^ the obstinate 
stupidity of the Emperor or his counsellors 
ever lead to a second invasion of China, 
the people Avill have a very diff*erent 
notion of us, one which, I have no doubt, 
Avill induce them to open their gates to 
us, as the better mode of saAting their 
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property, rather than bring destruction 
upon themselves and all around them by 
listening to the ridiculous representations of, 
or being bamboozled by, their mandai’ins. 

We still retained possession of our quar- 
ters outside the walls of Chin-kiang-foo, at 
Tong-chow, and dightly were regaled with 
a few shots from the tops of the hills, which, 
though it did no injury whatever, served 
to harass and annoy us; in the sequel, it 
proved far more injurious to themselves and 
to th(i poor country people of the neighbour- 
hood, who were occasionally shot at night 
through their own folly in advancing upojx 
our posts, although notices, translated into 
Chinese, were posted in all directions round 
our encampment, warning them of the danger 
of so doing, as it was utterly impossible for 
the sentries to know friend from foe in the 
darkness of thentght ; tind they were of course 
obliged to fire upon their challenge, though 
not the least understood, being disregarded. 
Numbers of these poor fellows were brought 
daily to our head-quarters, and the fortitude 
with Avhich they bore the requisite amputa- 
tions of limbs &c. was truly admirable to 
witness. One in particular, who was a sol- 
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dier from some distant country, bore the am- 
putation of his arm in the most exemplary 
way. He had been shot in the shoulder, and 
nothing short of taking the limb out of the 
socket could possibly have arrested morti- 
fication and death. This he submitted to 
while sitting on a stool, dtiring Avhich time, 
as I was holding the light, I had every op- 
portunity of watching his countenance : he 
must have undergone intense agony, yet had 
sufficient presence of mind scarcely to show 
it ; and in two days after, when I went to 
visit him, he was eating liis rice quite com- 
posedly, no inflammation whatever having 
ensued, which I attributed principally to 
the diet whicli those natives are accustomed 
to use, boiled rice being generally their only 
nourishment. 

Kidnapping our soldiery had always been 
a favourite scheme of wai* amongst these 
people, but I am inclined to think it was 
not carried on here with any great success. 
One attempt was made upon our camp, but 
fortunately the assailants were seized and 
secured prior to the accomplishment of their 
design. The manacles, bags, ropes, &c., with 
which they were provided, were found upon 
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tliem. The story they gave of themselves was, 
that having been under confinement in their 
own jail for a considerable period, for some 
state ofieuces, the conditions of their release 
Avcre, that tliey should use their utmost en- 
deavours to take bodily possession of as 
many of the bai'ba?:ians as they could ; for- 
tunately, liowcver, for some poor fellows, 
they wei’c arrested in this occupation ere 
its accomplisliment. They were five in num- 
ber, and if their characters could be at all 
guessed at by their countenances, they must 
have been of the vilest amongst the commu- 
nity, for a more diabolical looking crew it 
has scarce ever been my lot to have paraded 
before me : they tvere kei)t in confinement 
for some short period, but eventually released, 
I believe, without sutfi;ring any punishment — 
a clemency in »v hich some considered that our 
comiuander-iu-chipf was too prodigal, but 
that it would have been better policy to 
have acted severely towards such wretches 
as these, when we caught them, in order to 
strike terror into tlie others. As soon as the 
sword was sheathed, after the capture of 
any town, nothing could induce our generous 
and kind-hearted chief to use the halter, even 
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upon the most unworthy being within his 
power, however deserving of it. 

Some cases of cholera now began to shew 
themselves amongst the troops, particularly 
those lately arrived from home. These, so 
long cooped up withm the narrow limits of 
their overcrowded ships, were naturally 
unprepared for such great changes as they 
had experienced during the week past. 
Severe bodily fatigue under a burning sun, 
(idded to extreme excitement, want of rest, 
free liberty in eating and drinking ; and in 
many instances that vile poison, sam-shu, no 
doubt was partaken of; over-indulgence in 
vegetables and unripe fruit ; — to all these 
causes combined may be attributed the 
severe sickness under which the troops 
laboured; for in the corps alone that went 
out with us, in less than ten days fifty-five 
men were numbered with Ahe dead ; subse- 
quent events led us to regard even this 
mortality as light. Indeed, it is painful for 
me to revert to the scenes of sickness and of 
death which eventually overtook so many 
of those, with whom I had long been placed 
in such near contact. The officers suffered 
comparatively much less than the men ; 
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many were attacked with coup de soldi, 
and I think I may make hold to say all, with 
diarrhoea ; hut they having been while on 
shore more prudent in their living, and also 
having had more space and freer air 
on ship-hoard, rallied sooner under these 
complaints. *• 

On the 26th and 27th a great portion of 
the walls of the town were thrown down, 
and a very large breach made in the north- 
eastern angle, so as to render it completely 
untenable; their magazines, &c., were de- 
stroyed, and large quantities of such muni- 
tion de guerre as hows and arrows, which 
would seem hut of small use to us, were 
consigned to the flames. Great care was 
also taken to ^llect together as many of 
their ginjals as possible, and to destroy 
them. I must here mention a cross-bow of 
very curious coni?truction which fell into my 
hands ; it resembled in its general form 
that formerly in use with us, but above the 
barrel was attached a reservoir containing 
six or seven arrows, and immediately upon 
one having been discharged a second fell 
into its place, thus enabling the soldier to 
eject .that number of arrows with the labour 
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solely of dragging up the string at each suc- 
cessive discharge. 

On the following day, the 28th, the town 
was entirely evacuated by the troops. 
General Schoode’s brigade being posted 
upon two eminences without the walls, but 
completely commanding’ the town ; that 
general fixing his head-quarters at the 
northern one, opposite to where the wall had 
been escaladed, and where the large breach 
was now established — a portion of his force 
being near him, the remainder completely 
overlooking the entrance to the grand 
canal, commanding the western gate of the 
city itself, and the whole of the suburbs. 
At each of these well-chosen positions were 
placed a certain number of guns, with a due 
proportion of artillerymen to work them if 
necessity should require their services. 
Upon the eastern of these “eminences stood 
an iron pagoda, of very beautiful workman- 
ship, and which evidently had been cast, if 
not in the whole, at least in stories. This 
pagoda was of great antiquity, and con- 
firmed the idea to which I have before 
alluded, that the Chinese must have well 
known the art of casting in iron for - cen- 
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turies ; it struck me as singular that here 
was a building, somewhat in the form of a 
light-house of cast iron, which work had 
been completed ages since, while we pride 
ourselves upon our inventive power, in 
having within these few years past brought 
this description of..edifice into use. 

I cannot omit mentioning a curious inci- 
dent which occurred, in regard to the convey- 
ance to their position, on one of these hills, 
some guns wliich were ordered there. The 
Chinese, totally unacquainted with the use 
of wheel-carriages, (except the wheelbarrow, 
which in this part of the country is in com- 
mon use among them,) understand better 
the art of carrying weights, of great specific 
gravity or bulk, by manual force alone, than 
any other people in the world. For a con- 
siderable tihiC, our artillerymen had been 
endeavouring, with sxll their energies, to 
contrive some means by which they could so 
divide the weight, as to enable those whom 
they destined for this work, each to bear an 
equal proportion, and no one more than he 
could well endure ; but not being able to effect 
it, they at last determined upon cutting a road 
up the hill, and dragging the guns up by main 
k2 
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force. At this time, a number of Chinese 
were looking on, when, to their utmost sur- 
prise, seeing these all-powerful enemies so 
puzzled, they, by signs, entreated to be 
allowed to try their way. This being acceded 
to, an elderly man stepped forward, and 
immediately took the com'mand of the rest, 
all seeming to give implicit obedience to 
him ; he ordered each one to his proper place, 
and with ropes and poles, by a simple but 
ingenious method, common all over this 
kingdom, he so divided the weight equally 
among the whole, that, with apparent ease, 
and with the most perfect success, they 
transported their burdens to the allotted 
situations, much to the joy of all those to 
whom the performance of this operation had 
been ordered, thereby saving them a tedious 
and troublesome work, in cutting a road 
which could be of no subseqftent benefit, the 
narrow footpath already there, being per- 
fectly sufficient for any future exigencies 
they might require. 

Orders were now issued for our re-em- 
barkation, previous to which I walked 
through some of the neighbouring temples, 
which had been occupied by our troops. In 
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one of them I was amused by observing the 
skill of some wag, who, perceiving that a 
i-egiment of gods, with which the building 
was well supplied, of much the same stature, 
were, in his opinion, not in a good line — or, to 
use a military expression, well dressed — after 
having placed theBi in their proper stations, 
he had taken the liberty to paint each with 
a slight cast in the eye, so as to give them 
the appearance of dressing by the right. 
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The wind continuing to blow strong from 
the westward, we were for some days unable 
to sail towards jNankin, where our com- 
manders, both naval and military, had 
determined to carry the expedition as 
speedily as possible, well judging that the 
terror of our arms had a twofold effect, not 
only from their continued successes, but also 
from the rapidity and seeming ease with 
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which we were enabled to perform all our 
movements. These few days of our deten- 
tion were employed by our chiefs in •writing 
dispatches relative to the late successes, and 
by us all in speculating upon the future, 
the steam-vessels, one and all, using their 
most active energies in completing them- 
selves in coal from the wharfs adjoining the 
rivers, numbers of which were well stocked 
with that most essential article to modern 
marine warfare. To perform this with 
greater celerity, we generally contrived to 
get hold of a number of Chinese, who were 
liberally paid for their forced labour. Had 
this large and handy supply not been met 
with, the movements of the expedition might 
have been greatly retarded. This interval 
of four days duration no one much com- 
plained of, •’S a few days rest and quiet were 
voted equally agreeable to all; it was em- 
ployed by many of us in looking at some of the 
singulai’ and interesting spots in the neigh- 
bourhood, amongst the first of which I must 
mention, is Kinshan, or the Golden Island. 
This is the most surprisingly beautiful little 
place I ever chanced to visit, either in China 
or any other country; nature is here most 
truly assisted by art. When Nankin was 
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the capital of the country, this must have 
been in the height of its splendour; the 
last emperor who inhabited it, and he did 
so but for a very short time, was Kien- 
Loong. 

There is still one very superb temple, byfar 
the best specimen I had yet met with. This, 
of course, was filled with gods and demons 
of all denominations and attributes. The 
entree of these figures does not appear to be 
exclusively restricted to Chinese deities, a 
clay statue of Napoleon having been found 
in one of their temples at Amoy, in his 
cocked-hat and boots ; how he got there, it 
would be difiicult to determine. There 
were numerous other buildings, all exclu- 
sively dedicated to the Bhuddist form of 
worship, amongst which I must not omit to 
mention a very elegant pagoda, which we 
ascended by a narrow flight of spiral steps, 
amounting in number, including those from 
the base, near the temple, to its summit, to 
238. The view from the top of this build- 
ing was really magnificent, the noble Yang- 
tse-Kiang the most prominent feature in the 
landscape ; next, the range of hills leading 
in the direction of Nankin, which had a 
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peculiarly pleasing hue in the rays of the 
setting sun ; towards the east was the Island 
of Santoshan, called by us Silver Mount, 
in contra-distinction to Kinshan, the Golden 
Mount ; and towards the south-east, the un- 
fortunate wreck of the town of Ching-kiang- 
foo, now reduced flo a most deplorable state, 
bearing evidence, in no slight degree, of the 
liorrid scourge of war ; a large portion still 
in a huge blaze of fire in two distinct places, 
so large as to be quite beyond our power to 
subdue. There was a large library on the 
island, but which, by the admiral’s orders, 
had been prudently closed to the admission of 
any one, although I afterwards was given to 
understand, that this restriction having been 
taken off, a vast number of the inestimable 
treasures which it must have possessed were 
taken away, and, I fear, were devoted, in 
numberless insteinces, to destruction and 
waste. These books were all printed from 
wooden blocks, the only method used 
amongst the Chinese; they were each bound 
up in boards of camphorwood and rosewood, 
and tied round with silk ribbon. 

In front of the largest temple was a 
curious bronze lion, upon a marble pedestalj 
K 3 
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which we all hoped would have found its 
way to Windsor Castle; hut neither this nor 
the very ancient iron pagoda on the neigh- 
bouring eminence, were removed, originat- 
ing in what many of us, who were accus- 
tomed to pocket many a little bijou, con- 
sidered an over-feeling ef delicacy on the 
part of our commanders. There were 
numerous other curious and ancient relics, 
which we had more liberty to examine 
afterwards, on our return from Nankin down 
the river ; splendid monuments, in marble, 
raised upon the backs of tortoises, to tJie 
honour of kings, emperors, and meritorious 
statesmen, long since departed, and who 
little conceived the notion of these monu- 
ments being criticised by outside barba- 
rians, whose bare existence had scarce even 
entered into their imagination. All of these 
contained statements upon »each face of the 
tablet, no doubt setting forth the honours, 
titles, &c. of the deceased. The chair of 
state in which the good and famous Emperor 
Kien-Loong sat, was also pointed out by 
one of the attendant priests; it was com- 
posed of black japan work, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl: it shewed visible marks of 
time and neglect. There was also a curious 
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seat, formed entmely of the twisted roots of 
the vine. This was placed in a very secluded 
arbour, and is said to have been the 
favourite resort of one of that emperor’s 
most cherished wives. 

Kieng-Loong seems to have had a pecu- 
liar affection for this island, having visited 
it, although at such an immense distance 
from his capital, Pekin, very frequently 
during his reign. I also observed a novel and 
curious description of gong, which emitted 
a shrill and peculiar but pleasing sound. 
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While looking at this, one of the poor bonses, 
or Bhuddhists, expressed his hope, through 
the interpreter, that we would not take it 
away, relating, at the same time, a circum- 
stance which happened the night previously. 
It appeared that some individual in the fleet 
having here seen a handsome gong, had de- 
ternained to become possessed of it, and being 
fuDy persuaded with the truth of the old 
adage, that exchange is no robbery, he 
carefully prepared a substitute of his own for 
it; this he conveyed, after dark, to the spot 
where the other was hanging ; cutting down 
the treasure, he replaced it with his own. 
We needed little persuasion to examine this 
substitute, when, much to our amusement, 
we found it nothing more nor less than 
a large lid of an old tin cooking-pot; the 
most acute of our party, on looking at 
the rope by - ^ w suspended, dis- 
covered.^#®^ yarn of Ports- 
mouth yard gi ving a suspicious 

hint fmm what. this extraordinary 

and novel musical lastmiaent had arrived, 
and which; otlnn wi^' perh^ might have 
been appro^kted of 

curiosities, a flaming 
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account, to the United Service Museum, for 
which, without douht, the donor would have 
been made a patron of the institution for 
life; and what, perhaps, would be more 
pleasing to him, have his name recorded in 
the printed quarterly proceedings, with a 
vote of thanks for his generosity. 

We took an opportunity of paying a 
visit to the island of Santoshan, which we 
admired so much a few days previously, 
on our way up ; and a lovelier and more 
secluded retreat, inhabited by priests alone, 
no lazy Neapolitan could have desired 
to bask his fat carcase in. 

The buildings on this island were in a 
much better state of repair than those on 
the former, and the priest who received us 
appeared more cheerful, and altogether in 
better circumstances than his neighbours at 
Kinshan. As I before observed, the number of 
white herons give to the green foliage an ap- 
pearance of fieing covered with snow. Never 
disturbed, they here congregate in thousands, 
and are considered sacred by the people. 

We saw a number of dwarf plants, in the 
rearing of which the Chinese gardeners, and 
especially those towards the north, are 
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particularly skilful. I may here mention 
that the coxcombs are finer and larger in 
this country than any I have seen elsewhere, 
the yellow ones being remarkably graceful, 
and from their colour considered aroyal plant. 
The chrysanthemums are also reared with 
much skill, and do ample justice to the pains 
and labour bestowed upon them. The pome- 
granate is, perhaps, more admired by them- 
selves than any other tree, if one may judge 
from the pleasure they seem to take in 
representing it upon paper, wood, and 
china. I must not, however, forget here to 
mention the bamboo, which beautiful and 
graceful plant gives ample employment to 
their artists, in the faithful representations 
they frequently give of it. The lotus is 
also constantly taken as a design for their 
ornaments in jade stone, &c. 

On Wednesday, August 8rd, everything 
being ready, the dispatches for home having 
been sent oflF, we sailed for Nankin, H.C.S.F. 
Sesostris taking the Belle-Isle in tow. This 
day we made ve^ small progress, but on 
the succeeding one we did much better, 
ai’riving within a few miles of Nankin. Wc 
passed H.M.S. Dido, which vessel was an* 
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chored opposite the town of I-ching-heen. 
The captain having established a market, we 
were well supplied here with sheep, poultry, 
and vegetables, the two former of which 
luxuries were beginning to be scarce. In 
the evening we anchored opposite a canal, 
on the north bank of the river, leading to a 
town called Leuk-ho. A short distance frpm 
us, on the southern bank, was a town called 
Kwan-zin-moon. This is mentioned by 
Mr. Ellis as one of his resting-places near 
Nankin, on their return from the northern 
capital. Little did the peaceful inhabitants 
of this romantic spot fancy how soon the 
stormy tide of war would overtake them. 

On Friday, August 5th, we weighed at 
day-break. We observed in the morning a 
curiously fortified town, on the north bank, 
a few milefj inland. This town, shewed signs 
of having once* been very considerable, but, 
like most places near the ancient capital, was 
falling into decay* The southern and central 
provinces being now sacrificed in every way 
towards the expenses of the new capital, 
Fekin, where the Tartar Emperor, Touk- 
wang, holds his court. The. walls of this 
town could not have enclosed an area of less 
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than ten or twelve square miles, with a few 
houses in one corner only; indeed, they 
seemed to have been intended more as de- 
fences for the cattle of the inhabitants 
against a sudden marauding attack, such as 
they were, prior to theii- entire subjugation 
under the Tartar yoke, so constantly sub- 
ject to, from the migratory hordes. We 
understood afterwards that it was de- 
voted to a deer park, the wall serving to 
prevent them from straying into the neigh- 
bouring country. This town was called 
Kiang-poo-hein. 

At two o’clock, we came to anchor under 
the walls of the far-famed Nankin, opposite 
to a lofty knoll within the inner wall, called 
Se-te-shan, or the Lion’s Mount ; from the 
summit of which some of those composing a 
portion of Lord Amherst’s embassy first 
beheld the city, but which, feom the appear- 
ance of the number of troops stationed near 
it, would cost us somewhat more pains and 
trouble to surmount than it cost them. As 
we were approaching this spot we had a 
distant, very distant, view, of the porcelain 
tower, which Se-te-shan speedily shut out of 
our sight. Immediately in front of us was 
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a newly fortified bastion, evidently a recently 
repaired part of the old wall, a precaution 
they had adopted with every portion within 
our view, replacing the decayed embrasures 
with bags of sand; peeping from behind 
them we could discern an immense number 
of troops, some of the higher ranks being 
clothed in yellow silk dresses, which we 
supposed to denote their relationship to the 
reigning family, and consequently, we con- 
cluded, Tartars of some distinction. Dis- 
played on the conspicuous places on the 
walls were flags of truce, and chops were 
constantly arriving with proposals from the 
authorities for negotiation, the results of 
which we could in no way prognosticate. 

From our present position, we could no- 
where discover any quantity of houses 
within the walls, which appeared singular, 
as we knew that we were before one of the 
largestcitiesinthe world ; wehadyet,however, 
to learn the immense space of ground which 
was enclosed, the extent of which we had at 
that time no notion. The walls, moreover, 
appeared of great height and strength — of 
far greater consequence than extent, in our 
eye — as we naturally supposed that the 
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work of getting either over or through them 
was the principal object in view. In the 
rear, of where we supposed the city to lie, 
was a range of hills, partially clothed with 
verdure, the country assuming a far more 
pleasing aspect, being relieved from the dull 
sameness of a perpetual sea of paddy fields. 
Five or six days elapsed ere all the trans- 
ports were collected together. Each day 
flags of truce were coming oAF; the chiefs, 
mandarins, the governor of the province, 
&c., making the most strenuous endeavom’s, 
short of the actual concessions sought by 
oiu* government, to endeavour to persuade 
us to stay our belligerent proceedings, at all 
events until they should receive further in- 
structions from the Emperor, which, they 
now said, they felt confident would soon 
arrive, directing them in his name to accept 
such terms as we should ‘deem perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Former experience had taught our ple- 
nipotentiaries to know that they were far 
too crafty a set for us to listen to for one 
moment, unless they could produce letters 
of undoubted credence from Pekin ; and the 
most active proceedings were continued on 
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our part in the arrangements for the reduc- 
tion of the place ; while such reconnoissances 
of the neighbourhood as were feasible were 
made both by naval and military officers. 
During this delay, some of the officers, whose 
ships had been left below, guarding the 
different creeks and entrances to the river, 
joined us in junks which they had fitted up 
for yachts; I do not say they could have 
passed muster among the E.Y.S., but they 
were very comfortable, and most perfectly 
answered all their purposes. The centre of 
the vessel is used as the living cabin, the 
stern for cooking, and in the bows was a 
large sleeping apartment — thus reversing 
our order of things. Ten or a dozen Eng- 
lish seamen worked the junk, which they 
managed to do with ease and dexterity ; in 
some instances, they had a Chinese crew, 
who seemed defighted to enrol themselves 
upon the books of their new masters, receiv- 
ing an unlimited supply of rice, sugai*, tea, 
&c., which these boats had been found to 
be laden with. Any portion of this cargo 
being needed by a friend, was freely 
bestowed — ^the only return required being 
the same weight of stones, by way of ballast, 
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which, in this alluvial soil, was very diffi- 
cult to obtain. Some as social hours have 
probably been spent, in the far distant 
Yang-tse-kiang, in one of these yachts, as 
have been enjoyed in the largest and finest 
crafts that ever sailed for a cup at Cowes. 

Orders were now promtdgated for landing 
a portion of the troops some distance down 
the river, at the before-mentioned town of 
Kwan-zin-moon, and, on the 11th of July, 
we disembarked at this town, situated at 
an ancient gate in the original and outer 
walls of this formerly stupendous city, from 
the centre of the present inhabited portion 
of which we were now at least ten miles 
distant. These walls, which extended for- 
merly both to the westward and southward, 
have almost entirely fallen into decay, the 
site only being traceable; this gate having 
been situated in the north-eastern angle. 
They are stated to have been sixty English 
miles in extent, the walls to the present 
inner town being twenty-one; which, from 
subsequent opportunities 1 had of judging, 1 
am by no means inclined to doubt. 

About 10 A. M., with a small portion of 
the troops, we pushed on in the direction of 
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the inner city, the scared inhabitants flying 
before us in all directions, our utmost endea- 
vours being vain to induce them to believe 
no injury was intended to them. Having 
proceeded over the best road I had yet seen 
in China — ^being a paved one aboiit ten feet 
wide, between phddy fields — we halted 
upon a slight eminence, about half way to 
the Mount. Some time after, instructions 
arrived from Sir Hugh Gough, (who had 
landed near the base of a low hill, nearer 
to the Lion’s Mount,) that we should place 
the men under cover, and occupy a small 
town called Ma-kier-kiow, which was situ- 
ated about half way between the Kwan-zin- 
moon and the Tai-ping gate, which latter 
was upon the east face of the city, and the 
one nearest to that portion of it inhabited 
by Tartars. This was speedily accomplished, 
and with feelings of no ordinary pleasure, 
the day being most insupportably hot ; the 
troops which Sir Hugh had taken witli 
himself, occupying at the time a joss-house, 
mid-way between our position and the Se- 
te-shan creek, in which H. M. S. Blonde 
was anchored, firom the commanding po- 
sition which they had taken up, completely 
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overlooking the northern portion of the city, 
the Se-a-shing gate being just under them, 
distant about one mile. 

We here found everything prepared 
for our comfort and accommodafion — 
capital houses, well furnished with chairs, 
tables, and beds, with mosquito curtains, 
and a profusion of china, — everything, with 
the exception of tlie punka, the first care 
of an old Indian, and which were speedily 
rigged up in each officer’s quarter. They 
consist of an oblong frame of wood, covered 
with matting or other light material. This 
is suspended in the centre of the room ; to 
its base is attached a long piece of cord, by 
which means a boy, stationed at a distance, 
moves it alternately backwards and for- 
wards, some small art being required to 
cause its motion to be gentle and regu- 
lar, neither allowing*the ‘wind to be un- 
pleasantly strong, nor for one instant to 
cease altogether, but continually stirring 
the sluggish air into a refreshing breeze. 
On quitting each quarter, these were gene- 
rally left behind; and I sincerely hope, botli 
for their own sakes and for ours, should we 
ever visit the spot again, that the de- 
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scendants of Han will profit by the models 
we have left behind, and adopt them in all 
their houses, for I am free to confess, that 
I consider the original inventor as worthy 
of being immortalized. 

In the same house with ourselves, which 
was of considerable extent, and could not 
have contained less than 150 rooms, were 
also domiciled a large number of troops, 
amusing themselves by ransacking the 
ladies’ wardrobes, «&c., the late tenants of 
the mansion. 

On looking through some of the rooms 
on the following morning, we chanced to 
^nd twelve poor women who had remained 
in a fearful state of suspense through the 
whole night, hid in a straw stove. On our 
entreating them by signs to come out and 
follow their families to some neighbouring 
village, the utmost flar and anguish was 
depicted upon their countenances. Having 
seen them escorted to the frontier of our 
lines, with care and attention, their ex- 
treme gratitude and delight knew no 
bounds, thinking lightly of losing all their 
pretty dresses, and their happy homes being 
plundered, in consideration of their honour 
being sacred. 
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During this and the succeeding day, by 
the active exertions of the artillerymen, the 
guns, stores, &c., were landed and brought 
forward to our position, and were ready 
for breaching the walls in the most favour- 
able spot which the engineers should point 
out; but as it was still distant from us two 
or three miles, the transport of the heavy 
artillery would have taken one, if not two 
days more, ere it could have been put into 
position, and probably, from the nature of the 
country, we should have sustained a con- 
siderable loss from the well plied ginjals of 
the enemy, secured as they would have been 
behind the parapets of their high wall. 

Elipoo, the imperial high commissioner, 
then resident in Nankin, seeing matters had 
now arrived at so desperate a crisis, and that 
further delay on his part would, ere many 
hours, inevitably lead*o the capture of the 
capital — a thing which would strike a blow, 
both politically and morally, that could not 
fail to be felt from one end to the other of this 
vast fabric, which had so long held together, 
and which possibly might be the means of 
so far disuniting it, as to render it com- 
pletely beyond the power of man ever to re- 
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unite — Elipoo, always a strenuous advocate 
for peace, sent to Sir Henry Pottinger to 
say, that he was entrusted by his imperial 
majesty with full powers to treat, but which 
he fairly allowed he was not empowered to use 
until he saw that there was no other alter- 
native; he entreated his excellency to listen 
to such reasonable and honourable terms as 
would be fitting for so powerful a nation as 
we now had evidently proved ourselves, to 
grant, and which, at the same time, would 
•in no way be derogatory for the emperor of 
so stupendous a monarchy to sue for ; and, 
above all things, to spare the ancient capital 
of the empire from a like desolation, which 
had been occasioned by our recenVvisit to 
the ill-fated city of Ching-kiang-foo. Sir 
Ilemy Pottinger having ascertained that 
these powers from the emperor were un- 
doubted, immediately requested the com- 
manders, both military and naval, to stay 
all belligerent proceedings. Numerous meet- 
ings now took place on both sides — ^the 
Chinese commissioners, New-Keen, Elipoo, 
and Ukeen, on the one hand, and Sir H. 
Pottinger, H.B.M.’s plenipotentiary, assisted 
hy his interpreters on the other. Messen* 

VOL. I. L 
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gers were daily dispatched to Pekin, detail- 
ing the results of these proceedings; and 
we leisurely awaited the pleasure of his 
imperial majesty as to whether he would 
consent to the terms imposed by us — ^namely, 
to indemnify us for the total expenses of a 
war which was forced upon us by the ob- 
stinacy of himself and his advisers, amount- 
ing in all to no less a sum than twenty-six 
millions of dollars, or whether he would still 
allow an army, recently flushed with con- 
quest, eager for future honours and spoils, 
to ransack and destroy his cities, and eat 
the very vitals of this magnificent empire, 
where he was supposed to reign paramount, 
and consequently bound to protect both 
from internal strife and foreign aggression, 
by the very tie which created him their 
ruler. 

We had many reasops fdr prognosticating 
that the emperor would certainly now com e to 
terms. The inhabitants on all sides were loud 
in their complaints, regarding the hardships 
they were daily undergoing, on account of 
these protracted warlike operations, which 
were of benefit to no one class of the commu- 
nity, save and except the very dregs of the 
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people at the expense of the rest ; and many 
even openly avowed their readiness to sub- 
mit themselves to our government, entreat- 
ing us to present them with our national 
standard, or, as they designated it, the red 
flag with the flowers in the corner, and to 
grant them protection upon their hoisting 
it, which they stated would instantly be 
done, upon the walls of every town and 
city of the south and central China, pro- 
vided we would but insure to them British 
protection : to this request there was no in- 
tention of complying, the home instructions 
being, as I then understood, peremptory to 
make no territorial conquest or aggrandize- 
ment, nor by any means to spread the seed 
of revolution with the intent of subverting 
the present government. Some there were 
sufficiently short-sighted as to condemn this 
wise measure, v^ich was so strictly acted up 
to, looking solely to the present, without 
regard to the future, and by no means con- 
sidering either the justice, humanity, or 
policy of its being “much better to trade 
rather than to fight with” this stupendous 
fabric of a nation. It may here be worthy 
of mention, that, shortly before this, on our 
L 2 
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arrival at Nankin, a carious dispatch had 
been seized on its way from Elipoo to the 
emperor, of the authenticity of which there 
could be no doubt. This contained a true 
and correct account of our strength, the 
victories we had achieved, of our having pro- 
ceeded towards the ancient capital, and of 
our having destroyed Ching-kiang-foo, and 
stated very plainly that it would be dan- 
gerous to himself to protract making peace 
any longer; it dwelt most feelingly upon 
the misery brought upon the whole commu- 
nity by our remaining as a scourge amongst 
the inhabitants. It spoke of us as a wonder- 
ful people — here one day, and some hundred 
lye* distant on the following — and implored 
the emperor to spare his subjects and his coun- 
try, by removing at any sacrifice, ere it was 
too late, the authors of all this misery, and 
cause them again to turn their steps towards 
the outer waters. This appeal to his impe- 
rial majesty was written in the most abject 
and submissive tone, but withal contained 
such firm and decided language, and in its 
style was so beautiful that it would have done 
credit to a first-rate European diplomatist. 

* A lye ia about three-quarters of an English mile. 
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On our second day at Ma-kier-kiow, a 
report reached us that some of the officers 
were being murdered in a joss-house, about 
four miles distant ; we instantly dis- 
patched some assistance to them. The 
sequel proved that some little foundation 
certainly existed for the report. A party 
from the neighbouring cantonment, entirely 
unarmed, had been furtively spying about, 
searching for fowls, &c., the timidity of the 
inhabitants having caused them to fail in 
bringing those requisite articles to sell. The 
poor people fancying the officers were going 
to injure their families, instantly attacked 
them with hoes,&c., and some severe wounds 
and loss of life would have ensued, had they 
not made a very hasty retreat. 

We had now all made up our minds that 
negotiation ’•ather than fighting was to be 
the order of the day, and having settled 
ourselves quietly at Ma-kier-kiow, we em- 
ployed the time, each morning and evening, 
in roaming about the neighbourhood — that 
is, as much as the sun would allow us. 
This village was situated entirely amongst 
paddy fields, which having been neglected 
through the. fears of the inhabitants at our 
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approach, now began to throw out an un- 
wholesome and pestilential odour from the 
want of sufficient water not being allowed 
to flow over them j this, together with the 
changeableness of the climate, heavy rains 
succeeded by a scorching sun, had its efiect 
upon most of us, either causing fever and 
ague, or dysentery and diarrhoea. The coun- 
try, within a distance we considered it pru- 
dent to visit — ^which distance daily increased 
according as we found the inhabitants, 
mther through their fears or their natural 
giood intentions, did not desire to molest us, 

^ — was very beautiful. Trees of all climates 
were seen flourishing in the same spot; and 
here — ^unlike most other countries in the 
same latitude, in the place of parched 
sterility in the months of August and Sep- 
tember, with a ground dried up and cracked 
in all directions — the greenest verdure 
met the eye in every direction, continually 
renovated by the refreshing showers which 
were seldom unremitted for many days 
together. The whole country had the ap- 
pearance of one large garden, interspersed 
with shrubberies. A curious property this 
climate and soil seemed to possess, by no 
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means common to all, was that of being 
able to nourish trees and plants of different 
climes and hemispheres in one and the same 
soil; for instance, I have seen to flourish, 
within a few yards of each other, the Scotch 
fir, the tea-plant, and the bamboo. I am 
not aware if the cultivation of this last- 
mentioned tree has ever been tried upon a 
large scale in Europe. I do not remember 
ever to have seen it myself, but I can see 
no reason why it should not, in very ^any 
places, succeed most admirably, especially 
where it can procure sufficient moistm’e, 
which, indeed, seems necessary for its exist- 
ence, nearly as much so as for the willow. 
Among the whole catalogue of trees, there 
is none turned to such diversified uses as 
this, combining the most opposite, but at 
the same t»me essential qualities, being the 
lightest, the nmst pliable, and the toughest 
wood we have. Its application to useful 
purposes are perfectly innumerable, render- 
ing it the most invaluable of plants ; besides 
being subjected to the ordeal of the knife 
and chisel, it moreover forms a luxurious 
dainty for the table ; the young shoots, 
when boiled, become a most delicious vege- 
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table, somewbat resembling asparagus, and 
which it would be aS well for any person 
to bear in mind who niay possess it in their 
green-houses at home. Indeed, if it were for 
this sole purpose, it would, in my opinion, 
well repay its introduction into our own 
country. They also make an excellent pre- 
serve of it, with sugar-candy ; and when pro- 
per care has been taken in its manufacture, 
it is considered equal, and by many superior, 
to preserved ginger. I almost think it would 
succeed even in our own country, for the 
winter in central China is considered by 
many quite as severe as in our own, the 
snow lying on the ground for three or four 
weeks at a time, and the ice as plentiful as 
at home. Perhaps the strength of the sum- 
mer sun, which is indeed here sufficient to 
scorch the very brain, may be requisite to 
bring it to a great state of perfection ; but I 
am inclined to think that a careful culti- 
vation would in a great measure supply 
this deficiency; at all events it would be 
well worth a trial, and its successful culti- 
vation could not do otherwise than prove a 
source of great benefit to any country in 
which it was introduced. This will be the 
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more fully understood by any person who has 
been a witness to the manifold uses to which 
it is turned in all those countries where it 
at present flourishes. 

Friendly meetings now occasionally took 
place, many of the mandarins going on 
board H. C. S. F. Queen, the vessel appro- 
priated to the use of Sir H. Pottinger and 
his interpreters. He, on the other hand, 
meeting them in some of the public buildings 
on the outside of the city. After the lapse of a 
few days, and while these negotiations were 
going on to the satisfaction of both parties, 
Elipoo, and the other chief commissioners, 
tendered an invitation to the heads of our 
naval and military authorities, to a break- 
fast, which it was their wish to give in a 
large joss-house, immediately in front of 
where H. B M.’s fleet were anchored. This 
was accepted with pleasure, notice being 
sent to all officers who wished to attend that 
they had free liberty granted to do so. The 
meeting of those so recently in arms one 
against the other, now upon a friendly foot- 
ing, was curious, and worthy of description; 
for I must add that, on both sides, all 
animosity seemed to be entirely laid asidej 
I. 3 
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and nothing but good will to be the order of 
the day. Upon our landing on the banks 
of the canal, at one of the triumphal arches 
which are so constantly to be found placed 
over the road leading to any building of 
note, sedan chairs were in attendance, to 
convey any of us who might not wish to walk 
to the audience chamber, a distance of three 
or four hundred yards. On coming into 
the inner gateway, the band of the com- 
missioners struck up a tune which, per- 
chance, was meant — “ God save the Em- 
peror !” It, however, bore no resemblance 
to our national anthem. Here excellence 
seemed td lie -more in the strength of lungs 
and force of arms which they displayed in 
the use of the trumpet and drum, rather 
than in any modulation of tones. 

We passed between a file of soldiers, who 
lined the way on either side, about three 
paces distant from each other, fine-looking 
men, and doubtless not chosen from among 
the worst-looking troops in the town. We 
were then ushered into the presence of the 
commissioners themselves, who were seated 
at the top of a table covered with sweet- 
meats, fruits, cakes, &c., chairs being left 
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for the plenipotentiary, the generals, and 
the admiral, and a number of seats being ar- 
ranged on each side for the officers of either 
of our services who had come to witness the 
meeting, a vast number of whom were in 
attendance. Elipoo, in particular, appeared 
a fine old man, his countenance beaming 
with intelligence and kindness. Had the 
advice he gave been adopted at an earlier 
period by the court of Pekin, how much 
bloodshed, how much ruin and devastation, 
and what an immense amount of treasure, 
and — what was, probably, felt far more 
keenly by the emperor — ^how much humilia- 
tion would it not have spared China ! What 
desolation, misery, and suffering would it 
not have averted from thousands of his 
subjects. All three commissioners were 
very affabh, making constant inquiries as 
to the rank of the different officers who were 
presented to them. The Tartar general 
pleaded sickness as an excuse for his non- 
attendance at this meeting, which could 
have been anything but a pleasing spectacle 
for him to witness — more particularly in the 
presence of a portion of his own troops, — 
comparatively but a handful of men die- 
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tating terms to the commissioners of an 
emperor, who, until that moment, had shewn 
so great a contempt for the Fanqui, that he 
Jiad constantly refused them admission to 
his presence, unless coupled with such de- 
grading and humiliating observances as the 
Kow-Tow, which inhabitants of any free 
and enlightened nation would not dream of 
paying, save only to the Deity himself. 
We partook of a great number of curious 
dainties, preserved fruits, and sundry cups 
of a very peculiar tea, highly perfumed, 
of a light green colour, the leaves of which 
were allowed to remain at the bottom of 
each cup. This we drank without cream or 
sugar. Next, we tasted some very excellent 
wine, which we were told had been extracted 
from grapes, both of which were served to 
us by the hands of mandarins, with brass 
buttons, a mark of distinction such as had 
never been shewn upon any previous occa- 
sion. During our repast, we were regaled 
by the dulcet sounds of some instruments 
which resembled very much, in their joint 
effect, the Highland bagpipes. These com- 
posed the private band of his excellency 
Elipoo. After a martial air or two having 
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been played by the band of H. M.’s 18th 
Koyal Irish, at which the Chinese seemed 
both delighted and amused, we took our leave, 
a Chinese salute of three guns being fired, aS 
well upon our departure as our arrival ; which 
number seems equally to be allotted to the 
highest as well as to a lesser mandarin, 
should he be entitled to a salute at all. 
The same evening we arrived at our post, 
highly delighted with the strange drama 
we had witnessed. 

It was a singular circumstance, that, at 
this said breakfast, one of our chief inter- 
preters was waited upon by a mandarin of 
consideration, who had received the actual 
button and peacock’s tail he then wore by 
sanction of the emperor, for having, a year 
previously, stated that he had put to death, 
at Amoy, the very gentleman whom he then 
attended. Indeed, so great is their vanity, 
that, upon the second taking of that city, 
many representations adorned the walls, 
shewing with what glorious success they had 
repeatedly worsted the foreign barbarians. 

Truth is by no means so highly looked 
up to on this side of the globe as it is on the 
other; for instance, when it was reported tp 
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the emperor that H. B. M.’s plenipotentiary 
had publicly stated his intention of proceed- 
ing to the north with the army, his imperial 
majesty set it down as positively certain 
that we were all about to decamp home — 
remarking, sagely enough as he thought, 
that the very act of our making no secret 
of our intention of proceeding to the north, 
was a sure sign we intended to take the 
opposite course. A few weeks, however, 
were sufficient to convince him of his error. 
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Matters now appearing to be conducted 
upon such a satisfactory footing, a party 
of us determined to make an attempt to 
visit the far-famed porcelain j)agoda, which 
fortunately was not situated within the 
inner walls of the city, all entry to which 
being most rigidly prohibited, in the most 
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quiet, yet determined way — namely, by 
shutting the gates in the faces of any who 
even made the attempt. 

Leaving Ma-kier-kiow, about 5 A.M., we 
rode in the direction of one of the gates of 
the city called the Tai-ping, thinking the 
best plan would be to skirt as closely as pos- 
sible the city walls; for, having no guides, 
and but one of our party understanding a 
word of the language, to get to the tower was 
not an easy undertaking, but by this means 
we felt pretty sure we should eventually 
find our way to the object of our search. 
Having proceeded about three miles, we 
came upon a space of ground at the base of 
a range of hills, just without the eastern 
angle of the city, and although at a distance 
of only half-musket shot from the walls, we 
were so much elevated above them, as to be 
enabled to command an entire view of the 
greater portion of the town. The Tartar 
city being very distinctly separated from 
the remainder by a high wall, containing, 
as is constantly the custom, within its limits 
some delightful gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, temples, &c.; and in its centre, 
surrounded by a wide wet ditch and very 
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high wall, was the Tartar governor’s resi- 
dence, formerly the palace of the ancient 
Chinese emperors. Three-fourths of the 
town itself was, in like manner, devoted to 
shrubberies and gardens, but the remaining 
fourth, at present known by the name of 
King-nan-foo, appeared one dense mass of 
houses, but these then lay at far too great a 
distance to be clearly defined by us, even 
with the assistance of a telescope; from 
behind this, the object we wished to attain, 
the porcelain tower, stood out in bold relief, 
a most prominent figure in the picture, lit 
up by the rays of the morning sun, distant 
from us, in a direct line, from five to six 
miles. 

I am ashamed to say there were many 
who could not restrain the wish, that we 
should be allowed to enter this fine city in 
the character of* conquerors, knowing that 
it lay, as it were, so entirely within our 
grasp; yet when we came quietly to can- 
vass the horrors which would inevitably 
ensue, and to call to our recollections the 
dreadful scenes which had so recently oc- 
curred at the towns we had just left, which 
would unquestionably be re-enacted here — 
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scenes the bare recollection of ■which made 
the blood thrill through our veins with hor- 
ror — there was not, I am sure, one man 
present who did not wish that negotiations 
so happily commenced, should be allowed 
quietly to •proceed, and that this now happy 
city should be spared. 

Proceeding onwards, we came to a large 
plain, upon a rising piece of ground, in the 
centre of which were apparently two very 
ancient solid buildings, the base of each 
was composed of finely polished marble; 
these were stated to be the burial places of 
the ancient Ming dynasty. Allowing our 
baskets of provisions to precede us a little, 
we deviated from the direct route to visit 
these curious monuments ; a few words de- 
scriptive of what I was enabled, upon this 
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hasty glance, to see of them, I mil here 
give. The south being assuredly the way 
by which proceeded the funeral processions 
of the illustrious individuals whose place 
of burial this was, I will commence by 
stating, that the first objects which at- 
tracted our attention were the two before 
mentioned massive structures, which ap- 
peared as if intended to represent a colossal 
gateway — one standing on either side of a 
long causeway, which is now, I am sorry to 
say, very much dilapidated, but which 
leaves evident traces of having been once a 
fine piece of art, being formed of neat slabs 
of stone nicely joined together. Each of 
these large structures were of an oblong 
form, having many arches on either side, 
and containing a chamber within, in the 
centre of which was a figure of a tortoise, 
with a pyramidical stone supported upon 
its back, about thirty feet high, upon either 
side of this being engraved numerous cha- 
racters in the Chinese language. Whether 
these buildings had ever been roofed or not, 
I had not sufficient time to determine, but 
their upper portions were somewhat decayed. 
Passing between these two structures, upon 
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the narrow path I have before mentioned, 
and over a small stone bridge, we came upon 
a row of beasts, carved in stone, each of its 
own species opposite the other, about fifty 
yards apart, one on either side of the road. 
Elephants took the first place, next the 
lions, the rhinoceroses, the camels, and 
horses ; these were very tolerably executed, 
and probably were representations of the 
animals which may have inhabited this part 
of the country at the time when these figures 
were designed, but many of which have now, 
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even including the horse, disappeared. The 
elephant is certainly never used as a beast of 
burden among the Chinese of the present 
age, except, perhaps, in Cochin-China, bor- 
dering upon the Burmese Empire, nor, I 
believe, is the camel. As for the lion or 
rhinoceros, they seem to have deserted the 
country, retiring before the countless multi- 
tudes of human beings which now inhabit it, 
if ever they found a place there at all ; and 
the breed of wretched little animals occa- 
sionally in use among the mandarins, for the 
purpose of conveying their dispatches, by no 
means deserve to be classed under the ap- 
pellation of that noble animal, which we 
know by the name of a horse. Having 
passed between these figures, the road sud- 
denly took a turn to the right, and leaving 
what, by the ruins, must once have been a 
colossal gateway .9 Placed on either side of 
the way, but at a less distance from each 
other, were figures cut in stone representing 
men, each of which were about ten feet in 
height ; first warriors, next civilians, judges, 
statesmen, and lastly, nearest to the mauso- 
leum to which we were approaching, were 
represented priests. These were placed in 
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pairs, the one facing the other, in the same 
way that the animals were which we met 
with first. We then went through a gateway 
with a triple arch, immediately after which 
were the remains of three bridges. A short 
distance beyond, again, was represented the 
figure of a tortoise, supporting a lofty pillar 
of finely polished marble, covered with cha- 
racters, and somewhat larger than the 
former. Under this, fancy led us to pre- 
sume that the bodies of the ancient Mings 
now rested} but whether this supposition 
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be correct or not, we could find no one whom 
we could sufficiently rely upon to inform us. 

Beyond this tomb, we entered a spacious 
and very lofty chamber, the roof of which 
was supported by eight columns of wood ; it 
was seventy-five paces in length and thirty- 
five broad; it was now used as a temple, 
dedicated to Confucius, and probably had, 
in this particular, been in no way changed 
from the purpose for which it was originally 
erected; but, from its appearance, I should 
conceive that it must have been a work of a 
much later period than the buildings I at 
first described. Beyond this, a wide paved 
road led through a space of ground, now 
allowed to grow wild and uncultivated, but 
which, an aged priest informed us, had in 
former days been filled with the choicest 
shrubs and oxotics, upon which the greatest 
care had been lavished. The tomb and 
temple were surrounded by a lofty wall, 
including an area of about two square 
miles. 

The Ming dynasty, the last of the Chinese 
Emperors, was founded a.d. 1368, by one 
Tchu-zuen-tchung, who, rising from the 
grade of a common soldier amidst the 
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troubles of the times, succeeded in getting 
immense numbers to surround his standard, 
and finally drove the Mongul Tartars, who 
had usurped the government of the country, 
entirely out of the kingdom. Having taken 
a far too hasty view of this curious spot, 
we were obliged to resume our route to the 
tower, and soon overtook the remainder of 
the party, who, from the difficulty which 
they had experienced in finding the proper 
road, had not preceded us -a very great dis- 
tance. W.e then had to traverse the whole 
range of the southern face of the Tartar 
city. During our progress, the walls were 
crowded with soldiery, wondering what could 
be our purpose in thus audaciously, and with 
so small a party, straying beyond our own 
lines into the heart of their country ; they 
did not, however, evince the least bad feel- 
ing towards those who so recently, and so 
constantly, had defeated them ; but, on the 
contrary, saluted us after the fashion of the 
country, and even went so far as to lower 
lights from the walls for our cigars, upon 
being requested to do so. Having passed 
through two smalL suburb towns, each at a 
gate of the city, and having followed the 
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course of a large canal, which in many places 
runs close under the walls, forming a ditch 
of immense magnitude and depth, we at last 
entered the suburbs of the south-west gate, 
in the centre of which the Porcelain Pagoda 
is situated. The throng of people which 
now surrounded us can scarcely be imagined, 
all shewing the greatest astonishment at our 
approach ; nor is this in the smallest degree 
to' be wondered at, when it is taken into 
consideration that one in a thousand had 
never before seen a foreigner, and two years 
previously had scarcely heard such people 
existed — much less did they expect to see 
them so near their capital; these, too, the 
dreaded barbarians, of whom, by order of 
their rulers, such terrible accounts were 
published, describing us in their proclama- 
tions as the greatest monsters conceivable — 
regardless of laws, both moral and divine, 
whose ferocity nothing could subdue, and to 
whose cruelties there were no bounds, im- 
puting to our hands all the terrible scenes 
of death and destruction which had occurred 
since the commencement of hostilities. How 
astounded must they have been to have 
seen these cruel monsters quietly riding, 
VOL. I. M 
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unarmed, out of uniform, into the midst of 
them, with a laugh upon every counte- 
nance ; and what, again, was their asto- 
nishment upon seeing us pay for eggs, 
poultry, &c., and all else we needed for our 
tiffin. Dense crowds wedged us in on all 
sides, and no sooner had one batch satisfied 
a portion of their curiosity than others 
were anxious for their places. I did not, 
however, observe a single rude or un- 
courteous action ; they invariably gave way 
when a sign was given to them to do so by 
their superiors in age or station ; order and 
obedience seemed so thoroughly to be en- 
grafted into the minds of every class 
throughout this country; indeed, it is 
charming to see the respect they pay to all 
having authority over them — it bears much 
more a filial than a slavish character. 

Making a few turnings ^mong the narrow 
streets, we came to a large space, from which 
two gateways lead into the outer or lower 
court of the far-famed tower; we entered, 
and dismounted from our horses, delighted 
to obtain shelter, both from the crowds of 
people and from the heat of the sun, which 
now, at 9 A.M., was beginning to be op- 
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pressively hot. Leaving our horseB in this 
yard, to the care of our grooms, we mounted 
a handsome flight of stone stairs, and in a 
few minutes were within the lower story of 
the tower, thereby escaping, to a certain 
extent, the crowds of spectators, who, utterly 
regardless of the sun,, remained during the 
entire day, thronging the verandah which 
encircles it. Having refreshed ourselves 
with a substantial breakfast, we mounted 
to the top of the tower, passing through 
each of the octagonal stories, which, all the 
world knows, consists of nine; each of 
these the least degree smaller than the 
preceding, thus gradually becoming more 
slender towards its summit. Each apart- 
ment has its deity — one in the Bhuddist 
Calendar, to which form of worship this 
temple is dedicated, the walls of every one 
being composed *of gilt tUes, representing 
the same figure, Ma-tso-poo, or the Queen of 
Heaven. But in each apartment these tiles 
diminished in size, conformably to the size 
of the room itself; from one to the other was 
a very narrow staircase, the first few steps of 
brick, the remainder of wood. With perhaps 
this exception, their respective size and a. 

H 2 
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small difference in regard to the deities en- 
throned in them, one was a fac-simile of the 
other. On arriving at the highest, we 
reached the broad grating with which 
the windows were provided, and some, 
whose heads could bear the giddy height, 
proceeded upon the balcony on the out- 
side, which was without any railing. A 
few feet above our heads was the golden 
pear, set upon a light frame of iron work, 
from each side of which descended a chain 
to every one of the eight angles of the roof.* 
The views from the summit filled us all with 
admiration : the whole town of Nankin was 
now laid out before us. A gigantic city it 
appeared to be ; the south-western portion 
was one dense mass of habitations — so 
thickly inhabited did it seem, that I can 
readily believe the attendant priest spoke 
truly, when he stated that it at present con- 
tained more than a million of souls; the 
masts of some of our shipping appeared in 


• Extreme height of the tower, 261 feet; top story, 
200 feet ; diameter, outside stone verandah, 96 feet ; tower 
itself, inside verandah, 84 feet ; diameter, inside of the 
tower, 46 feet; thickness of wall, 10 feet 6 inches at 
base. 
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the distance, beyond the Loo*Lung hills, 
about six miles from us. 

The entire circumference of the wall I 
should guess at twenty-one miles, including 
the Tartar portion, which was quite distinct, 
as I have already stated, and situated at the 
south-east angle of the whole. This was a 
long line to be defended, against however 
small a force, when properly applied, and 
would have given quite sufficient work to 
the garrison, although their numbers were 
stated (with what truth never could be de- 
termined) to amount to 20,000 men; but 
which, very possibly, including the militia, 
may have been the case. The wall in all 
directions was white with the little tents 
which were peeping over its parapets. We 
could now very clearly perceive that three- 
fourths was surrounded by the deep canal 
of which I before* spoke, and that the weakest 
point to attack was the eastern angle, near 
to the Ty-Ping gate, which we had passed 
near in the morning. 

We next examined the beautiful porce- 
lain, with which the exterior of the building 
is covered, as well as the interior, and the 
neat and finished way in which these tiles 
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were joined together, gave to the whole, at 
a very short distance, an appearance of 
actually being made of one entire piece; 
the many coloured tiles used in its manu- 
facture being diversified into a thousand 
curious and grotesque patterns, the wood- 
work of the balconies with which each story 
is surrounded, together with their corre- 
sponding roofs, being painted and carved so 
as to resemble porcelain. Upon a rough 
calculation, which is all I pretended to make 
at that time, the tower is about two hun- 
dred and seventy feet from its base to the 
golden pear-shaped ball at its summit ; and 
the lower story in circumference, including 
the balcony, about forty paces. 

Altogether, it is one of the most unique 
and beautiful buildings in the world, differ- 
ing so totally from anything which I had 
previously seen or met with in any other 
country I have visited; and in the opinion 
of all present, it far surpassed the previous 
notions they had formed of it — a thing, per- 
haps, of rare occurrence, people being gene- 
rally disappointed than otherwise with what 
they hear so much about. The more we ex- 
amined it the more pleasure had we in doing 
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so; nor could we divest ourselves of that 
invidious satisfaction, that as we were almost 
the first Europeans which had seen it, we 
should, perhaps, for many centuries, be 
amongst the last to do so. 

A woodcut of the tower, together with a 
short description of it, was sold to the visi- 
tors for a few cash,* from which I will here 
quote a line or two, having received a trans- 
lation of it from a friend. The paper stated, 
that a pagoda had been, at various times, 
erected on the spot where the present porce- 
lain tower stands, records of which are still 
retained as far back as the second century of 
the present Christian era, each successively, 
as they fell into decay or were destroyed by 
fire, being replaced, either at the expense of 
government or by funds supplied from the 
generosity -^f some pious private individual. 
The credit of rdiuilding the present edifice 
is ascribed to two very celebrated emperors. 
The usurper, Gong-Lo, (a monarch of the 
Ming house,) being about to remove his 
capital to the north, erected this pagoda in 

* A cash is a small copper coin with a hole in the 
centre, twelve hundred of wbich are about the value of 
one Spanish dollfur* 
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honour of his mother, the celebrated spouse 
of Hang-Woo, as a tribute to her worth, and 
calling it the Pagoda of Gratitude, Paon- 
gan-tai, or Paont-gan-she. 

The pagoda, it states, was commenced in 
the tenth year of Gong-Lo, and was not 
finished until the seventh year of Lenatik, 
taking a period of nineteen years for its 
accomplishment. It was built under the 
directions of one Whang-ghe-tai, a member 
of the Board of Public Works, and cost, so 
says this chronicle, 2,485,484 tales of silver, 
or 621,371/. sterling. It is 329 covils 4 
inches in height, having nine stories, with a 
golden globe on its top. The colours were 
given to the stones partly by a kind of gilt 
amalgamc, and also by glazing, so as to be 
imperishable and lasting through future 
ages ; and the best proof thereof is, that it 
has never required repair, ‘with the excep- 
tion of iW having been struck with lightning 
about forty-two years since, and that it still 
retains all the freshness of a recently erected 
building. An iron rod, of considerable 
thickness, towers above the whole building, 
encircled by rings of gold, from beneath 
which there are 152 chains hanging grace- 
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fully down; 140 lamps, requiring no less 
than sixty-four catty (about nine gallons) 
of oil for a single night’s consumption, are 
fixed in the niches, shedding their lustre 
around equally upon the virtuous and the 
wicked, and removing darkness from amidst 
mankind. Gold, silver, and pearls adorn 
the structure, and render it an object of 
the highest admiration.” 

Such is a Chinese account of this famous 
structure, which for ages has been the am- 
bition of foreigners to examine, but the 
permission for their doing so has been uni- 
versally denied. The only Europeans who 
had ever seen it, had done so from a very 
long distance off, a close view being denied 
to Mr. Ellis, on his visit to Nankin, a fear 
of the violence of the people being given to 
him as an chouse by the mandarins. 

Our curiosity ’having, by degrees, some- 
what abated, one of our party proposed the 
uncorking of sundry bottles of champagne, 
to which proposition there was not found a 
single dissentient voice; moreover, we had 
the satisfaction to know, that we were the 
first European officers who had had the 
honour of drinking H. B. M.’s health, and 
M 3 
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success to her arms, upon the summit of this 
ancient and far-famed structure, one which, 
until the present time, had been sealed and 
excluded from the gaze of every stranger, 
and entry to which had even been denied to 
the embassies which had previously visited 
this part of China, either on their way 
towards, or returning from, the seat of im- 
perial authority in the north. 

I am free to confess I was amongst those 
who, adopting a custom, which we here 
found — ^not altogether European — added 
their names to the many Chinese autographs 
which were scribbled on the walls. I was 
delighted to see that this custom was not 
alone confined to the English or Ame- 
ricans. Having again descended, we entered 
a superb temple, which is joined to the 
pagoda, on its west side, by a covered way; 
this was one of the largestf^ as well as hand- 
somest, I had yet seen, and appeared crowded 
with devotees at all its principal altars. 
We were curious enough to pay some atten- 
tion to their form of worship, at which they 
seemed rather pleased, doubtless fancying 
we might take a hint, which would be of 
inestimable benefit to us: kneeling down in 
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front of the altar, the suppliant to that 
particular god in whose honour it had been 
erected, and whose figure was represented 
immediately behind it, commenced by bow- 
ing repeatedly his head, each time touching 
the ground, sighing, and reciting, in a low 
tone of voice, certain words. An attendant 
priest then placed in his hands two pieces 
of bamboo, the two being about the size and 
shape of a potato, divided longitudinally; 
again bowing, he threw these upon the stone- 
pavement before him, the priest, and the by- 
standers as well as himself, intently observ- 
ing how they should fall; this he repeated 
many times. At each cast there was a 
slight exclamation from every one around 
him — sometimes in a tone of pleasure, some- 
times in that of disappointment, according 
to the way in which the pieces of wood 
rested. This game, a species of hazard, 
himself versus the god — a fine fat, corpulent 
gentleman — ^he continued, with varied suc- 
cess, for a considerable time; at length, 
making a lucky hit, he suddenly jumped up, 
apparently weU pleased with his throw, and 
retiring, gave place to the next expectant 
for equal good fortune. 
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The head-priest, a venerable and amiable 
old man, then came to pay his respects to 
us. The crowd, more anxiously than ever, 
thronged each door and window, observing 
narrowly every motion and look. We in- 
vited him to take a share of our repast, 
which had just been placed upon the table ; 
the wines seemed to please him very much — 
more especially the champagne; but when 
we presented him with the empty glass bot- 
tles, to which he took an especial fancy, his 
joy knew no bounds, neither himself nor any 
Chinese present probably having seen such 
things before. This struck us as very sin- 
gular, shewing that the intercourse between 
the ancient capital and the provincial city, 
Canton, where alone wc had been allowed to 
trade, was not near so considerable as we 
had been led to imagine, or else this article, 
of such common use in Europe, must have 
long since found its way to Nankin. 

A much larger crowd again surrounded 
us on our return home, the report having 
flown to every portion of the city, that a 
party of Fanquis* Avere within the tower. 


• Fanqui— irf eet, foreign devil, or barbarian. 
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The whole, however, still conducted them- 
selves in the same orderly and respectful 
way they did on our arrival; the young 
men and hoys standing erect and saluting 
us, precisely in the manner that our own 
soldiers are instructed to salute their oflScers, 
by bringing the hand gracefully, at a right 
angle, to the forehead — ^the old men, by 
shutting both hands, and squeezing them 
together, at the same time nodding their 
heads, and saying “ Chin-chin.” In this 
they shew more marked courtesy in the 
north than in the south of China; this, how- 
ever, must be traced entirely to our own 
faults, having for so long a time allowed 
ourselves to be snubbed and ill-treated by 
their authorities. From every class of people 
near Nankin we invariably received the 
greatest civility; the country peasants, 
whenever they ftiet us, pronouncing the word 
“bah,” which, although by no means an 
expression commonly used by one friend or 
acquaintance chancing to meet another in 
our own country, doubtless was intended by 
them as a salutation and compliment. After 
a very fatiguing day, we reached our quar- 
ters about nine at night ; the heat of the sun, 
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added to tlie exciting scenes we had gone 
through, having rendered most of us ex* 
tremely tired and weary, and I suspect that 
most of us slept far too sound either to 
dream of porcelain, pagodas, or anything 
else that night. Since my return to Europe 
I have often heard people surprised at my 
mentioning the future difficulties, or rather 
impossibilities, to those who visit China, 
of seeing this remarkable object — forgetting 
altogether, that by the nature of the treaty 
we are as much shut out now from all but 
the five ports in China, as we formerly were 
to all except Canton. 

As the prospect of an amicable arrange- 
ment with the imperial court became daily 
more certain, parties, both by way of the 
canal and also by land, were constantly 
visiting the tower, and some complaints, 
which I am bound to say were speedily 
attended to, reached the ears of H.M.’s 
plenipotentiary, regarding certain damages 
which this ancient monument had sustained 
at the hands of some of its recent visitors. 
The English unhappily possess the barbarous 
propensity of mutilating each object they 
may visit, for the purpose of transferring a 
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portion, however small, as a specimen or 
memento, in an ocular and tangible form, 
before the eyes of their fellow-countrymen at 
home, in order to render themselves envied 
by those who have not had the same good 
fortune to visit these places with themselves. 
They entirely forget, that should their exam- 
ple be imitated by each one of a multitude 
that may afterwards follow their footsteps, 
gradually the very monuments of art or 
antiquity, which they have frequently un- 
dergone much labour to visit, would be 
transferred in detached fragments, and scat- 
tered over the whole face of the globe. 
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The continued heat of thb weather, of 
which I have so constantly made mention, 
prevented us from enjoying ourselves half so 
much as we should have done in the beau- 
tiful country in which we now were sta- 
tioned, rendering it extremely dangerous to 
stir out between the hours of 9 A. M. and 
4 p. M. in our morning and evening rides; 
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yfe could daily perceive that the miserable, 
affrighted inhabitants gradually assumed 
more confidence, returning to such of their 
homes as were not inhabited by us, and, by 
degrees, were induced to bring in provisions 
of various descriptions for sale ; and a bazaar 
wliicli we had formed was tolerably supplied. 
The owner of the house which we occupied, 
a wealthy silk merchant, occasionally paid 
us a visit; we invariably received him with 
kindness, in respect for his misfortunes, 
assuring him we would pay due attention to 
his wishes, which were confined to the 
simple request, that, when we had finished 
with the use of his house and furniture, we 
would not set fire to it — an idea having 
entered his head that it was our constant 
habit and custom to do so under like cir- 
cumstances. 

Amongst other eccentricities of nature 
which we had an opportunity of observing, 
I must here mention the golden fish which 
chanced to be left in the house we inhabited. 
Strictly in conformity with the usages of 
the country, these animals carried, by way of 
a tail, a huge fan, which stirring the water in 
a much greater degree than the small fin 
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usually worn by our fishes of the same class, 
no doubt gave it a refreshing coolness, — at 
this hot season, by no means an unpleasant 
thing for either flesh, fish, or fowl. 

Many of the fowls, moreover, which we 
purchased, had bones of a colour nearly re- 
sembling ebony, and which a stranger to 
this singular freak of nature would instantly 
condemn as being unfit to eat ; but so entirely 
the contrary did this prove, that, in a short 
time, the feathered bipeds with black bones 
became more prized than all others, their flesh 
being declared both whiter and more tender 
than those of their ivory-boned companions. 

About the latter end of this month 
( August) we experienced a tremendous storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain, which, 
although it produced a very desirable effect, 
as far as cooling the air and rendering the 
temperature of the weather far more agree- 
able, yet the shipping did not escape its 
fury; although from its violence it seemed 
extraordinary that, with but one or two ex- 
ceptions, they received no material injury. 
The Defiance, which ship conveyed the artil- 
lery horses from Madras, and had an im- 
mense quantity of powdm: on board, was the 
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only one which I now remember to have suf- 
fered severely; while lying at anchor at 
Quan-sing-moon, her mainmast, was shivered 
from top to bottom, without fortunately her 
receiving any other serious injury. 

This storm appeared to be the signal for 
the breaking up of the southerly monsoon; 
for almost immediately after, the wind 
changed steadily to the northward, from 
which quarter it scarcely shifted for a single 
day for the following nine months. The 
enormous quantity of rain, however, which 
fell, riot only about Nankin, but also 
Irigher up towards the source of this stu- 
pendous stream ; moreover, the neglect which 
had been latterly shewn to its banks, by 
reason of the distracted state of the country 
consequent upon the war; caused a consi- 
derable inundation of the whole of the low 
country, and added greatly to the discomfort 
and difficulty of the re-embarkation of the 
troops, which very shortly after took place. 

Some time prior to this, fever and ague, 
those insidious enemies, so sure to inhabit 
aU low and marshy countries, gained a con- 
siderable ascendancy among the troops, both 
European and native, the seamen and 
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marines seeming to suffer in a very small 
degree less than the land forces. Those 
buildings which we had appropriated for 
hospital purposes were crammed with pa- 
tients. The run upon the medicine, such 
as quinine' and bark, so very efficacious in 
these diseases, was immense; and had not 
everything been supplied from home with 
so liberal and bountiful a hand — and upon 
such a scale as, I am proud to say, no other 
nation could ever conceive— -death, which 
made sad havock in our ranks, would have 
thinned them still more. One of the prin- 
cipal causes, in my opinion, which first 
engendered these diseases, which, in a 
greater or less degree, so few could boast of 
having escaped, may be traced, as I have 
before said, to a neglect of the paddy- 
grounds which surrounded our position. 
The inhabitants in the neiglibourhood having 
generally, through fear and timidity, deserted 
their lands, these began to dry up, and 
lacking the usual moisture with wliich they 
ought to be plentifully supplied, a putrid 
atmosphere was engendered! from the fierce 
rays of the sun striking upon the rotting 
and decaying vegetable matter. Sam-sbu, 
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that terrible scourge to all those who re- 
sorted to it, and which I have generally 
found that those troubled with any sickness 
were the most desirous of obtaining, for the 
very reason why they should more resolutely 
abstain from the use of any spirit what- 
ever — that horrid compound was fortu- 
nately not very plentiful; and to this cir- 
cumstance, probably, more than any other, 
we may perhaps attribute the comparatively 
few deaths which at that time occurred. 
The instances of coup-de-soleil were not so 
frequent as at Ching-kiang-foo, every one 
growing more cautious in regard to ex- 
posing themselves to the sun. When at- 
tacked with this, some died in a few hours 
while other's recovered as speedily, but were 
invariably left in a terribly weak state. 

At length, after some weeks’ negotia- 
tions on both sides, a treaty, mutually 
agreed upon, was definitively arranged to 
he signed on board H. M. S. Cornwallis. 
Wc must not be surprised at this apparent 
tardiness, when we consider the nature of 
those with whom we were negotiating. 
Suspicion and jealousy being prominent fea- 
tures in their own characters, they natu- 
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rally fancied they had to contend with the 
like vices in us, and in addition to their 
duplicity they possessed a degree of timidity 
of word and action which are unknown to the 
delegates of free and enlightened powers; 
for, having frequently seen those men who 
have been real benefactors to their country, 
rewarded through the folly of the Emperor 
with ignominy and disgrace, it was not to 
be much wondered at, that they should be 
cautious how they acted at this critical 
stage of the proceedings, both as novel as 
they were humiliating to his imperial ma- 
jesty and the Tartar dynasty. The 29th 
of August having been fixed as the day 
upon which the treaty should be signed, a 
large concourse both of naval and military 
olficers repaired on board, waiting the ar- 
rival of Elipoo and his colleagues. Keying 
and Newkeen, who soon ‘made their ap- 
pearance, in company with other manda- 
rins, with various coloured buttons. They 
came alongside in a curiously-decorated 
barge, and the aged commissioner was 
carried from it into the admiral’s cabin. 
He was very unwell ; which, added to his 
years, seventy-two, and the excited state of 
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his mind at this awfid juncture, rendered 
him an object of commiseration to all. 

He had applied to one of our phy- 
sicians for European remedies ; but being, 
at the same time, unwilling to allow the 
medical officer to enter the city, he sent one of 
his own attendants to receive them. Taking 
a peculiar fancy to some cherry-brandy, this 
messenger, prior to his return, got very much 
overcome, and unfortunately mistaking the 
directions, he desired the poor old man 
to take the whole box of pills, containing 
many doses, at once. No wonder, there- 
fore, he was so weak and ailing. 

Each article of this treaty was severally 
read and explained to them, and one by 
one agreed to. The one which they seemed 
the most averse to, was that of includ- 
ing. Fou-chow*foo amongst the five ports. 
Finding, howevei^ that point on our part 
would not be given up, they acceded to it. 
The second article of the treaty, which may 
be said to embrace all the others, I will here 
quote: — 

“ His Majesty, the Emperor of China, 
agrees that British subjects, with their fami- 
lies and establidimeutS, i^all be allowed 
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to reside, for the purpose of carrying on 
their mercantile pursuits, without molesta- 
tion or restraint, at the cities and towns of 
Canton, Amoy, Fou-chow-foo, Ningpo, and 
Shanghae, and her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, &c.> will appoint super- 
intendents, or consular officers, to reside 
at each of the above-named cities or towns, 
to be the medium of communication between 
the Chinese authorities and the said mer- 
chants, and to see that the just duties and 
other dues of the Chinese government, as 
hereinafter provided for, are duly discharged 
by her Britannic Majesty’s subjects.” 

• The names of the commissioners, together 
with that of our plenipotentiary, having been 
signed upon each page, a salute of twenty- 
one guns was fired upon the occasion, and 
the imperial yellow flag hoisted at the mast 
head ; the first time that ‘ensign had been 
admitted amongst the national banners re- 
cognised throughout the civilized portion of 
the world. • 

A sumptuous entertainment was pro- 
vided upon the occasion, to which the Chi- 
nese did ample justice. The step they had 
taken on behalf of the emperor was now past 
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recovery, and they determined to put the 
best face they could upon the matter, how- 
ever ugly the consequences that might ensue, 
appeared to them. Shortly after, they took 
their leave, stating that no pains should be 
lost in causing this despatch to fly to Pekin, 
to receive the emperor’s signature and ap- 
proval, and that it would be returned as 
speedily, in order that it might be conveyed 
with the utmost celerity to the cabinet of 
of her most gracious majesty. 

Officers were despatched, on the part of 
the military and naval commanders-in-chief, 
with this intelligence to England; and to 
convey this welcome news to the governor- 
general in India, who was at that time pro- 
ceeding towards the frontiers of Afighan- 
istan, to convert the disastrous catastrophes 
which our arms had met with in that 
quarter, into a vi(Jtorious jubilee at the Field 
of the .Cloth of Gold, at Ferosepore. 

As speedily as a dispatch could be con- 
veyed, in a country where steam is only ^own 
as proceeding from their own tearkettles and 
cooking apparatus — ^which latter, by the 
v^ay, we found constantly in use among 
them — an answer of the most satisfactoiy 

VOL. I. If 
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kind arrived from Pekin, calling onr most 
bdoved Sovereign his sister, equal to him- 
self in every way, and stating that not a 
moment should be lost in attending to the 
wishes of the honourahle strangers, that 
each of their demands would he duly at- 
tended to. What now gave us a solid proof 
of the emperor being in earnest, was, that 
boats were arriving, laden with sycee, their 
contents to be divided amongst those ships- 
of-war which were first to return homewards. 
H. B. M. Plenipotentiary now felt sure that 
arrangements the most satisfactory that wc 
could have expected, would assuredly be 
carried into execution; and he accordingly 
gave notice to the joint commanders of the 
expedition that they were at liberty to retire 
with their forces, at their convenience, once 
more down the river. Orders were, there- 
fore, promulgated to us td retrace our steps 
from under the walls of this famous capital, 
and on the 8th of September , we once more 
embarked on board H. M. S. Belle-Isle. 

We fortunately did not receive our final 
orders for sailing for some days, one of which 
I devoted to another visit to the porcelain 
tower. This time we went the whole way 
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by water, by that part of the canal which 
runs along the western face of the city; 
which canal, indeed, surrounds all, but 
one-sixth of the whole town. The distance 
from Ye-tse-shan, or Lion’s Mount, to the 
bridge, immediately below the tower, I cal- 
culated roughly at about six miles; from 
there to the south-east angle, about eight; 
from which to the Lion’s Mount, again, 
about seven ; thus making the entire circuit 
of these inner walls about twenty-one miles. 
The boats which we hired from the Chinese 
were, for river work, both safe and com- 
modious, being shaped much after the same 
fashion as our Thames’ punts, though con- 
siderably larger, and always roofed. They 
are generally divided into three separate 
compartments ; the head and stern for the 
oar and helmsmen ; the centre neatly fitted 
up with stools, table, &c., for the passengers. 
Many a cozy party of Chinese did we meet 
leisurely floating down the stream, sipping 
tea, their constant companion, gradually 
recovering from the fright they had en- 
dured during the past month. 

The canal, soon after leaving the Yang- 
tse-kiang river, forms also the city ditch. 
n2 
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We thus had an opportunity of passing close 
under the walls, nearly the whole way; 
they appeared to have received many recent 
repairs, and within the last few months 
have been considerably strengthened. Their 
height varied so much in different places, 
that it would be impossible to give 
any true statement concerning it; but 
at the south-western angle, where they 
seemed the most lofty, I think they must 
have greatly exceeded forty -feet. The 
Chinese never could divest themselves of 
the idea that because we were the first 
maritime nation in the world, we, as a 
matter of course, must attack each fortress 
by water. They thus invariably strengthened 
the face where there was a canal, ditch, or 
river, to the utter neglect of the remainder; 
and although wc had made such formidable 
demonstration on the eastern face of the 
city, where no ditch exists, and the wall by 
far weaker and in worse repair than the 
other three, they used no further precaution 
than shutting the gates against our entry, 
and heaping up sand and gravel at the 
Tai-ping-moon. 

We observed many gateways on this face 
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of the city wall, some of which had lately 
been built up, the remainder carefully closed 
against our entry. We passed under three 
of stone, and it is worthy of remark, 
ne of these were built with the 
masonic arch; they possessed no key-stone, 
but consisted of two or more enormous slabs 
on either side, the upper ones leaning 
against each other in the centre ; the whole 
weight of the bridge, together with ,what 
might have been upon it, pressing, therefore, 
directly upon these and the supporting 
pillars, the weight was by no means equally 
divided. These, I should imagine, were 
very ancient, as some I have seen in cen- 
tral China, and about Nankin in particular, 
contain as beautiful arches, in the true 
Roman style, as those which form New 
London Bridge.^ 

At this third visit which 1 made to the 
pagoda, its beauty appeared still more con- 
spicuous, and I certainly believe that for 
peculiarity of design and architecture, as 
well as for the finish and perfection of its 
style of workmanship, this building stands 
unrivalled in the whole globe. 

Until we were actually anchored in front 
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of the north wall of the city, they could not 
be persuaded that it was possible for us to 
bring our huge vessels so far up. How 
could we overcome the diflBculties and dan- 
gers of this stupendous river? — her shoals 
and her rocks would devour us. Such were 
the prognostications — once there, their con- 
sternation and fear knew no bounds. In some 
instances they looked upon us as gods, in 
some as devils, in all as a very extraordinary 
race. As an instance of this, I will here relate 
a most absurd story which was told me by an 
officer, at Nankin, and which will go far to 
shew the fear with which we were looked 
upon by this superstitious race. After my 
friend had visited the porcelain tower, 
being somewhat fatigued, he stepped into a 
barber’s shop, and by way of employing his 
time, he desired the barber to shave his 
head. This gentleman wore a wig, but 
which, for the sake of coolness, he had placed 
in his pocket; this operation, of shaving, so 
common in China, was speedily and quickly 
executed — the barber, seeming to be 
delighted with the honour of shaving one of 
the illustrious strangers. Previously to his 
leaving the shop, and while the man’s atten- 
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tion was called in some other direction, my 
friend replaced his wig upon his head, little 
thinking of the result of this simple process ; 
no sooner, however, had the barber turned 
round and observed him, whom he had 
so lately cleared of every vestige of hair, 
suddenly covered with a most luxuriant 
growth, than, taking one steady gaze at him, 
to make sure he was not deceived, he let 
fall the razor, cleared his counter at abound, 
and running madly through the crowd 
which was speedily collected, cried out, 
that he was visited by the devil. No en- 
treaties could induce him to return, until 
every Fanqui had left the neighbourhood; 
so palpable a miracle as this, being, in his 
opinion, quite beyond the powers of all the 
gods or demons in the Bhuddist calendar. 

To those accustomed solely to European po- 
litics, and to negirtiations enteredinto between 
those soi-disant highly polished states, the 
fact of the potentate of one country entering 
into a reciprocal treaty with another, seems 
naturally an everyday affair. Here, however, 
the case was very widely altered, and any one 
who considers the subject in the same light as 
myself cannot fail to have an honest pride in 
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the reflection, that, considerably within the 
space of three short months, after only a small 
portion of the stupendous power of our little 
island had been brought into play, guided as 
it was abroad, with vigour and discrimina- 
tion, and backed up at home with a constant 
supply of men, money, and provisions, this, 
the proudest monarch in the world, who, up 
to this time, had considered no mortal either 
equal, far less superior to himself, should 
have found himself obliged to admit, that 
there was one power, at least, consider- 
ably stronger than his own; and which, 
but for its magnanimity towards a fallen 
foe, could with ease, have occupied as 
many positions as it desired, and have sown 
in his territories such seeds of discontent 
as would inevitably have shaken the very 
foundation of his empire. It is but fair, 
however, in justice both to^himself and his 
ministry, to admit that finding that no 
resource was left but humbling himself to 
that victorious power, that was revelling 
in his kingdom, he at once determined to 
comply in real earnest with our terms. 

He now became as anxious to make a 
firm and lasting peace with us, as he formerly 
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was to exterminate these quasi-harbarians. 
All imperial edicts were couched in the 
most friendly terms, though at the same time 
scrupulously guarding his own dignity and 
honour. Strict injunctions were given to his 
subjects to throw aside all animosity and 
had feeling, and to use their strenuous exer- 
tions to set everything upon a proper foot- 
ing, which I am bound to say they here 
obeyed to the letter. As to the indemnifi- 
cation for the expenses of the war, &c., he 
either affected, or really did consider, this 
great amount of dollars an affair of no 
moment, although it certainly to us appeared 
a stupendous sum to carry out of any coun- 
try, however prolific its resources — ^upwards 
of five millions sterling in bullion, added to 
the immense amount his treasury must have 
lost, consequent upon our invasion, and the 
expense he must have been imt to, in his 
attempts at repelling us, which doubtless 
cannot be estimated at less than five millions 
more, a sum I should he much inclined to 
think it considerably exceeded. 

To raise this amount in our own country 
would neither be a matter of difficulty nor 
time, the credit of the state being such, that 
N 3 
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almost my conceivable amount would readily 
be forthcoming when called for; but where 
banking has no signification, even by which 
it can be expressed, but where all sums of 
money, should they not already exist in the 
coffers of the state, must, if absolutely re- 
quired, be squeezed from the pockets of the 
industrious portion of the community, either 
by fair means or foul — in a country of this 
sort, the bare collection will naturally 
cause a considerable degree of anxiety and 
trouble to the government, and of discontent 
and soreness on the part of those from whom 
it may be wrung. 

China, although it may be classed amongst 
those containing the greatest resources of 
any country in the world, yet, from the 
nature of its government, where bribery and 
corruption run through every vein in its 
body, and affect each class *of men, from the 
prince to the peasant, will natui’ally be a 
country where a few favomites will fatten 
upon their extortions, and these few wiU 
possess such riches as are almost incredible, 
while tens of thousands are in the most 
abject state of misery. This is sometimes 
very useful to the emperor, for should any 
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cause suddenly change his opinion of his 
favourites, nominal derelictions, however 
groundless, are worked up into crimes, and 
the property of the accused confiscated to 
the state. By this means, immense sums are 
occasionally collected; these, however, are 
trivial to what might be obtained in a 
country of equal resources, by general taxa- 
tion. As an instance of the extraordinary 
sum of money which may be squeezed out 
of one individual alone, I will quote a few 
words from “Timkowski’s Travels in China,’’ 
which circumstance is also noticed by Sir 
George Staunton. Speaking of Ho-quen, 
known to the members of Lord Mc‘Cartney’s 
embassy under the title of Duke-Ho, for 
twenty years the favourite of Kien-long, 
who reigned from 1735 to 1795, he says, 
“ He rose japidly, continuing but a short 
time in inferior posts, but, in the opinion of 
the public, not much to his honour. At the 
age of eighteen he gained the favour of 
Kien-long, by his agreeable manners, his 
sagacity and quickness in answering difficult 
questions proposed to him. His power and 
fortunes soon became boundless, even the 
near relations of the emperor courted his 
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protection. The death of Kien-long put an 
end to the glory, and eVen to the existence, 
of Ho-quen, notwithstanding the authority 
which he enjoyed. Kia-king, the successor 
of Kien-long, gave vent to his resentment 
against his father’s favourite. Ho-quen was 
accused of treason, and being found guilty, 
rigorous inquiries were made into his con- 
duct, and this powerful man perished with 
his whole family, the imperial exchequer 
seizing his immense treasures. After sen- 
tence had been passed upon Ho-quen, Kia- 
king published a proclamation, containing 
an enumeration of his crimes — ^the four last 
of which probably contain the real secret or 
reason of the impeachment : 

“ Art. 16. Among his treasures of pearls 
and precious stones, upwards of two hundred 
strings or bracelets of the former were dis- 
covered, many times exceeding in value those 
in our imperial possession. One among the 
pearls belonging to Ho-quen was of an enor- 
mous size, and exceeded even that which 
adorns the imperial head-dress. There were 
likewise found various buttons, distinguish- 
ing princely rank, carved out of precious 
stones, such as his situation by no means 
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entitled him to wear. Many score of these 
gems were discovered, besides pieces of the 
same kind in the rough state, to an incalcu- 
lable amount, and in an endless variety, 
unknown even among the imperial treasures. 

“ Art. 17. Among his countless treasures 
was found a complete dress of ceremony, the 
colour yellow, which by the laws is limited 
exclusively to our imperial use. Ho-quen is 
no more than our slave; what then did he 
intend? This important discovery excited, 
in the highest degree, our distrust and dis- 
pleasure. 

“ Art. 18. In his treasure, sums of an 
immense amount have been discovered. To 
be prime minister, and vie with merchants 
in mean love of gain, is one of the greatest 
crimes. 

“ Art. 19. The gold taken from the walls 
of the house where it was deposited, amounted 
to 48001bs. ; the silver to twenty-three mil- 
lions Ian." 

Acwrding to a statement that was re* 
ceived as authentic at Canton, at the time 
of the confiscation of his effects, it appeared 
that, besides lands, houses, and other im- 
moveable property to an amazing amount, 
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not less than eighty millions of Chinese 
oimces of silver, or about 23,330,000/. ster- 
ling value, in bullion and gems, were found 
in his treasury; upon which Sir G. Staun- 
ton gives the following remark : — ‘ This 
sum, though immense, is not incredible when 
the vast extent of the empire is considered, 
over the various departments of which he 
had certainly, for many years, a very 
unusual, and, indeed, almost unbounded 
influence.” 

As a means of recruiting his treasury, the 
emperor has lately increased the sale of 
government honours, to a very considerable 
extent ; buttons and peacock-tails being now 
one of the most profitable resources of his 
income : and as these honours, contrary to 
our customs, are hereditary from son to 
father, rather than from father to son, they 
soon drop, otherwise every Chinaman would 
speedily become a mandarin. 

The sale of government patronage being 
commonly resorted to; the retention for 
any length of time of a government situa- 
tion, of whatever class it may be, can 
only be secured by timely consideration to 
those in power. This calls to my recollec- 
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tion a remark of the Chinese to a captain 
of one of H. M.’s cruisers, who said he was 
a very poor man; “Now, you say poor 
man — suppose not rich man — how can 
shew handsome face — get large ship shew- 
ing a handsome face being always used for 
presenting a handsome bribe in the Canton 
dialect ; nor could he be convinced that 
government patronage was not equally a 
saleable article in our country as in 
theirs. 

Those officers with whose conduct during 
the war the emperor had not been well satis- 
fied, were impeached before the board of pun- 
lishment, and when found guilty — it being 
rare when they were not — were punished 
severely, some capitally, their estates and 
property invariably going to the public trea. 
sury. In this impeachment, by special edict 
from the empeiwr, the several delinquencies 
of which they are accused are set forth : 

“At present the English barbarians are 
tranquillized, and all their ships have left 
the river, and gone to sea. I, the Emperor, 
because of t h i nking that the black-haired 
people were in the midst of mud and ashes, 
calamities and distress, oould not but bend 
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my will and constrain and force myself to 
accord with that which Keying and his col- 
leagues had requested, and 1 promised free 
trade to the English barbarians, and thus 
caused my people to rejoice in their occupa- 
tions and dwell in peace, and prevent the 
recurrence of the calamities of war; and 
considering the former affairs, (the defeats 
of the Chinese and successes of the English,) 
all that has happened is Newkeen's fault. 

“ Newkeen is a magnate of the first 
rank, and has been invested with the im- 
portant charge of guarding the frontiers; 
but he has ungratefully nullified my favours 
in being weak as water in the performance 
of his duty, and has injured and disgraced 
the honour and respectability of the nation ; 
if he is not severely punished, how can the 
laws of the country be illustrated and mani- 
fested, and the high officers«warned in the 
proper performance of their usual duties? 

“ I order that Newkeen be deprived of 
his oflicial rank, and taken into custody to 
undergo examinations ; and Keying is to 
send him under an escort to Pekin, and to 
be delivered over to the criminal board for 
the punishment of his crimes. 
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“ Ching Yuhtsae (the fooyuen of Keang- 
soo) was also invested with the defence of a 
place, (his province,) and I find he remained 
protecting the provincial capital, Soochow, 
and did not lead on his troops to battle ; his 
case differs somewhat from that of Newkeen. 

“ Tih Choopoo (the Tartar general of 
Nankin) lost the city of Ching-kiang; he 
also is guilty of the crime of not exerting 
himself in defending his post. I order that 
they be delivered over to the said board, 
and that each of them be severely punished. 
Respect this^ 

Severest measures were taken by the em- 
peror against all the functionaries who in 
any way came into collision with the bar- 
barians, and were baffled or worsted. Naval, 
military, or civil officers, none were exempt 
from condign punishment, although some of 
them were of the highest rank and station 
in the empire. 

Yik-shan and Yik-king were condemned 
to death, and if we may judge from the fate 
of Yu-poo-yun, who has been recently de- 
capitated, we should say no doubt can exist 
that the capital punishment was inflicted 
upon them also. 
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The execution of Yu-poo-yun was a lament- 
able event, seeing that when he was com- 
mander-in-chief of Che-keang province, he 
defended to the best of his ability the 
positions he had taken up at Chin-hae and 
Ningpo. From an eye-witness we have 
learned that he evinced great personal gal- 
lantry at our capture of the former town. 

It is an affecting incident in the fate of 
this officer, but not a rare one in Chinese 
history, that his son petitioned the empe- 
ror to die instead of his father. This 
vicarious atonement, or rather this offer- 
ing to appease the sanguinary vengeance 
of the law, has on some occasions been 
granted, but it was in this instance denied, 
i'ne emperor declared the crime to be too 
heavy to permit any mitigation of the sen- 
tence, and admonished the son to retrieve 
the disgrace of his name and family, by 
striving, and with his kindred too, in repell- 
ing the “ cunning barbarian slaves,” should 
they again invade the father-land. 

It may here be worthy of notice, that the 
Emperor of China never signs his edicts, 
as is the custom with European potentates, 
either with his name, or as Asiatic rulers. 
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with some device which they adopt on 
coming to the throne ; on the contrary, 
on the back of the paper he writes a 
few words in the Tartar character, such as 
“ Kespect this !” for which purpose he in- 
variably uses red ink, which is prohibited 
to all his subjects upon the severest penalties 
which this powerful potentate can inflict. 
Thus the very sight of the vermilion pencil 
will make the stoutest heart of the proudest 
mandarin tremble in his breast, being con- 
vinced that it can be the autograph of him 
alone. 

Herewith I insert a specimen of a por- 
tion of an edict : 

“ To those who resist my commands there 
shall be no escape from strangulation ! Per- 
sist in the vice, and die ! renounce it, and 
live! Tremble^ then, at the penalty, and 
flee the crime 1 Do not say you have not 
had timely warning. Let all tremblingly 
obey. These are the commands. 

“ Haste, haste ! — a special edict I” 

These last words were written in vermi- 
lion. 
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Fever and ague were now at their height. 
The lassitude and debility which remained 
after an attack could not fail to call forth 
the pity of all who were sufficiently for- 
tunate themselves to escape. Many there 
were so exhausted by what they underwent, 
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that, losing heart, they sank, from sheer 
languor, to rise no more. This species of 
sickness particularly affected the Europeans 
of both services, more especially those lately 
arrived from England. The two principal 
diseases — ^few, either of men or officers, escap- 
ing both — ^were diarrhoea, engendering dysen- 
tery, and a low description of fever, accom- 
panied by ague, the causes of which were 
various. Dysentery, I am inclined to think, 
in many instances, proceeded from the effect 
of the water of the Yang-tse-kiang, which 
had apparently a strong tendency to produce 
that oomplaint; and, secondly, as 1 have 
before mentioned, sudden and severe exer- 
tion under a scorching sun alter long con- 
finement, oftentimes in ships far too much 
crowded; and also to the intemperate indul- 
gence in vegetables, too frequently partaken 
of in a raw state ; and of pork, which, of all 
meats in hot weather, is perhaps the most 
injurious. I have known instances of men 
having eaten as much as six and eight pounds 
of pork during the day, with raw vegetables, 
and water-melons <id libitum. Sometimes this 
was the only fresh meat procurable, and no 
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perauasion could prevent them from indulg- 
ing thus freely in it. The Tartar soldiery 
having cleared off all the poultry within 
the neighbourhood of their camps, and 
the people, too long accustomed to sub- 
mit patiently to any orders emanating 
from the mandarins, being under strict 
injunctions to have no dealings with’ us, 
often would dispose of nothing except by 
force, or as a means of spying into our 
resources, an account of which they had 
been specially ordered to obtain. The love 
of the “ pernicious poison” sometimes drove i 
away all their fears and scruples ; and what 
could not be obtained with dollars was fre- 
quently easily procurable with opium. 

A small brig, called the Anne, followed 
closely upon the heels of the fleet the whole 
way up the river. Shortly after we had 
cast anchor at Nankin, il became known 
that, although no other vessel could obtain 
a single head of poultry, the Anne had a 
large stock of hens, ducks, &c., constantly 
for sale, and was therefore the eager resort 
of all parties in both services ; and being 
more willing on board to accept plunder in 
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lieu of these grateful supplies than money 
itself, a very considerable traffic did she con- 
stantly carry on, into the secrets of which 
I took some pains eventually to inquire. It 
appeared she had, as part of her cargo, a 
small quantity of opium. This she readily 
bartered with the Chinese for the aforesaid 
poultry, which again she exchanged with 
our troops for cloaks and dresses of all de- 
scription, frequently giving but a few fowls 
for a valuable fur cloak. These she again 
retailed to the Chinamen for fowls, or Sycee, 
according to the demands of the market, 
retailing a second time this stock for plun- 
der to the fleet and army. In this way, 
she, for the space of many weeks, contrived 
to drive a most lucrative trade ; and from 
the prices which the Chinese paid, either 
in silver or stock for the aforesaid opium or 
loot, I think I am within the mark when I 
state she must have made at least one 
thousand per cent, upon this speculation. 
So far from blaming in any way the parties 
concerned, who, I believe, were American, 
I give them the greatest credit in going 
there at all; for had any untoward event 
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happened to their vessel, such as sticking 
upon a bank, which but few of the ships 
escaped doing at least once, she very pos- 
sibly might have fallen into the hands of 
the Chinese, or been destroyed by the force 
of the current, we having quite enough to 
do without assisting strangers, and, indeed, 
being obliged to set fire to one or more 
of our transports which, when they had 
grounded, could not be got off. 

A copy of the treaty had now arrived from 
Pekin, said to have been fully agreed upon 
by the Emperor, with a highly satisfactory 
letter from the council, speaking of the 
honourable strangers in the most flattering 
terms, and further stating that the treaty 
itself was only delayed for some requisite 
forms it had to undergo at the imperial 
court, but that it would ve^ shortly follow. 

The sickness was now so great on board 
H. M. S. Belle-Isle, amongst both soldiers 
and seamen, that it was thought prudent 
to send her down the river, hoping that 
sea air might have its usual beneficial 
effects in renovating and giving fresh life to 
the sinking energies of her inmates. The 
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troops on board this ship which less than two 
months previously had numbered about 650 
men, and, with trifling exceptions, all in 
good health, were now reduced in number 
to 500, and could scarce muster 120 men of 
these fit for service, every one of the re- 
mainder suflering under disease. 

The entire lower deck was converted into 
one hospital, filled with the sick and dying. 
Out of the ship’s company, which had con- 
sisted of 250 seamen, but seventy or eighty 
were found fit to assist in navigating her. 
The highest degree of praise is due to 
her captain, who, although extremely ill 
himself, brought this huge vessel, by un- 
remitting exertion, in the most masterly 
style through the intricacies of this un- 
known river. A long and fearful list of 
men, who but ^a few short weeks since 
were redolent of health, now met with a 
watery tomb in the far-distant Yang-tse- 
kiang. Scarcely a single day for some weeks 
elapsed, that one, two, three, or even four, 
were not stretched upon a grating on the 
poop. The moans and groans which pro- 
ceeded from the lower deck, but a few feet 
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from us, and only divided by a plank, 
were truly painliil to hear; and from the 
constant scene of death which surrounded 
them, despair had seized upon one and all, 
each expecting it would be his turn next to 
be cast into the river. It was considered 
far the most preferable plan, even if we had 
had leisure or opportunity to have acted 
otherwise, to bury the dead in the same way 
as if we had been on the ocean ; for the num- 
berless instances, upon the . second time of 
our taking Chusan, which were then dis- 
covered of the profanation by the Chinese, 
during our temporary absence, of the graves 
of those poor fellows who had died in the 
time of its former occupation, caused every 
one to approve of this mode of burial, sel- 
dom resorted to, even among sailors, unless 
in the open sea. The natiye followers were 
but a shade less sickly than the Europeans, 
and great numbers of them shared the same 
fate. It was curious to observe their ex- 
treme grief upon one of their number being 
cast into a watery grave. This, however, 
we soon learned, did not proceed half so 
much from the loss of their companion as 
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from the way in which his body was dis- 
posed of, they being extremely anxious to 
follow the customs of their religion, and 
consume their bodies by fire, frequently re- 
questing the use of the galley on the main 
deck for this purpose — ^which, much to their 
mortification, was refused. 

II. M. S. F. Vixen was, during our descent 
down the river, lashed alongside, and it was 
even proposed by some of these poor super- 
stitious fellows to send a petition to her cap- 
tain, stating their extreme anxiety to be 
allowed to oast the bodies of their com- 
panions into the furnaces of the engine; 
hearing that he was short of fuel, they 
had no doubt he would gladly avail himself 
of such an opportunity of keeping the steam 
up without expending more of his stock 
than was requi|ite. Much to the disap- 
pointment of poor blacky, this proposition 
was not received by the quiet, gentlemanly 

Captain B ; the idea alone, he being 

very unwell at the time, would have caused 
to his sensitive frame a severe relapse. 

On Thursday, the 15th of September, 
we commenced bur retrograde movement, 
0 2 
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H. M. S. F. Vixen being ordered to take us 
in tow, and to conduct us outside the mouth 
of the river. Unfortunately, she was not 
quite ready at the time of our departure, 
ajid we were under weigh much sooner than 
we expected — our anchor breaking short off 
at the fluke immediately that a strain came 
upon it. 

The wind being very scant, we drifted 
almost entirely at the will of the current. 
Twice on the first day we got on shore; 
the second time apparently so securely 
lodged, that it seemed certain we should be 
obliged to lighten the ship. This was a 
short distance below the town of I-chin-heen, 
and not far from the place where such a 
vast number of junks had been destroyed 
two evenings prior to the capture of Chin- 
kiang-foo. We fortunately escaped so trou- 
blesome an expedient, and, on the morning 
of the second day, were once more afloat. 
In swinging off the bank, we came broadside 
on to the stem of a transport, called La 
Belle Alliance, and injured her so severely 
that it was one month ere she had com- 
pleted her repairs, or was able to leave the 
river. 
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On the morning of the 16th, while we 
were aground, the H. C. S. F. Auckland, 
passed us, with Colonel Malcolm on board, 
conveying the treaty, which had arrived 
from Pekin the evening previously, to Eng- 
land. Many a poor fellow was there who 
would have given all he possessed in the 
world to have accompanied the colonel to 
that dear country he was never doomed 
to see again j and many a sigh was heard 
upon the reflection of how long, if ever, it 
would be, ere they saw those smiling faces, 
or heard those familiar voices, which they 
well trusted would greet them on their re* 
turn home. 

On reaching the Golden Island, we got 
into one of those whirlpools which render 
even steamers of considerable burden un- 
manageable. These rapids go by the name 
of Chow-cnow water. Into such a curious 
predicament did we get, that although our 
jib-boom was ovjr a rock, on which our 
dolphin striker was continually pounding, 
yet the vessel herself was always in deep 
water and afloat; but such was the power 
of the eddy in which we lay, that although 
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a strong breeze was blowing at the time, 
and every stitch of canvas that could be 
set was well aback, she did not move from 
the spot in which she lay spell-bound, as 
though it were the work of enchantment. 
Here she remained many hours, until sud- 
denly a rise in the water drove her away, 
and in a few minutes she was again lying 
against the banks of the river, some few 
miles further down. From this she took a 
second start in the middle of the night, and 
was finally brought up by the best bower 
anchor, opposite to the position occupied by 
General Schoedde, at Chin-kiang-foo, The 
rapidity of these eddies and currents ren- 
dered the navigation of the river extremely 
dangerous, even for boats, more particularly 
in going alongside the ships, where frequent 
accidents occurred. 

No less than forty-five men attached to 
the expedition were drowned in this river, 
from the time of our capture of Chin-kiang 
to the retirement of the fleet and army below 
this town, consequent upon the treaty of 
Nankin. 

This detention gave me an opportunity of 
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paying the Golden Island a second visit, and 
I was more charmed than ever with the ex- 
treme beauty of this sacred spot. In the 
days of the old Emperor, Kien-Loong, no 
doubt the buildings were in a better state 
of preservation than at present, but now 
everything is going to decay ; the south and 
central China is sacrificed to the exigencies 
of the north, and the lavish expenditure of 
the imperial court must be supported by 
the industry and frugality of the portions 
of the empire from which almost their entire 
resources spring. 

By ancient custom, I was informed that 
a toll was levied upon aU junks, according 
to their size or cargo, proceeding up the 
river, which was appropriated to the benefit 
of the Golden Island, to keep the temples in 
repair, and maintain the priests. A tax 
was even levied upon them up to the time 
of our arrival ; but the greatest portion of 
the proceeds arising therefrom have, for a 
long series of years, found their way into the 
imperial treasury, in the place of being 
appropriated to the uses for which they were 
originally intended. 
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I was glad to hear that the wretched in- 
habitants of Chin-kiang-foo were beginning 
to regain some confidence, and that a few 
cook-shops, and others for the sale of eat- 
ables, had already been opened in different 
parts of the town. 

A Tartar garrison received our per- 
mission to occupy the city ; it must, how- 
ever, have taken a considerable time ere all 
things could again be restored to their 
former state; every portion of society having 
received such a shock as to disorganize its 
whole fabric ; and not only must this have 
been felt in the immediate neighbourhood, 
but thousands and tens of thousands of 
people who gained the means of subsistence 
by tracking the boats on the canal, must, 
by reason of its being so long closed, have 
felt severe distress, although themselves re- 
moved many hundred miles 'from the scat of 
war itself; which circumstance alone will 
shew how well judged was the policy of 
cutting off this communication, and how 
effectually it distressed the empire, from one 
end to the other,, effecting the Emperor in 
his palace, at Pekin, almost as keenly as if 
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he had been in the province, Keang-tsc 
itself. 

On the morning of the 18th the Vixen 
was fairly lashed alongside, and brought us 
in safety through the eddies of Santo-shan. 
For some days we cautiously dropped down 
the river, recognising the headlands and vil- 
lages which we had had a hasty look at on 
our way up. Our descent was rendered 
tedious from the necessity we were under of 
constantly coming to an anchor, and sending 
boats ahead to sound, to ascertain, by the 
depth, if we had deviated from the proper 
channel ; this was very requisite for us to 
do, drawing, as we did, twenty-three feet of 
water. At one time, we dropped anchor, 
and lay against the bank, so that, standing 
with the man ropes in our hands, we could 
pluck the head^oflf the rice, the ship being 
at the time in four-and-a-half fathoms. 
This probably is such a thing as few have 
done in a seventy-four. On the 20th, we 
again came within the influence of the tides. 
We crossed, with great success, the wide ex- 
panses of water between the village of 
Kiang-zeen-heen and Fooshan, or the White 
03 
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House, where, on our ascent, we had seen 
the eclipse. A few hours after passing this 
last-named town, we came to an anchor off 
Boundtree Point : here we were greeted by 
the sight of a large steamer, whicB proved 
to be H.C.S. Memnon, having a mail on 
board. She running aground about two 
miles distant, enabled us to send a boat for 
our letters; our disappointment was very 
great upon ascertaining that they were all 
sealed up in boxes and directed to head 
quarters; we were, therefore, obliged to 
await their return from Naniin, and did 
not receive them until nearly a month after, 
at Chusan. 

Hawey Point next hove in* sight, and we 
accomplished the distance from thence to 
Woosung in two days, being fortunately 
only twice aground in these thirty miles. 
The appearance of the batteries was greatly 
changed since we left them, the oflScer in 
command having most effectually executed 
his orders of rasing the fortifications with the 
ground. The village itself, a miserable spot, 
was again inhabited; but the people in the 
neighbourhood had not as yet regained suf* 
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ficient confidence as to bring in any quantity 
of supplies for the shipping. 

We found in our old anchorage H. M. S. 
North Star and Wanderer, beside the Dido, 
which latter vessel had accompanied us 
nearly the whole way from Chin-kiang-foo. 

On the following day, we accepted the 
invitation of the captain of the Wanderer, 
to accompany him in his pinnace to the 
town of Shang-hai; he had lately joined 
the expedition, having come from home in 
H.M.S. Vindictive, whose extraordinary fast 
passage I cannot omit to mention. He 
arrived at Java Head, at the entrance of 
the Straits of Sunda, having called at Ma- 
deira, and watered at St. Jago, in the Cape 
Verd Islands, in seventy days. She was five 
days becalmed in Sunda Straits, but neverthe- 
less succeeded in completing her passage to 
Hong-Kong on the ninetieth day — a passage 
whichlunderstand has never been surpassed ; 
after rounding the Cape of Good Hope, on 
two different occasions, she ran two hundred 
and ninety-six miles in twenty-four hours ; 
the odd four miles, to have made it three hun- 
dred, could not be got out of her, though many 
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a studding sail-boom was carried away, and 
every exertion was put in practice to do so. 

The pinnace made a fine run up the Woo- 
sung river, performing the distance, about 
twenty miles, in three hours. Upon our 
nearing the city of Shang-hai, everything 
appeared to wear a cheerful appearance, 
which contrasted very greatly with what we 
had seen upon our former visit. The river 
was now crowded with boats, large tiers of 
junks were moored in ranks, most of which 
had lately arrived from the South, and were 
completing their cargoes of tea and silk, and 
making preparations for their retmm, the 
monsoon blowing now strong from the north. 

The inhabitants seemed to be delighted to 
see us, a vast crowd continually surrounding 
whatever shops we chose to enter ; and wc 
were invariably treated with the utmost civi- 
lity and attention. The streets, which wc 
had now a better opportunity of seeing, were 
very narrow, by no means a disadvantage 
in this climate; the shops gaily decked out 
with all sorts of things imaginable, the 
separate class of wares by no means confined 
to particular streets, or parts of the city, 
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the common custom in the East, but each 
pleasing his fancy in regard to the mer- 
chandise he should deal in, after the same 
fashion as is practised in Europe generally. 
We also visited the tea-gardens, and found 
them restored to order and neatness, the 
shutters, which had been used for our camp- 
fires, already replaced. 

Plenty of inhabitants were sipping their 
tea, or smoking their pipes, as gaily as if 
nothing had occurred to disturb the serenity 
of their lives. The Tou-tee sent his compli- 
ments to us, stating that if we would remain 
he Avould be happy to shew us every atten- 
tion within his power ; from what we learned, 
he seemed a clever, sensible man. Ilis re- 
mark upon the war was very judicious : he 
said, that no doubt much misery and de- 
struction of property had accrued, conse- 
quent upon our visit to the north, but that 
eventually an immensity of good would re- 
sult from it, as, had we not convinced the 
emperor we could grasp the key of his king- 
dom whenever we chose to lay our hands 
upon it, never would he have bent one iota 
to our wishes, and the trade with China 
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would have continued rigidly restricted to 
the port of Canton; whereas, by the present 
treaty which had been concluded, a gigantic 
spring of commercial prosperity was now 
open to all parts of the Chinese empire. 
Leaving Shang-hai, with a strong ebb tide, 
we were again on board the Belle-Isle by 
ten that evening. 

Our merry party was that day shared by 
a convivial captain of the R.N., who con- 
trived, on his return to his ship, through 
the strength of the tide, or, as some said, 
through that of our port-wine, to upset his 
boat and boat’s crew into the river ; hanging 
on by the broad flaps of his coat, they con- 
trived to save themselves, being pulled on 
board another vessel, where he was soon put 
in a warm bed by the excellent fellow who 
commanded her. ^ 

On the 27 th of September, we weighed 
anchor for the last time within the noble 
Yang-tse-kiang, one of the transports being 
sent with us, to go ahead and report sound- 
ings. We arrived upon the shallowest part 
of the bar, about one o’clock, and at five, p.m., 
fancied we were quite dear of touching, 
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when suddenly we grounded upon a hank 
of sand and mud; the crew laboured inces- 
santly the whole night, in their endeavours 
to get her off, but all without effect; early 
in the morning, every stitch of canvas being 
set, gradually she commenced working her 
own way, and foot by foot eventually glided 
into deep water. The water, although at 
such a distance as to be out of sight of the 
main land, was quite devoid of any taste of 
salt; this alone would shew what an im- 
mense quantity of fresh water was constantly 
pouring into this portion of the Yellow Sea, 
from the two stupendous rivers, the Wang- 
ho and Tang-tse-kiang, the mouths of both 
of which are situated within one hundred 
miles of each other. The waters are highly 
sm-charged with mud, the former containing 
one-seventieth » part, and the latter one- 
ninety-sixth, of earth. This renders them 
both unpleasant and unwholesome to drink, 
and to it may possibly be attributed a por- 
tion of the sickness we sustained. The 
Chinese have adopted a very simple remedy 
for this evil, one by far simpler and equally 
efficacious with our filter, but which, unfor- 
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tunately, was not discovered until we were 
leaving the river, but which it will behove 
any one who may chance to visit muddy 
streams to remember : into about a quart of 
water they throw a small pinch of alum; 
leaving it to stand a few minutes, it be- 
comes as clear as crystal, a considerable 
sediment being found at the bottom. Not 
even the poorest fisherman, but is always 
provided with a small portion for this neces- 
sary purpose. 

We anchored this evening, near to a 
small island which bears the name of Mr. 
Gutzlafij a praiseworthy man, who has de- 
voted his entire life in his endeavours to 
convert the Chinese and Siamese to Chris- 
tianity, in which I understand he has been 
most successful. 

On the 29th September, Michaelmas-day, 
we anchored once more at St. Helen’s, a 
name lately given to the Chusan outer 
anchorage, entering within the group by 
a romantic passage, between the islands of 
Blackwall and Kintang, or Silver Island; 
the latter, though less cultivated than the 
surrounding ones, is strikingly picturesque, 
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and is said formerly to have been devoted as 
a place of banishment for those mandarins 
who had fallen under the temporary dis- 
pleasure of their paternal emperor. It is 
also said to contain silver mines, which 
have not been allowed, as yet, to be 
opened. Should this be really true, their 
hidden treasure will, I fancy, soon be 
brought tft' light, to assist, in some 
degree, in paying the expenses of the late 
campaigns. 

We were looked upon as great lions, by 
our companions in arms at Chusan, being 
the first arrival from the late seat of war. 
We learned that a few cases of kidnapping 
had occurred since our departure, for which 
crime some who were detected had suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law. The people 
seemed very c(jntented and happy under our 
rule ; numberless shops were open, and such 
a scene of bustle and activity I have seldom 
seen surpassed in any country town at home. 
The supplies appeared quite inexhaustible, 
for whatever number of ships subsequently 
came into harbour, the market always was 
most abundantly stocked, and at prices very 
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considerably lower than we afterwards had 
to pay in the south. 

A certain degree of sickness had visited 
the troops stationed there, but more spa- 
ringly than it had done to those who had 
been further removed from the sea breezes. 
The inner harbour was very full of shipping, 
which were principally filled with sea pro- 
visions and clothing for the fleet and army 
— a judicious step, which had been latterly 
adopted since the time her Majesty’s present 
advisers came into power, to prevent a second 
repetition of the dreadful privations under 
which our forces laboured, and the conse- 
quent sickness and mortality during the 
first occupation of Chusan, when the war 
was conducted upon a smaller scale. 

We had now more constant opportunities 
of looking into the manners ^nd customs of 
this singular people than we formerly had, 
owing to the bustle and disorder consequent 
upon the forcible occupation of their towns 
and villages. They certainly appeared to 
me a most civil and industrious race, highly 
cultivated, after their own peculiar style, 
both in the arts and sdeuces. The ink 
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drawings which were exposed for sale, were 
many of them replete with merit. Their 
china, both in design as well in the porce- 
lain itself, as the painting, was very beauti- 
ful; and the shops, both for neatness and 
cleanliness, would do honour to London 
tradesmen; the apothecaries’, in particular, 
exactly resembled our own. I was often 
much amused in watching a steady old gen- 
tleman preparing drugs from the recipes 
which were brought into his shop, and which 
had been prescribed to the patient (precisely 
after our own custom) by the physician who 
had visited him. I coidd not help observ- 
ing, that a number of the prescriptions 
resembled each other in every particular; 
they seemed to consist of an endless variety 
of roots and herbs, which were all cast into 
an iron mortar, made in the shape of a boat : 
in this was placed a circular iron wheel, 
with a piece of hard wood run transversely 
through it, by way of axle : seating himself 
upon a low bench, a young man worked the 
wheel backwards and forwards with his feet, 
and with a dexterity only to be acquired by 
practice, soon reduced the various ingrc- 
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dients into a pulverized state, in which 
form they were carefully wrapped up in 
paper, labelled, and sent to their destination ; 
written instructions for the manner of using 
them being generally sent with them. From 
what I could leatn,. they consisted of such 
various and opposite characters, that the 
medico was convinced, one, if not more, 
would take effect in the manner he desired, 
and thus the restoration of the patient 
would be completed, without regard that the 
effect of oneherbmightbe that of neutralizing 
the other, and the effect of the whole totally 
contrary to his wishes. His forefathers, the 
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old man said, when all Europe was in a state 
of ignorance and darkness, had prescribed 
the same prescription — had lived content- 
edly, nay, often died serenely under the 
influence of these very mixtures; why there- 
•fore should he create innovations and 
changes? 

There were several pastry-cook’s shops. 
The sweetmeats, cakes, &c. &c., though 
totally different from anything we are ac- 
customed to, were many of them very 
agreeable to the palate. Silks and satins 
of all sorts were to be seen on every side ; 
curiously worked fans and fan-cases without 
end. The market was kept exceedingly 
cleanly; and, as I before said, overstocked 
with provisions, amongst which were the 
finest pigs the world could boast of. These 
are fed with the greatest care, and carefully 
washed daily. They were exposed for sale 
three and four together, hung up in small bas- 
kets in the same way as fowls are sold in our 
markets. At the same stalls, and likewise in 
small baskets, were plenty of fine, chubby, 
little, puppy-dogs. Thesd, from three to five 
weeks old, were equally well fed and cared 
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for as the sucking-pigs, and I doubt not, 
equally palata|)le; though, from old pre- 
judices, they, I believe, did not become 
generally an article of diet to the Euro- 
peans, unless to those who, having CWnese 
cooks and compadores, no doubt frequently 
introduced these little curly-haired gentle- 
men into their most dainty dishes, their 
masters not having an idea of the species 
of food they were eating with such gusto 
and religh. 

The species most prized, indeed, to which 
the dignity of being devoured is exclusively 
allotted, were either black, white, or of a 
light brown colour, both the skew-bail and 
pie-bald being exempt from this honour. 
It was also a sine qua non that each one 
should not only possess a black roof to his 
mouth, like a Skye terrier, but also his 
tongue must be of the same sooty hue. 
Should they unfortunately not possess this, 
they stand no chance of gracing the table 
of the mandarin, but are left to how wow 
their vulgar existence to an end. This 
animal is never eaten by the higher orders 
after it has tasted meat. H have, however, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Start for Chin-hae— The fort of Chin-hae — Town of 
Chin-hae— Emperor Kiang-hai — Silk guns — Chinese 
grotto— Caricatures — Timidity of the people— Chinese 
law-^Poo«to-ee — Temple in Poo-to-ee — ^Idols — Ma- 
tso-poo — junks — Pirates— Mode of burial — 
Coffins — Burial in the- south — Kidnapping — The 
placeof worship— Order for sailing— Regret at leaving. 

Some few days after our arrival at Cliusan, 
we received an invitation from the coi]|- 
mander ot H.M.S. Pelican to accompany 
him, in the first instance, to Chin-hae, a' 
town situated at the foot of the hill, which 
commands the entrance to the Ning-po 
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river, and which not inaptly might be 
styled a little Gibraltar — and, perchance, 
in other hands, would have proved one; 
and afterwards to pay a visit to the far- 
famed island called Poo-to-ee, the Mecca of 
the Chinese. 

We embarked on board his comfortable 
little ship on a lovely morning, in the com- 
mencement of October; and, with a fine 
north-westerly breeze at the first of the 
fliood-tide, stood out of the harbour. The 
distance from Spithead to Chin-hae is about 
thirty miles ; but when the tide, which oc- 
casionally runs six or seven knots per hour, 
is favourable, this is not unfrequently accom- 
plished m two hours. In this instance, 
although with a foul wind, we were only 
three and a half in “performing the voyage, 
being favoured by the current; yet the 
sailing qualities of the brig, and the superior 
way in which she was handled, doubtless 
contributed much to so speedy a passage. 
On nearing the mouth of the river, the 
small Chinese fort, situated on the summit 
of the hill, had a very pleasing effect. It 
appeared completely to command the en- 
trance of the river ; and but for its proxi- 
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mity to another peak, immediately on the 
opposite bank, might indeed be said to be a 
tiny Gibraltar. We cast anchor on the 
outer side of some large piles which hod 
been placed as a means of preventing the 
ingress of our ships during the early part 
of the war by the authorities of Ning-po, 
little fancying how speedily all their labour 
would be demolished, of rendered useless. 

A broad stone pathway led us to the 
summit of the citadel, where we met the 
commandant, to whom were presented orders 
to evacuate the fort, and return to Chusan 
as soon as possible, an order ho was by 
no means sorry to receive, the garrison 
having been next to prisoners all the time 
they had occupied the fort, durihg which 
we had l|3en enjoying such stirring scenes 
as 1 havo#ttempted to describe in some of 
the foregoing pages. From the fort we had 
, a fine commanding view of the surrounding 
country ; towards the south-west, at an appa- 
rent distance of eight or nine miles, we could 
discern a pagoda which, we were informed, 
marked the situation of the town of Ning-po. 
Chin-fiae, which lay immediately below us, 
b2 
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seemed to have once been a large place, but 
ruin and desolation marked each corner of 
the town. It was, in common with most 
Chinese towns, surrounded by a wall, 
though by no means a lofty one, ingress 
and egress being confined to gateways situ- 
ated in all convenient places, with small 
'guard-rooms above each. A stone facing, 
which had been constructed to resist the 
encroachments of the sea, and which extends 
a very considerable distance beyond the 
walls, cannot fail to attract the attention 
of however casual an observer. This fine 
piece of masonry was built during the reign 
of the emperor Kiang-hai, and remains one 
of the innumerable proofs of that industry 
which astonishes as well as pleases the be- 
holder in whatever portion of the empire he 
may wander. On the walls of Jhis fort were 
mounted some curious guns, which were 
composed of plates of iron bound together 
by rings of the same metal. They measured 
about five feet in length, and carried a ball 
of about two pounds weight, English. Upon 
our first capture of this city, a considerable 
cannon foundry was discovered. Indeed, 
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they here seemed more skilled in this art 
than anywhere else, although I will not 
aver that they shewed any profound skill 
in the science of fabricating these deadly 
weapons anywhere throughout the empire. 
Some guns had been here captured made 
also of plates of iron similar to those I 
myself saw, but in the place of being bound 
together by rings, these had been most skil- 
fully lapped round with silk. So well, 
indeed, had this been done, and such a 
tough material did this prove to be, that, 
surprising as it may be thought, they, for 
a considerable time, resisted the expansive 
power of gunpowder; and it was not until 
they had been fired constantly by the 
Chinese that they either burst or became 
useless. 

In company with some of the officers of 
the garrison we then walked into the town, 
which presented a sad picture — about one 
half was totally destroyed, the remainder 
by no means having escaped free. A vast 
number of houses had been used, during the 
cold winter months, as fuel for the troops. 
We were shewn a very pretty grotto, for 
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which the Chinese are so justly celebrated 
Although cuYious in the extreme, it was 
ridiculously childish, and in all did not 
occupy much more space than a large*sized 
room. In it were ingeniously constructed 
passages, stair-cases, and arbours innumer- 
able, formed by pieces of rock heaped upon 
one another — ^the whole as if by accident, or 
the freak of nature ; and although none 
could help admiring the cleverness of ‘its 
construction, at the same time we could not 
help regretting that so much time and inge- 
nuity should have been thrown away with 
so paltry a result. 

Amongst our rambles through the town, 
I was struck by a handsome gateway, con- 
taining a fine stone arch, built somewhat 
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after the Moorish style; above it a veran- 
dahed pavilion, which during the time we 
had occupied the town had served for a 
guard-house, for which it was admirably 
suited, from its central position. 

1 must not omit to mention our having 
accidentally stumbled upon the shop of a 
native caricaturist, who had been depicting, 
for the benefit of his more distant country- 
men, various representations of the red- 
bristled barbarians. Poor fellow, on being 
discovered he was struck dumb with conster- 
nation, expecting at least a sound bamboo- 
iiig for the liberty he had taken with our 
figures and habits, when, much to his sur- 
prise and that of the bystanders, we not 
only laughed inunoderately at his produc- 
tions, but retaining possession of his whole 
stock, paid him handsomely for the same. 
I am sorry to be obliged to confess that 
some of them struck home, freely repre- 
senting both sertices as no enemies to the 
bottle. 

1 had afterwards an opportunity of 
seeing many very talented caricatures, for 
when the artists found their productions no 
longer gave oflfenoe, they did not scruple to 
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exhibit them. Amongst the most amus- 
ing, and by no means unti'ue to cha- 
racter, was that of a certain general in the 
early portion of the expedition, in the act of 
himself bargaining for a fowl, his eagerness 
to obtain the fowl, and moreover at his 
own price, being depicted with such spirit 
and truth as would have done justice to the 
pencil of the far-famed “ H. B.” himself. 

It forcibly struck our whole party, that 
the people here seemed more frightened and 
timid than we elsewhere had been accus- 
tomed to see them. This, perhaps, is not 
to be wondered at, considering the frightful 
example which had been made of their once 
flourishing town, added to the awful slaughter 
which the Chinese troops sustained when it 
fell, which troops were principally, if not 
entirely, a species of militia ; consequently 
the inhabitants of the place itself, or of the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

On the following morning, we again 
weighed anchor, it blowing at the time a 
good smart breeze from the northward, 
thereby sending a bit of swell upon the 
beach. While in the act of so doing, a Chi- 
nese boat, containing about a dozen unlucky 
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passengers, was upset by a squall of wind, 
about a quarter of a mile distant from us; 
and, although we repeatedly called out to 
the boats, which were numerous on all sides 
of her, to give the unfortunate creatures 
who were struggling in the water all the 
assistance which lay in their power, not one 
of them would stretch out a friendly hand 
in relief; but, on the contrary, their utmost 
exertions seemed to be bent upon getting as 
far away from her, and her late occupants, as 
they possibly could. The lieutenant of the 

watch, Mr. C , seeing this was the case, 

sent, with the utmost dispatch, one of the 
brig’s boats, which fortunately arrived 
in time to save a good many — I believe 
theAvhole of them — every one of whom would 
else have pm'ished. The boat itself was 
washed upon t^e beach, and there met by 
a crowd of people, who quickly charged 
themselves with the care of its contents; 
but whether from friendly motives or from 
those of an opposite character, we were not 
able to determine. I took some pains after- 
wards to make inquiries into the reason of 
the barbarity that was displayed by the 
b3 
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crows of the numerous boats around her, 
and ascertained that it originated, and was 
still practised, through the perversity of 
their own laws, which invariably attached 
the crime of murder to those with whom 
the dead bodies may be found, regm:dless of 
any account that may be given by them of 
the circumstances which occurred. The 
punishment for the alledged crime can then 
only be averted by appealing to the cle- 
mency of the mandarin before whom the 
parties are brought ; and it may be readily 
imagined that the hearts of these stubborn 
gentry are not to be softened unless the 
palms of their hands are greased by sycee. 

As we were proceeding out of the mouth 
of the river we met a host of fishing-boats 
returning with the fruits of their night’s toil, 
from whom we obtained a supply of very fine 
fish. During the whole occupation of this 
town and river, there was a constant supply 
of this luxury, from the host of boats which 
were employed in their capture; and not 
only did they benefit in this alone, but 
Hiereby obtained a supply of ice, in which 
the eWese are accustomed, as I have before 
said, to pack them. 
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We reached Chusan again about 1 p.m., and 
having exchanged signals with the command- 
ing officer, proceeded on our way to Poo-to-ee, 
without coming to anchor. Having threaded 
our course by a passage called the Sasa Galley, 
through a numerous cluster of islands, all 
well cultivated to their summits, each vying 
in splendour of vegetation with its neighbour, 
we anchored for the night to the south of one 
of them, called the Shovel-nosed Shark, 
from its fancied resemblance to the form of 
that fish — the tide by this time having 
turned against us, and it otherwise not being 
considered prudent to continue on during 
the darkness ; these unfrequented waters, so 
replete with danger, within the last 120 years 
not having yet been surveyed. On the fol- 
lowing day about twelve, we came to, in a 
snug anchorage under the lee of the island we 
had wished to visit. We soon proceeded on 
shore, landing upon a well-built stone pier, 
from which a broad paved walk, in distance 
about two miles and a half, led us to the 
principal temple. 

This island may with truth be styled the 
Mecca of the Chinese, since it is the constant 
resort of pilgrims from all parts of the em- 
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pire, and is devoted entirely to religious 
purposes; the priesthood, its sole inha> 
bitants, supporting themselves by the con- 
tributions of pious devotees who flock to 
its numerous altars. It contains in all, 
large and small, four hundred temples, 
the whole of which are kept up by funds 
obtained in the way I have mentioned. 
Numbers of these gentry may be observed, 
redeeming the vows they have made during 
severe trials, sickness, or tempests, chin- 
chiming and supplicating the gigantic idol 
to Bhudd, with which every temple is plenti- 
fully supplied. The one we were now at 
was the most spacious, the most lofty, and 
by far the handsomest of them all, and, 
indeed, of any I have seen in the empire. 

It was situated in a beautiful valley, 
surrounded by large umbrageous trees, 
which had the more pleasing effect, as large 
trees are by no means common in any por- 
tion of China which- we had yet visited- 
Its structure was singularly picturesque, 
gaily ornamented, and covered with tiles 
after the peculiar Chinese fashion, the co- 
lour of the. roof being imperial yellow, de- 
noting it to be a royal ed^ce. These tiles 
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*were originally brought from the Royal Palace 
at Nankin, subsequently to the invasion of 
the Chinese capital, by the Tartars, who 
seemed to have taken the greatest pleasure 
in committing every species of destruction 
wherever they went. It was dedicated to 
the peculiar protection of Ma-tsoo-poo, the 
queen of heaven, by others called Tien-how, 
or Shing-moo, this being reported to be 
the spot upon which she first rested, on her 
visit to the celestial empire. Just prior to 
our reaching the outer gateway, we ob- 
served a rather curious tomb, the characters 
upon which were evidently not Chinese. 
I took some little pains to copy it, as it 
struck me as singular to find even the 
remotest signs of foreign people or things, 
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whidi throughout the whole land we so 
very rarely met. On my return to Hong- 
Kong, many months subsequently, 1 made 
inquiries concerning what the writing was, 
hut could never ascertain what the cha- 
racters really were, and therefore leave it 
to my readers. 

All the buildings were more or less in a 
state of dilapidation and decay ; and it cer- 
tainly appeared that Ma-tsoo-poo, the queen, 
was either very neglectful of her charge, or 
that her supply of funds were falling low — 
but this query I must leave to the black- 
haired sons of Han, or their imperial pro- 
tector, to determine. It is, indeed, a sad 
pity to see such a universal proof as we had 
now done, throughout all the best and 
richest portions of the empire, of misgovern- 
ment and misapplication of fonds, in neglect- 
ing to keep in proper order and repair any of 
their ancient public edifices; though, per- 
haps, on this account, the romantic beauty 
of the whole — the bridges, gateways, tombs, 
and temples, with their fantastically-painted 
roofs and pinnacles — was rendered more 
pleasing by the antique and venerable ap- 
pearance th^ presented, than had they been 
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bedizened with gilding and decorations 
fresh from the hands of the artist. Imme- 
diately bejond a large piece of water, 
which was covered thickly with the lotus 
plant, there was a white marble tomb, 
where, probably, rest the ashes of some 
noble statesman or victorious general. We 
were unable to discover to whose memory it 
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was erected; but, poor man, I doubt not 
that, during his life, he had little notion 
that this monument would ever be sub- 
jected to the unholy gaze of the much- 
scorned Fanqui. It consisted of five 
stories, one smaller than the other ; and on 
every face of each was a tablet representing 
the Queen Ma-tsoo, exactly similar in de- 
sign to those we had seen in the interior of 
each apartment in the Porcelain Tower. 
Its top was also surmounted with ^a similar 
pear-shaped gilded cone. 

In the course of our rambles, we visited 
many more of the temples; none of these 
were, however, to be compared, either in 
size or architecture, to the first ; though all, 
I regret to say, shewing equal marks of 
neglect and decay. We observed some large 
sugar junks anchored in a small, sandy bay 
on the north-eastern angle of the isle, the 
crews of which had no doubt touched here 
for the purpose of propitiating the gods in 
their favour with sundry offerings. Before 
our occupation of the group, from time 
immemorial, numerous pirates made it a 
practice to hover about these waters, well 
knowing that they there would possess a 
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good chance of enriching themselves by the 
plunder of the devotees; unscrupulously 
easing them of their entire cargo, contri- 
buting therefore, without difficulty, an equal 
sum to the greedy priesthood. And although 
this was well known to be their constant# 
haunt, by every trader on the coast, yet so 
scrupulous were they in the practice of 
their vows, that the dangers and difficulties 
they underwept, in their opinion, only en- 
hanced the value of the pilgrimage they 
performed. Having spent two of the 
pleasantest days I had yet done in China, 
roaming about the secluded spots of this 
delightful island, the mind wanting some 
sort of respite after the constant exciting 
scenes, from which there had never been a 
cessation since our joining the expedition, 
we set sail on oqr return, and so, adapting 
the ebb and flow of the tide to suit us in 
our tortuous course through the island, we 
arrived in Chusan much prior to nightfall. 

I had often heard of, and occasionally seen, 
some of the old people of both sexes with 
extraordinary long nails on their left hand ; 
and I had procured a set of silver caps which 
are worn to defend the hUnd, lest any chance 
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blow should break or destroy them, thereby 
causing the care and trouble of years to 
vanish in an instant. 

In a secluded hermitage at Po-too-ee, wc 
found a man who probably had seen some 
li eighty summers— a venerable-looking priest, 
his beard white as driven snow. Our atten- 
tion was, however, immediately distracted 
from all other portions of his person to that of 
his left hand, the examination of which, so 
far from being opposed to his inclination, on 
the contrary, afforded him infinite pleasure 
and pride. To use a nautical phrase, wc 
perceived “ lashed” at the back of each finger 
a narrow slip of bamboo, as a means of 
defending the nail from any casual blow; 
indeed, without this, they could nolr have 
lasted, without breaking, even for a week. 
At our request, he carefuljy removed one or 
two of these splints ; he said he had cherished 
these feline weapons he knew not how many 
years, and through dint of great care, during 
the whole time, without accident. It is need- 
less to add, that this hand was totally useless 
to him. We had the curiosity to measure 
the longest, and found it to exceed eleven 
indies in length; they tapered considerably 
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towards the point, and at the extremities 
much resembled shrivelled quills. 

I heard of an old man, at Amoy, who 
possessed a nail seventeen inches in length, 
but not having seen it myself, I cannot 
vouch for the fact ; if so, it beats my Poo- ^ 
to-ce friend by half a foot. This elegant 
habit, as you will readily believe, is confined 
solely to those whose manners of life are 
entirely free from manual exertion ; but so 
common is the practice, that the very fact of 
not possessing what some would call these 
hideous talons, is here as sure a mark of a 
man being devoid of neatness, or rather, 
perhaps, I should say dandyism, as a splaw 
foot, a badly-cUt coat, or a dirty glove would 
be at home. 

The revetencefbestowed upon age b carried 
toagreat length among all classes, the punbh- 
mont of death itself being sometimes remit- 
ted, when the individual deemed worthy of 
it should have attained any extraordinary 
number of years. As an instance, I will 
here quote a portion of an edict from the 
emperor 

“ Apriest ofthe Bhuddist sect has recently 
been murdered m TarWly, by a man said to 
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be eighty years old. I, the emperor, order 
the strictest inquiry to be made touching 
the age of tilie murderer, stating it, as my 
imperial will, that some lighter punishment 
than death must be inflicted upon him in 
case he should really be as much as eighty 
years old." 

The weather now began to be truly de- 
licious ; a cool northerly wind, with scarce a 
cloud in the heavens, blew daily, and the 
fierce rays of that sun which had proved a 
death warrant to so large a nmnber of our 
forces, in the Yang-tse-kiang, were now 
mitigated into little more than genial 
warmth, under which, exercise and amuse- 
ment, or even exertion, could be prosecuted 
without inconvenience, and no longer could 
be looked upon as either laborious or de- 
trimental to the health. « 

Many a long ramble through the beautiful 
valleys, and over the high ridges of Chusan, 
did I continually join in. A walk beyond 
the north gate of Tinghai was exceedingly 
romantic and pretty ; one object which 
struck us as worthy of observation, was 
a tomb of some great man, which was placed 
about half-a-mile from the gateway, and 
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which, from its pleasing style and peculiarly 
Chinese character, I shall endeavour to 
describe. It consigted, in the first place, of 
a small paved oblong court, the entrance to 
which was defended by two strange-looking 
animals, meant to represent lions, carved in 
stone, each having a loose round ball in his 
mouth, a device which the Chinese con- 
tinually adopt. Near to each lion was a 
high column; beyond this, a paved smaller 
court, on each side of which was a small 
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building of brick, a species of miniature 
joss-house, and meant to contain certain 
gods which were patrons of the family. At 
the back of the court were slabs of marble, 
placed against a large mound of earth; 
upon some of these were inscribed the names, 
titles, &c., of the deceased, together with 
holy sayings. Upon others were represented 
the figures of stags, and other animals, in 
high relief, very well carved. The mound 
was shaped like a horse-shoe, the wall round 
which being similar, in form, to the Greek 
letter omega — whether purposely represent- 
ing that type of death or not, I cannot 
decide — ^but I could not help setting it down 
as a singular coincidence. Almost all the 
tombs of people of any rank, throughout 
China, are similar to this, more or less 
handsome, according to the money which 
they have bequeathed for this purpose, or 
the fancy of their friends. 

No one thing, perhaps, is more striking 
than their mode of burial, Unlike other 
nations, no particular place is consecrated 
for a general rendezvous of the departed. 
In the provinces, bordering the Yang-tse- 
kiang, where the country is very flat, aH 
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their dead bodies (to make use of an Irish 
hull) are buried above ground} generally a 
small portion of the surrounding land being 
left to lie waste. The corpses are placed in 
a large coffin, of a most peculiar size and 
shape, made commonly of camphor wood. 



which is allowed to rest upon a pair of 
tressel legs, and not unfrequently thatched 
over, to guard it from the inclemency of the 
weather. I have known them frequently, 
at a distance, mistoken for a herd of cattle 
grazing on the plain; indeed, have myself 
taken them to be such. The body having 
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remained in this receptacle until it is com* 
pletely decomposed, is then removed into an 
earthen jar with a cover. Immense num- 
bers of potted Chinese may be seen all over 
the country, a small paper label being 
affixed to each, to denote the name of the 
deceased. No house of any note but has at 
least one coffin always ready, in some back 
room, and frequently another, in case 
the first should not be sufficient for the 
exigencies of the family; the remains, per- 
chance, of one of its late members not 
being ready to be transferred to the pot, 
ere a second requires the coffin; thus, the 
same tenement which has served for the 
father, in course of time, if not too much 
decayed, becomes*of service, in like manner, 
for the son. It is singular, that, when 
alive, not the smallest particle of anything 
valuable is allowed, by the Chinese, to be 
wasted, far less a single yard of ground; 
the greatest pains being evinced in this, by 
their encroachments into the very ocean, in 
raising long stone embankments to reclaim 
the land. But such is their reverence for the 
dead, that, in many instances, they scruple 
not to allow them to take up large and 
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valuable pieces of ground upon the surface 
of the richest soil ; indeed, the quantity of 
land which, in driblets, is thus wasted, in 
a country that for miles is nothing less than a 
perfect garden, appears truly surprising to 
those wlio have not witnessed it, and parti- 
cularly struck all of us on our w'ay from 
Woo-sung to Shang-hae. Thus the dead, in 
this over-peopled country, scarcely give way 
for the living — an evil, far from diminishing, 
but daily incueasing. 

In the south of Cliina, or where the 
country is very mountainous, small fertile 
valleys occasionally intersecting it, this evil 
is not the least felt, qs the bodies of the 
deceased are carried by their friends and 
relative to some secluded spot in the hills, 
occasionally indicated by themselves prior 
to their demise, and az’e there interred 
underground. They are, at a subsequent 
period, not unfrequently disentombed, and 
potted after the northern custom. Flowers 
and pretty shrubs are sown near the graves, 
which are constantly visited by their 
relatives, by whom, when their means will 
allow, a tomb is erected, either of brick or - 

VOL. n. . 0 
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stone, invariably in the form I have before 
mentioned — namely, the Greek omega. 

Strange to say, the islanders of Chusan 
could not yet understand that a peace had 
been concluded with his imperial majesty; 
our return by some being construed into a 
defeat rather than a victory. 

While we were lying there, an attempt at 
kidnapping occurred, which put us all upon 
oiur guard against the treachery of the in- 
habitants. Two officers, a naval and a 
military one, upon their return from a walk 
a few miles in the interior of the island, 
when not more than half a mile from the 
city gates, were attacked by some seven or 
eight ugly looking fellows, armed with agri- 
cultural implements, who suddenly sprang 
upon them. The naval officer fortunately 
eluded their clutches, and^ran, with all 
speed, to alarm the guard, the wisest thing 
he could do, as, being unarmed, by remain- 
ing with his companion he could have ren- 
dered him no assistance against such a 
number of assailants. In the meantime, they 
succeeded in gagging the military one; 
seizing him by the legs, they dragged him, 
head downwards, for a considerable distance 
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' along the ground, beating him and belabour- 
ing him all the while with a rake; by some 
means he contrived to free one of his hands, 
and seizing, while in this awkward position, 
a small pocket pistol, with which he was 
provided, he shot one of the number through 
the shoulder or am, this, together with the 
knowledge that one of their intended victims 
had effected his ’escape, and that a speedy 
rescue was doubtless at hand, while a di’ead- 
ful punishment was inevitable should they 
be captured, soon made them drop their 
burden, and take flight. Although every 
exertion was subsequently made to trace 
them out, it was without effect ; this, how- 
ever, is not so much to be wondered at, for 
however high a reward might be offered by 
us, yet the dread of future vengeance, 
when we shojild have retired, for giving 
evidence, would naturally deter them from 
doing so, however considerable the sum. 
Had any unlucky catastrophe happened to 
these officers, it would have created an ex- 
traordinary sensation at home, one being a 
nephew of the first man of the age, the other 
a son of the present V. C. of England. 
The perpetrators of some late act of kid- 
c2 
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napping had been punished in a summary 
way by the oflScer commanding in the 
island who hung them upon a large tree half- 
way between the landing-place and the city. 
This just, though to them novel and horri- 
fying punishment, prevented a repetition 
of the offence for a considerable time, but it 
was supposed by many that the very attempt 
I have just related was undertaken, by way 
of revenge for this summary retribution, by 
some of the relatives of those who were put 
to death. 

What struck me as singular, amongst a 
people who profess little or no religion, was 
an attempt, which they more than once 
made, to destroy a building, which was 
generally used by our troops as a place of 
worship, having actually succeeded on one 
occasion in blowing up the pulpit. Some 
extraordinary ideas regarding our religious 
ceremonies must have entered into their 
heads, to cause them to attempt to commit 
so strange an act, but it would be useless to 
comment upon the superstitious fancies of 
this strange race. 

On Friday, the 21st, we received final 
orders to direct our way once more to the 
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southward. Both the naval and nailitary 
commanders having received the full sanc- 
tion of H. M.’s Plenipotentiary for breaking 
up the expedition as speedily as they could, 
lest the Chinese, always a suspicious people, 
from the known and universally acknow- 
ledged faithlessness of their disposition, 
should fancy, by our still keeping it toge- 
ther, that we were acting a treacherous part 
regarding them. I was very near losing 
my passage, from remaining in the town of 
Ting-hai longer than prudence dictated, and 
should certainly have done so, but for the 
kindness of the captain of H. M. S. Dido, 
who sent me off in his own gig. I know 
few things more provoking, than that of 
being late, either for a steamer or coacli, in 
any part of Europe; how much worse, then, 
iu this out-«f-the-way place, without one 
rag of clothes besides those on one’s per- 
son, and where no article could be found 
of such shape or form as habit and custom 
had rendered familiar to the weai’ei’. 

It was not without much regret, that I 
cast a last look upon the beautiful hills and 
valleys of Chusan, and the neighbouring 
mountains. The feeling being preschied 
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pretty clearly to my view, that this would, 
in all probability, be the last time I should 
visit this lovely group, naturaUy made me 
regret a last farewell the more. The climate, 
as I before said, was now truly delicious, 
and I understood that it continued the same 
during this and the following month of 
November, blowing a fine breeze every day ; 
the nights, without being cold, were re- 
freshingly cool, neither did the musquitoes 
any longer pertinaciously disturb us in a 
comfortable night’s rest, either by then- 
poisonous and painful presence, or monoto- 
nous music. 
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War services concluded — ^Napoleon’s opinion of a war with 
China — Superiority of the Chinese to the Egyptian — 
Trade of liussia with China — ^The Nehrbudda tra- 
gedy — Difficulties of the Chinese language — ^Their 
politeness and treachery — ^Religion — Form of oath. 


My services of a belligerent nature were 
now concluded. They had not been very 
extensive; bitt, fortunately, we arrived at 
the very nick of time — at the moment when 
the character of the expedition underwent 
a complete change. The strength and might 
of the British arm being displayed, all oppo- 
sition to its stroke was found worse than 
useless, thereby, in the sequel, greatly 
diminishing the horrors of a protracted 
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Should untoward and unlooked-for events 
again rouse the lion from his slumbers, and 
oblige him, however unwillingly, to display 
his mighty powers, the same result will, no 
doubt, be speedily accomplished. Being 
devoid, I am inclined to think, of a vast 
deal of the horrible tragedies it has been 
my province to mention in the recital of 
the foregoing scenes. 

The inhabitants, I hope and trust, and, 
in my own mind, I am convinced, are now 
fully aware,, that we are by no means the 
dreadful monsters which it suited the policy 
of the mandarins to paint us; and that 
although, when once that restraint, which 
order and the forms of society tend so 
greatly to keep in check, is removed, the 
fiery passions of man will sometimes break 
loose; yet the banner under which we fight 
by no means countenances these scenes of 
cruelty or distress. In short, it is to be 
hoped that that intercourse which must 
spring up, now that so many restrictions 
which formerly existed are removed, will 
eventually cause the dissemination of Chris- 
tian principle# throughout this benighted, 
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though rich, highly peopled, and indus- 
trious country. 

I was much interested with a remark of 
Napoleon’s made at St. Helena, and by the 
notes given upon it by the editor of “ The 
Friend of China and as many of my readers 
have not seen that paper, and as these ideas 
regarding a future struggle with this stupen- 
dous nation are so consonant with my own, 
I will take the liberty of inserting it: — 

“Napoleon replied, — ‘It would be the 
^ worst thing you have done for a number 
of years to go to war with an immense 
empire like China, and possessing so many 
resources. You Avould, doubtless, at lii’st 
succeed, take what vessels they have, and 
destroy their trade and cities; but you 
would soon teach them their own strength. 
They would bc*compelled to adopt measures 
to defend themselves against you. 'They 
would consider, and say, We must try to 
make ourselves equal to this nation. Wliy 
should we suffer a people so far away to do 
as they please with us? We must build 
ships, we must put guns in them, we must 
render ourselves equal to tleiu. They 
c 3 
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would,’ -continued the Emperor, ‘ get arti- 
ficers and ship-builders from France and 
America, and even London. They woiild 
build a fleet, and in the course of time 
defeat you.’ 

“ The above apposite extract appeared in 
a London paper. It remains to be seen 
whether Napoleon’s prediction will be veri- 
fied. We know that the Chinese are build- 
ing ships of European models for drfensive 
objects ; that they are constructing their 
forts on better principles; that they have 
foreigners (some two or three) in their pay, 
from whose instructions they hope to benefit 
in the practice of gunnery. 

“ The late struggle was too short, Jiowever,, 
and the national humiliation too local, So en- 
gender the widdy spread conviction among 
the Chinese of their inferiority in the war- 
like, br in any other arts, to the foreigners. 
Until their obstinate prepossessions and 
inveterate prejudices of national superiority 
and wisdom are uprooted, China cannot 
importantly progress. 

“Experience tells us that very rarely 
has the pettiest rajah, or predatory chief- 
tain, in British India been content with 
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the Jirst drubbing he has received at our 
hands. Hence we deem another war with 
China sooner or later inevitable, in which 
case we shall, of course, be successful, but 
then we think the Chinese will be con- 
strained thoroughly to feel and acknow- 
ledge their inferiority; and if so, their next 
defeat will, perhaps, be the precursor of 
their social advancement. 

“Who dare prognosticate the result of 
this national awakening? Who can foresee 
the mighty changes which may ensue there- 
from? In our own days we have seen 
what the will of one man can accomplish. 
We allude to the Pacha of Egypt, who; 
with a. population not one hundredth of 
that of China, and with a revenue that 
would b^ easily extracted from a single 
province of the Celestial Empire, has yet 
managed to erect himself into a power 
courted by France and England, whom he 
very nearly involved in a war. 

“ Any one who has passed through Egypt, 
and who has, also for a short time, resided 
here, must be struck with the moral and 
physical superiority of the Chinese cooley 
to the Egyptian fellah. In endurance of 
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fatigue, cheerful obedience, tact, and cou- 
rage, the Chinaman far surpasses any other 
Asiatic; and with European tactics and 
discipline, it is believed, would rival the 
Sepoy as a soldier. 

“ With no caste or prejudices, a supply 
only of rice and salt, would suffice to subsist 
the Chinese soldier. The magnificent water 
communications afford every facility for 
the transport of large bodies of troops to 
any givep point. 

“ Should the successor of Taou Kwang 
be imbued with Europeanism, what is 
there he cannot do? The mind staggers 
at the contemplation. It is, perhaps, the 
destiny of despotic China in the east, and 
of democratic America in the west, to ritl 
both continents of European domination. 
Were a Peter the Great, a Mehemet Ali, 
or even a Sultan Mahmoud, to spring up 
in China, might not Tartar hordes again 
desolate the valley of the Danube, and 
Europe tremble, not at the prospect of a 
Russian, but of a Chinese invasion? If 
this be dubious, is it not certain that all 
the boasted power of Russia would then but 
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suffice to preserve its Asiatic frontier of the 
Oural Mountains?” — E d. F. C. 

Should further differences at a future 
time take place, I am much inclined to 
think that war will be conducted more 
upon European principles; and I feel con- 
vinced that the heroes of 1842 were the 
last in a civilized country to have encoun- 
tered an enemy armed with bows and 
arrows; and that a scheme so barbarous 
as was put in practice by way of destroying 
our troops — that of sending abandoned fe- 
males amongst them, solely for the purpose 
of engendering diseases — will never again 
enter into the ideas of a people even pos- 
sessing such fertile imaginations as those of 
our celestial brethren. 

As so much interest seems to be taken in 
England relative to the trade between 
liussia and China, I will here quote a very 
clever paragraph which appeared some time 
ago in “ The Times.” I cannojt, however, 
now help thinking that the Russians will 
cany on most of their intercourse with the 
Chinese for the articles which come either 
from the central or southern provinces of 
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the empire by means of shipping, which, 
prior to the late war, was utterly forbid to 
that nation, no Russian vessel being allowed 
to enter any port of China; for I fancy 
that there must be an immense expense 
attending the carriage of tea, silk, or any 
other article they receive, which has to be 
conveyed by so long a land carriage, the 
loads of thousands of horses or camels being 
easily stowed in one capacious vessel : — 

“ The recent extension of the trade of 
Russia with China, which has lately become 
such an object of interest, is well described 
in a work recently translated from the 
Russian of Dr. PaUas and M. MuUer, and 
entitled the ‘ Conquest of Siberia.’ In 
this there is a succinct account as well of 
the origin of the commerce in question as 
of the extent to which it is"at present car- 
ried on. The commencement of all con- 
nexion between the Russians and Chinese 
seems to have been towards the middle of 
the seventeenth century, when the Russians, 
spreading eastward through the territory on 
each side of the river Amoor, and subduing 
several independent Tongusian hordes, which 
the Chinese also designed to conquer, the 
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two countries were brought into collision. 
Open hostilities broke out in 1690, termi- 
nating in a regular treaty, by which the 
progress of the Russian arms was checked, 
and the foundation of a commerce laid. 
This treaty was signed in 1689. The 
Russians lost by this the navigation of the 
Amoor, but obtained in return a perma- 
nent trade with the Chinese. Under it 
much difficulties arose, and it was not till 
1728 that the treaty of Kiachta was signed, 
which is the basis of all transactions carried 
on between the two countries at the present 
time. In that treaty it was declared that 
a caravan might go to Pekin every three 
years, on condition that it should not con- 
tain more than 200 persons, and dii’ectly 
this caravan reached the frontier, notice was 
to be sent to the Chinese court, which would 
dispatch an officer to meet the caravan, 
and conduct the persons to Pekin. Kiachta 
and Tuenchaitu, both of which are situated 
on the confines of Siberia, were appointed 
as places of resort, where a trade to the 
subjects of both nations was allowed. 

“ The commerce, as it is now carried on, 
is entirely a trade of barter, the Russians 
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being prohibited to export their coin. The 
Chinese merchant comes first to Kiachta, 
and examines the merchandise he wants in 
the warehouse of the Russian trader, and 
when the price is settled the goods arc 
sealed in the presence of the Chinese. Both 
parties repair to Maimiatchin, where the 
Russian chooses his commodities, and leaves 
behind a person in confidence, who remains 
in the warehouse till the Russian goods arc 
delivered, when he returns with the Chi- 
nese merchant to Kiatchta. 

“FiU’s and peltry are the most important 
articles of importation on the side of tlic 
Russians. Most of these come from Siberia 
and the newly discovered islands, but, as a 
sufficient supply is not thus obtained for the 
Kiimhta market, foreign furs are sent to 
St. Petersburg, and are thence di.spatched 
to the frontiers. Cloth, the coai*ser sort of 
which , is manufactured in Russia, while the 
finer sort principally comes from Englaird, 
Prussia, and France, is the second article of 
exportation. Camlets, calimancoes, drug- 
gets, white flannels, stufis, velvets, cosirsc 
linen, Russia leather, tanned hides, glass- 
ware, hardware, tin, talc, cattle, sporting 
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dogs, provisions, and meal, are the remain- 
ing articles, though meal is less imported 
than formerly, from the Chinese having 
extended their agriculture. On the other 
hand, the Chinese supply the Russians with 
silk, both manufactured and raw, cotton, 
teas, porcelain, furniture, toys, artificial 
flowers, tiger and panther skins, rubies, 
colouring matters, canes, tobacco, rice, 
candies, rhubarb, and musk. 

“ Trade with China is found to bo exceed- 
ingly profitable to Russia, as she is able to 
dispose of such furs as are of so little value 
that they would not pay the expense of car- 
riage from the east of Siberia to European 
Russia, while the richer furs, which are sold 
very dear to China, would not find pur- 
chasers in Russia on account of their expen- 
siveness. They«,re also able to obtain from 
China, in exchange for these articles, which 
would otherwise be unprofitable, many goods 
which they would be unable to purchase at 
an advantageous rate from the European 
powers. The gross amount of the average 
trade, including such articles as ai’e smug- 
gled, is estimated at 4,000,000 roubles : the 
calculation for the present year, in which 
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the contraband trade is omitted, giving 
2,868,333 roubles.” 

Under the influence of a steady north- 
easter we reached Hong-Kong in about ten 
days, passing once more the lofty headland 
of Formosa and La Pedra Blanca. The 
island, at the time I now speak of, presented 
precisely the appearance which has been so 
ably represented in the panorama now ex- 
hibiting in Leicester Square ; too much 
praise cannot be given to the talented indi- 
vidual by whom, in such a climate, the 
arduous task of making these extensive 
sketches was undertaken, or to the extra- 
ordinary degree of merit with which they 
have been rendered into one of the most 
popular panoramas ever exhibited in Lon- 
don. 

Prior to the conclusion of the war, a most 
barbarous and cruel murder had taken place 
in the island of Formosa; almost the entire 
crew, as well as a large number of native 
Indian followers, who were proceeding in a 
vessel called the Nehrbudda, to join the head- 
quarters of the army, having been put to 
death. In point of Wbarity, added to the 
large niunher of these unfortunate sufferers, 
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it was, on the whole, the most fearful cir- 
cumstance which had occurred since the 
commencement of the war, and the account 
of it filled us all with horror and indigna- 
tion. On board this ship were 274 souls; 
of these twenty-nine were European, two 
Manila men, and 243 natives of India. 
All the Europeans and the two Manila men 
left the ship, in boats, as soon as she struck; 
there were, therefore, exactly 243 natives 
left behind. These men remained by the 
ship, which had drifted over the reef, and 
was lying in smooth water in Kihing Bay 
for five days, and then landed on rafts, 
without arms or weapons of any kind. In 
landing, some were drowned in the surf, 
others killed by plunderers, who came down 
to strip them as they reached the shore; the 
rest were seized and imprisoned in small 
parties, where they were left in heavy irons, 
with hardly any clothing, and a very small 
allowance of fqod, from which privation, 
after great suffering, many died. Of the 
whole, who left the ship on rafts, only two 
men were eventually sent to Amoy. 

It is, however, impossible to determine, 
out of these persons, how many were 
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drowned, how many killed by the plunderers, 
died natural deaths, perished from ill-treat- 
ment, or were beheaded by the Chinese 
authorities. The proclamation issued by 
Sir H. Pottinger, when these facts came to 
his knowledge, at the close of the war, did 
honour both to himself and the country 
wliich lie represented ; it regarded not only 
this vessel, but also a small brig, called 
“ The Anne,” which was wrecked in the 
month of March, 1842, on her return from 
Chusan : — 

“ Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., II. B. M. 
Plenipotentiary in China, has, on his arrival 
at Amoy, learned with extreme horror and 
astonishment that many more than one 
hundred subjects of H. B. M., who were 
wrecked in the ships Nehrbudda, and brig 
Anne, on the coast of the island of Formosa, 
have been recently put to death by the 
Chinese authorities on that island, who 
allege that they perpetrated the cold-blooded 
act in obedience to the imperial commands. 
Had,” he continues, “ the unhappy people, 
Avho have suffex’ed on this occasion, been 
prisoners of war, taken, whilst fighting, with 
arms in their bands, their massacre would 
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have been a most flagrant violation of the 
well-understood rules and feelings, which 
distinguish warfare among civilized nations, 
and contrast it with the sanguinary and in- 
human practices and ideas of mere savages ; 
hut when H. M. Plenipotentiary calls to mind 
that the unfortunate individuals, upon whom 
this foul deed was committed, were inoffen- 
sive camp-followers, and seamen who neither 
were armed nor had any means of defending 
themselves, or molesting others, and were 
especially entitled, as distressed and ship- 
wrecked men, even by the laws and usages 
of China, to kindness and protection; the 
Plenipotentiary has no language by which 
he can sufiiciently proclaim the sentiments 
of abhorrence and detestation with which lie 
views this h^mentable affair — the recollection 
of which will remain a stain and disgrace in 
the annals of the Chinese empire.” 

He then calls upon the emperor not only 
to punisli the offending party, but also to 
confiscate their property, to be applied to 
the benefit of the families of the poor people ; 
and further adds — 

“ Without this just atonement, II. B. hi. 
Plenipotentiary is not prepared to say that 
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the event which has occurred, and which it 
has become his duty to report to his own 
government, will not be a cause of a further 
serious misunderstanding, leading to a 
renewal of hostilities between the two 
countries, which would be deeply to be 
deplored. II. B. M. Plenipotentiary, how- 
ever, trusts, that the emperor will, in his 
wisdom, see the justice, as well as policy, 
of making the retribution, which is herein 
pointed out, which is due both to England 
and to China, and which will avert further 
calamity.” 

This language, it will be allowed, was 
very strong, but not a whit more so tlian 
the occasion demanded, contrasting, as Sir 
Henry did, the atrocious conduct of the 
Chinese authorities, who, it appeared, had 
drawn from the emperoR his consent to 
the execution, by representing the men as 
having gone to the island with hostile inten- 
tions — an assertion not more lying and false, 
as Sir H. Pottinger observed, than manifestly 
absurd, since neither of the ships were 
vessels of war, or armed. 

With the utmost possible dispatch, a 
handsome letter arriv^ from the emperor, 
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agreeing in full with H- B. M. Plenipo- 
tentiary’s demands, and stating that his 
imperial majesty regarded alike all outside 
or inside subjects; and that due consider- 
ation should in future be shewn to all of us. 
This instantly called forth a reply, to shew 
that we by no means considered ourselves 
his subjects, outside or inside, the letter 
concluding with this remarkable sentence — 
“ that H. B. M. owned no superior but God.” 
This was given to the interpreters to tran- 
scribe into Chinese ; after long consideration, 
they all declared that such was the imper- 
fection of the Chinese language that the 
only way in which they could translate the 
sentence, was by placing the word “emperor” 
in Chinese fgr the word “ God,” thus ren- 
dering the smise precisely and diametrically 
opposed to what was intended. Eventually, 
they found themselves obliged to make use 
of the expression the “ Emperor’s Father” — 
paternal respect being carried so far that 
this is the best expression they could adopt, 
which would, in any way, serve to explain 
their meaning. This will, moreover, shew 
the immense difficulties which had to be 
overcome in all diplomatic transactions with 
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this extraordinary nation, and what caution 
was necessary in all our communications 
with them. 

The difficulties to he overcome in the 
Chinese language, unless to a man with in- 
domitable spirit and determination, are 
most appalling. One military officer with 
the most praiseworthy assiduity conquered 
them, in a great measure, in a comparatively 
short time; he, however, did not scrupli; 
to confine himself to his desk for twelve and 
fourteen hours every day, for many weehs 
consecutively, and finally, just at the mo- 
ment he was commencing to reap some 
benefit from the fruit of liis labours, he was 
struck down with a severe fever, principally 
brought on by liis unremitting exertions in 
that climate, and he was obliged immediately 
to return to Europe. The Chinese lan- 
guage, possessing no letters, whereby words 
may be formed to express a meaning, is 
more, if I may usje the expression, a string 
of connected symbols, or a link of woodcuts. 
Thus no book delights the Chinese more than 
the Penny Magazine, particularly if it he 
explained to them — its symbolic character 
appealing directly to their feelings. The 
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idea of translating this work once struck a 
learned European, intending to prefix thereto 
our woodcuts; and, no doubt, were it ac- 
complished it would be the source of much 
benefit. But so much difficulty was ex- 
perienced in arranging a type, where no 
letters exist, and Avhere every word would 
have required to have been a woodcut, and 
so many words which, not existing, must 
consequently have been invented to express 
the foreign ideas which would be brought 
forward, that it was relinquished in despair. 
Perhaps, at some future period, as their 
language becomes better known, this idea 
may be revived, when it may be carried into 
execution with less difficulty than at present 
exists. 

Although in point of good breeding, or 
even elegance of manner, no nation can 
surpass the Cfiinese, yet in respect to the 
feelings of fight and wrong they very 
closely resemble the ancient Spartans. Laws 
exist forbidding crimes of various de- 
scriptions, theft, &c., which laws, should 
they be broken, and the culprit be discovered, 
punishment according to the offence will 
surely be inflicted. No moral turpitude, 
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however, is, iu the opinion of any of them, 
attached to their misdeeds, the sole discredit 
of the action seems to lie in the discovery — 
either in the want of cleverness in its execu- 
tion, or in the want of confidence which it 
will inspire in the future dealings of others 
with the same party. In fact the crime is 
altogether against man, not against God. 

Indeed, it is requisite to keep a sharp look- 
out even upon the actions of the very higliest 
officers of the state, or upon those with 
whom, by constant intercourse upon the 
most friendly footing, a degree of confidence 
is very naturally engendered. On the last 
occasion of the payment of the Chinese ran- 
som, an endeavour was made in Canton to 
change the weights, substituting a new scale 
for the old Company’s measures, and which, 
but for the firmness of our treasurer, would 
assuredly have been carried into efiect. But 
little doubt exists, had it succeeded, the 
Emperor Towhang would not have been the 
gainer, however large the sum his respectable 
commissioners might have pocketed. 

Religion, amongst the Chinese, bears a 
very different signification from what it does 
amongst ourselves, being, in a measure. 
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summed up under the following distinctive 
creed. It is a fear of evil spirits — not love 
and adoration for a good one. Thus each 
praiseworthy action of their lives is not 
prompted by a knowledge of how pleasing 
every holy thought and work is to an all- 
benignant Being, constantly taking a super- 
vision of our actions, but % the fear of an 
evil spirit, who is never-ceasing in his en- 
deavours to catch them tripping, upon 
which he is sure to repay them for their evil 
deeds. The very priests and guardians of 
their gods themselves, are not, as in most other 
countries, considered the first in the com- 
munity, but in China are held to be the 
lowest and most degraded, kept only in the 
light of servants, constantly labouring at 
the altars of their gods, in formal proces- 
sions, and burning of incense, to divert these 
monsters from inflicting upon those who 
sufficiently repay them for their trouble, 
the pains and penalties which they are 
taught to believe any dereliction of these 
ceremonies would surely entail upon them 
or their household. It is curious to observe 
what a striking similarity there exists in 
some of their forms and ceremonies to those 
d2 
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of the Roman-catholic church. Indeed, one 
of the greatest difficulties experienced by 
the early missionaries was this very circum- 
stance; as their ceremonies were, to all 
appearance, so similar as to cause a belief 
among this benighted race that it was one 
and the same religion which the good padres 
were preaching and endeavouring to instil 
among them. They have no hesitation in 
adding any number of saints to their calen- 
dar, Commissioner Lin having been placed 
in effigy in many of their temples, prior even 
to his death. 

The mode of administering an oath in the 
court of justice is far too extraordinary to be 
omitted to be mentioned. The Chinese, 
upon being placed at the bar, are not sworn 
to tell the truth, either by reverence or 
fear of their gods, but by the formality of 
cutting a cock’s head off. TAus, upon any 
doubt being had in regard to what they 
state, they are instantly tested by this, to 
them, the severest of all trials, and which 
I was assured they would, on no account, 
undertake, provided they were not thoroughly 
certain that what they were then stating 
was the fact — their asseverations of the 
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truth of their statements being couched in 
the following terms — “ I hereby swear I 
am ready to cut the cock’s head oflF to the 
truth of what I now say.” This is the form 
of a Chinaman’s oath now used in the 
courts of justice at Hong-Kong, 
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The easy and graceful way in which the 
high commissioners adopted many of our 
habits, although so foreign to their own, 
proves them to be a highlycivilized body. 
At the grand dinner given by H. B. M. 
Plenipotentiary, Keying sat on his left, that 
being in China the place of honour, with 
poor Mr. Robert Morrison next, to interpret; 
Haling, the Tartar general, on his right, with 
Mr. Thom to interpret; and the high-born 
gentlemanly Whang, a Chinese, (the two 
former being Tartars,) immediately opposite. 
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The first course being removed, Keying stood 
up, and after a toast, which was of course 
done honour to on all sides, he sang a Tar- 
tar song, in which he gave his lungs their 
full play ; he then drained his own. Sir H. 
Pottinger’s, and Morrison’s glasses to the 
dregs — the one wine and the other beer; this 
was intended as a high compliment. 

Soon after the cloth was removed, toasts 
and songs became general, no one being 
sufficiently ill-bred to refuse when called 
upon to sing, and as at each a bumper was 
drained, the imperial commissioners soon 
began to find that they had enough; they, 
however, finished the evening by an Italian 
game, called Mora, very common among the 
Tartars ; and as Keying was less expert than 
the other two, he was obliged to drink many 
a bumper, this being the penalty; but as 
they could not do less than follow the ex- 
ample of their royal chief, they drank each 
one also. This, you may imagine, did not 
serve to make them more sober. 

On the following morning, I accompanied 
them round Hong-Kong, or as Whang 
called it. Little Britain, in a steam-vessel. 
All three were stretched at full length on 
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the deck nearly the whole time, vomiting 
most freely; Whang, perhaps from being 
the youngest,, suffered least, but the other 
two paid severely for the evening’s amuse- 
ment. 

What seemed to delight them the most 
was driving through the town in a small 
Manila carriage, with four ponies and pos- 
tilions, never having seen such a vehicle in 
their lives before ; having posted the entire 
distance from Pekin, nearly one thousand 
miles, in sedan chairs, that being the 
speediest, and, indeed, with the exception of 
going by water or riding d la Tartar, the 
only means of conveyance resorted to in the 
country. 

They differed very much in one respect 
from most Easterns, who generally fancy it 
is undignified to shew marks of surprise at 
anything, however much in reality it may 
excite their curiosity. The Chinese com- 
missioners, on the contrary, took the greatest 
pleasure in inspecting all things, with which 
they Avere not themselves well acquainted, 
most minutely; being particularly struck 
with the rapi^ty with which our artillery- 
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men could load and fire, dismember and re- 
place their guns. They went so far, upon one 
occasion, as to inspect my own wardrobe, 
when Chief Secretary Whang could not con- 
tain his surprise at my possessing six pairs 
of boots. 

No higher proof, perhaps, may be adduced 
of the high state of civilization to which they 
have arrived, than that the military profes- 
sion, so far from being considered the most 
honourable, is, with the exception of their 
priesthood, considered the lowest : the first 
station in society being given to men of 
letters, the second to merchants, and the 
last to the paid military defenders of their 
country. 

Upon the conclusion of the war, tlie most 
friendly feelings were evinced by the Chinese 
of all classes, as*I have often mentioned, to- 
wards us, and in no place were they more so 
than at Amoy. English pony-races and 
other sports got up by the officers of the 
garrison, were duly attended by the man- 
darins, and interchanges of complimentary 
visits were constantly made between both 
parties. Upon one occasion, a party of 
d3 
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young Chinese gentlemen were inspecting 
the military barracks of the Royal Irish. Of 
a sudden, the harmony of their visit was in- 
terrupted by the cries and screams of one of 
their number, who was seen flying across the 
barrack-yard, loudly calling for help, pursued 
by no less fearful a personage than a certain 
Meg O’Flanigan, terribly en deshabille — a 
second Molly Maloney — with an immense 
broomstick, and by no means contenting 
herself with the demonstration alone of this 
ugly weapon, she was applying it with ex- 
treme vigour, and screaming at the height 
of her voice — “ I’ll teach the long-tailed 
hhxik-ga-ard to spy upon the Irish girls.” 
It appeared that, prompted by a vain cu- 
riosity to view more narrowly a Fanqui-fo, 
(a foreign devil- wife,) he had been suffi- 
ciently rash to peep through the aperture of 
a half-closed door, where the said Mrs. 
O’Flanigan was in the act of performing her 
toilet, when, much to her surprise, she per- 
ceived a reflection in the glass, of a long- 
tailed gentleman looking over her shoulder. 
The sequel is readily understood: to use 
her own expression — “ ’Faith, I made the 
long-tailed blackguard get out of that.’ 
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“ No wonder,” said the affrighted mandarin, 
on recovering himself a little, “ that the 
men are such devils, when they are begotten 
by such she-dragons.” 

There are few nations who are generally 
so particular, and, indeed, cleanly, in their 
dress, as the Chinese ; any one of them pos- 
sessing a pretension of being above the 
common herd, feels it requisite to have a 
large wardrobe of coats and cloaks — satin, 
silk, and cloth — their shape and make dif- 
fer but little from those of their poorer 
brethren, but the texture varies according to 
their wealth and fancy. The poorer class 
have a singular habit of hiding one or both 
arms, in cold weather, within their upper 
coat, so that strangers have often fancied 
that inoso of those they saw before them, 
had either been wounded in the various 
skirmishes with us, or were wretched mendi- 
cants. No sooner, however, does he offer 
them any work, than a duo proportion of 
members are quickly thrust out — not only 
to undertake, but to receive the reward 
when accomplished. 

Chinese politeness and due observance of 
etiquette, as has often been observed, is 
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carried to the highest degree of refinement — 
age and station receiving marked attention 
at the hands of youth and those of an in- 
ferior grade. Kespect for the departed is 
carried in some things to an absurd length — 
it being customary for the living, upon 
hearing the news of the decease of a relative 
or friend, to call at his residence, prior to 
his funeral, and leave a card upon him. In 
this instance, it is etiquette for the colour of 
the card to be white, that being the colour 
of mourning. Upon occasions of a compli- 
mentary ceremony, sometimes the name 
alone is written upon a slip of red paper, 
without any honorary distinctions attached : 
at other times, the honorary distinctions 
only are used. Upon the death of the -high 
commissioner (Elipoo) at Canton, his ex- 
cellency H.B.M. Plenipotentiary sent his 
card, which compliment was duly acknow- 
ledged by the friends of the deceased. 

In some of the minutest particulars, its 
well as graver ones, the sons of Han diffci' 
widely from ourselves; for instance, if you 
ask a country lout, in the midland counties 
of England, any query to which he cannot 
instantly reply, he endeavours to search it 
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out of his brain, by scratching his head, so 
surely does the Chinaman collect his thoughts 
by an equally assiduous rubbing and scratch- 
ing the opposite end of his person. 

Although slavery is by no means per- 
mitted in the Chinese dominions, yet the 
selling of children by their parents is a 
matter of every-day occurrence in China, 
and, on the whole, is perhaps of advantage, 
tending to diminish the crime of infanticide, 
which is carried on in some parts of the em- 
pire to a fearful extent. In Macao, itself, 
the native portion of the inhabitants being 
altogether under their own laws, this cannot 
be put a stop to. I have frequently seen 
the young phildren on their way to those 
who have purchased them, gaily dressed out 
as for some ceremony. These, I am sorry to 
add, are too oftbn sold for that which should 
make a mother shudder, but which is in this 
country looked upon as a purely mercantile 
transaction, and as by no means entailing 
dishonour upon any parties concerned. I 
have known frequent instances of European 
foreigners becoming the purchasers, gene- 
rally from motives of philanthropy, to save 
the poor infante from an untimely death, 
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and their parents from so unnatural a crime 
as infanticide, hut against which, 1 believe, 
no statute law exists. An instance occurred 
where a worthy missionary, well known by 
every one in the expedition, purchased an 
infant, which after a residence of some days 
in his family, turned out so determinately 
addicted to crying, that he made an arrange- 
ment to return her to her friends. Eumours 
of this came to the ears of some of the 
English residents at Macao — a report being 
spread about that the worthy gentleman was 
dealing in slaves. It, indeed, eventually 
caused him no little trouble and anxiety to 
clear himself from this imputation, and for 
the future sickened him altogether of en- 
tering into those philanthropic specula- 
tions. 

There is no coin of higher value made in 
China than copper cash. This is a small 
round piece of money, somewhat resembling 
our farthings, though much thinner; it is 
cast with a hole in the centre, which enables 
the possessor to string many together, and 
tends considerably to the facility of carrying 
them. The silver which is used in the 
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country generally is in large lumps, varying 
in value from seven or eight dollars to 
seventy or eighty; this is called sycee. It 
is very pure, frequently containing a con- 
siderable portion of gold. In the towns 
where much communication has taken place 
with foreigners, Spanish and other dollars 
are sometimes used. The Chinese are, how- 
ever, very cautious how they receive them; 
indeed, even at Canton we have not yet been 
able to persuade them, that either Mexican 
dollars or Company’s rupees contain an equal 
proportion of pure silver with the Pillar 
dollar of old Spain, although they respec- 
tively contain even more. 

Much as I could have wished to have 
done so, I had no opportunity of visiting 
the port of Foo-chou-foo ; and singularly 
enough, even .his excellency Sir Henry 
Fottinger was unable to do so on his return 
south, after the conclusion of the war. The 
weather being very heavy, and the shoals so 
little known, it was reckoned dangerous for 
him to go into the mouth of the river. 
From an accident which occurred to the 
Phlegethon, even the admiral was prevented 
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from paying this port a visit. At all 
times during the expedition, from the small 
previous knowledge of the coasts, the vessels 
of every class were liable to be placed in 
situations of extreme danger and difficulty, 
none more so than the small steamers, whom, 
from the power they possessed in extricating 
themselves from these difficulties, were 
always the first to be sent into them, fre- 
quently running into shallow and unknown 
places in high tides, where they would be 
left dry at low water. A curious instance 
of this occurred to the Hon. Company’s 
steam-ship Phlegethon, near the entrance of 
the Foo-chow-foo river, the rise and fall of 
tide here being nearly twenty feet ; on getting 
to what she conceived a snug position, she 
dropped anchor in about five or six fathoms, 
not long after which she swung round at the 
ebb of the tide, a heavy swell setting in at the 
time ; soon after, to the consternation of all on 
board, they heard her strike heavily astern. 
The captain’s steward, upon running down, 
found the after-cabin fast filling with water ; 
with the greatest presence of mind, he shut 
the door to, and kept it so until the iron 
moveable division could be screwed in, which 
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did not take very long. This was a 
second instance where one of these small 
steamers must have gone down, and all 
hands probably have perished, but from their 
being built in partitions. She was obliged 
to remain with this large hole in her bottom, 
the water flowing freely in and out, until 
she could be got ashore and repaired. The 
pay for the crew for some months happened 
to be stowed, in specie, in this compartment, 
the captain therefore was the more anxious 
about it, as, however unpleasant it might be 
to have all his own uniforms, books, and 
papers destroyed, he did not wish to tell the 
accountant-general at Calcutta, that the pay 
of the men had found its way out at the 
bottom of his ship. Fortunately, when she 
was high end dry, the chest of dollars was 
found safe, but two or three dozen cases of 
his own claret had tumbled out of the aper- 
ture, which, upon being measured, was found 
to be no less than twelve feet long by eight 
broad. 

But for this accident occurring, the ad- 
miral had intended to have visited Foo-chow- 
foo himself. Having now no small steamer 
at his immediate command, he relinquished 
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the idea) dispatching a letter to the authori- 
ties by an officer of the Phlegethon, who 
writes — 

“ They went up in a cutter, and arrived 
at the city on the evening of the 7 th instant, 
remained there all the 8th, and left on the 
9th. Nothing could be more friendly than 
the reception which they had from the 
authorities and population, whose curiosity 
was much excited by their arrival. Even 
the crew, we are told, are loud in praise of 
the Foo-chow treatment. The well -cooked 
viands and good things provided for the 
bearers of the admiral’s letter, were no 
bad evidence of a sincere feeling of hospi- 
tality. 

“ On the passage up, they were hailed by 
a junk, the bearer of invitation cards from 
the admiral of the station, they were then 
passing, who wished them to land and par- 
take of a feast. Desirous of proceeding, 
without delay, to the city, the invitation 
was respectfully declined. 

“ We are informed that Foo-chow appears 
a bustling, thriving place, of considerable 
commerce; but the excessive curiosity of 
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the natives was a grievous impediment to 
any attempts at exploration or even loco- 
motion. 

“ Nothing was apparent on the part of 
the populace, but an eager yet respectful 
curiosity; and there was not evinced the 
slightest aversion to the foreigner who had 
coerced the emperor into a peace, and whom 
they then saw for the first time. 

“ We hear the river is not dangerous, or 
at least its rocks and dangers can be easily 
avoided, when it is accurately surveyed. 

“The famed bridge mentioned by Du 
Halde, as we expected, did not excite any 
surprise in the minds of European beholders. 
It is not arched, but erected on a series of 
granite pillars across the river, at the point 
where there is an island. There are thirty- 
six openings, or, rather waterways, on one 
side, and nine on the other. 

“ The Phlegethon struck on a hidden 
rock, about a mile and a half from the shore, 
and but for the water-tight partitions must 
have been lost. She will soon, we believe, 
proceed to Calcutta, where she will undergo 
a thorough repair.” 
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Thus far I have described a few of the 
scenes which fell under my own observation, 
and have also endeavoured to illustrate, in 
some measure, the character of this singular 
people. The latter, however, I am very 
diffident about; for although this vast 
country, teeming with wealth, and in such 
a high state of civilization, is comparatively 
but little known to Europe, and, until very 
lately, scarcely talked about, yet there exists 
one work — “ The Chinese,” % J. F. Davis, 
Esq., our present plenipotentiary in China — 
so eminently superior to every other that 
has ever been written on the country, em- 
bracing at the same time everything upon 
which it is possible to give any information 
regarding it, and thereby placing all others 
so far in the back-ground; that however 
slightly an author may , touch upon the 
same subjects with himself, he may be con- 
demned, on the one hand, as a copyist, or, on 
the other, for his description being so infi- 
nitely inferior to that of the above talented 
gentleman. Nor can this be so thoroughly 
understood by any who have not had some 
insight into the country,— a perspicuity of 
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thought, and a grandeur of description, per- 
vading the entire work. Indeed, I have often 
heard the remark made, “ Who can write 
fi book upon China after reading Mr. Davis’s 
‘ Chinese?’ ” In short, in less writing more 
is said than in almost any book in print. 
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Hong-Kong — Description of the island — Typhoons— 
Recent improvements — Opium smuggling — Climate- 
Mortality — ^Piracy and murder — ^Matrimonial specula- 
tions — Market prices of young ladies — Portrait painter 
—English artist at Canton — Bogue forts — Whampoa— 
Smuggling— The wooden collar. 


I WILL now say a few words about Hong- 
Kong, that portion of the Chinese empire 
which has been lately annexed to the already 
enormous possessions of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty, caDed, by the facetious Whang, secre- 
tary to the Chinese high commissioner, 
Keying, Little Britain. Plenipotentiaries 
and commanders of armies, at the cessation 
of hostilities, when they have been victo- 
rious, have been blamed very frequently 
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for adding and annexing too great territo- 
rig.1 possessions, thereby causing vast obli- 
gations on the parent country to foster and 
protect them, not unfrequently finding them 
rather an incumbrance than an advantage. 
So determined was our government to pre- 
vent such a sequel to the Chinese campaign, 
and so afraid were they lest territorial ag- 
grandizement should, in any way, stay the 
happy termination of hostilities, that strict 
injunctions were, I believe, given, upon no 
account to allow even the retention of this 
small island to defeat the objects then in 
view — a peaceful though honourable sequel 
to that which was considered, throughout 
Europe, by no means a very popular war. 
In this instance, therefore, the British 
flag cannot be blamed for outstepping the 
bounds of moderation ; having, at one time, 
had the whole of central and southern China 
within her grasp, she contented herself with 
one little island, securing the right of trade 
only with the other portions of the empire 
through the five ports — Canton, Amoy, Foo- 
chou-foo, Ning-po, and 8hang-hae, the first 
of these being the only one open to foreign 
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trade prior to the war. Hong-Kong was 
ceded to the British, in a treaty at tjie 
mouth of the Pieho river, with the then mi- 
nister Keshen. Upon the understanding 
that all our differences should he amicably 
arranged at Canton, we evacuated the island 
of Chusan, which was th^ in our possession, 
haying been captured some months pre- 
viously. It is needless to repeat how faitli- 
lessly all these treaties were carried out, or 
to speak again of the punishment which fell 
upon the Celestials, in consequence; the 
successive captures, in the first place, of tlie 
Bogue forts, and Canton itself, and subse- 
quently, of the numerous cities which fell 
before our victorious arms in the Fo-kicn 
provinces, as well as in Central China; and 
the consequent destruction of life and pro- 
perty which ensued. 

At the final treaty of Nankin, in August, 
1842, it was arranged, that although we 
were to retain possession of Amoy, Chusan, 
and Hong-Kong, yet that the two former 
places were to be again ceded to the Chinese, 
when the last instalment of the money which 
they agreed to pay for the expenses of the 
war had been handed over to the British 
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authorities; and also, that the remaining 
articles of that famous treaty were either 
carried out, or in a satisfactory way of being 
so. Up to the present moment, the Chinese 
government have shewn as great a desire to 
act honourably with us, as they were for- 
merly faithless, and having no doubt that, 
even prior to the time agreed upon, all these 
arrangements will be as duly executed on 
their part as upon our own, we may cal- 
culate that Hong-Kong is the only portion 
of the Chinese empire which may be pro- 
perly called British territory. As I befoi’e 
said, the island is small; but, moreover, 
unfortunately, it is very mountainous, ren- 
dering thereby sites for buildings exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain. It is about twelve 
miles If'ng, and, on the average, four broad 
— an entire i»nge of hills running from 
one end to the other, their sides precipi- 
tately falling into the sea. . The harbour is 
one of the best in the world, containing 
sufficient anchorage ground for all the fleets 
in the universe, with a depth of water 
averaging from seven to ten fathoms. This 
is naturally the cause why Hong-Kong was 
chosen as the most appropriate spot for the 
VOIi. II. E 
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greatest maritime nation in the world, and a 
dwelling-place for her most adventurous of 
children. It is true that it is sometimes 
visited by typhoons, which have occasionally 
raged with frightful fury; but, in most 
instances where damage has occurred, some 
blame or carelessness may be attributed to 
those whose business it was to look after their 
craft, the barometer invariably indicating 
any very great change; and if common 
prudence and precaution are used in choos- 
ing a good berth in the summer season, for 
anchoring the ship, there is but small 
chance of any serious damage accruing to her 
from those mighty tempests. In the winter 
there is no dread, as during that portion 
of the year, although fearful gales frequently 
arise from the northward, such a thing as a 
typhoon at that season is nev<3r experienceil. 
No typhoon occurred in this harbour during 
my stay in China, therefore I cannot speak 
as an eye-witness to their fury, but no in- 
stance, I believe, can be adduced, where due 
care and seamanship has been exercised, 
of any ship coming into trouble, since we 
have had possession of the place, from this 
cause. 
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The town itself is long and straggling, 
from the nature of the ground upon which 
it is built — a strip of land at the base of the 
hills; and from the circumstance of their 
rising so immediately behind it, screening it 
during the summer from the prevailing 
winds, the south-west, they cause it to be very 
hot, not allowing a breath of air to circu- 
late freely through the streets. It would 
be difficult to state its limits, as it is daily 
increasing in a most surprising manner; 
what, on my first arrival, was scarcely more 
than a crowd of bamboo huts, has now be- 
come a substantially built town; and when 
the natural difficulties and obstacles of the 
soil are taken into consideration, this is the 
more astonishing ; vast masses of rock hav- 
ing been rmnoved, handsome houses of stone 
now line the • sea-shore almost the entire 
length of the town. Government house 
stands on a portion of ground which 
here may be called a flat, though in almost 
any other part of the globe it would not be 
entitled to that denomination. This is by 
no means a good house, but now that the 
retention of the island admits of no doubt, 
both a new government house and a new 
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church will, as a matter of course, be erected. 
The buildings, which cannot fail to attract 
the attention of the most casual observer, 
as being far more magnificent, as well as 
better situated than any others, are the 
store-houses, or here called “ go-downs,” of 
Messrs. Mattheson and Jardine, the mer- 
chant princes of the far East ; they lie east- 
ward of the town, and are of immense 
extent. Immediately above them are two 
handsome bungalows, or summer residences, 
belonging to the same proprietors. Many 
private dwellings have been commenced, 
somewhat more removed from the sea, in 
this neighbourhood, in a valley called by the 
Chinese, Wang-ni-chong, or the “ Valley of 
the Winding Shore most of them have as 
yet proved very unhealthy, and in conse- 
quence been little inhabited^ This I be- 
lieve to be chiefly owing to two causes, their 
secluded position — ^being almost shut out 
either from the sea or land breezes, and 
partly by reason of the paddy cultivation 
which still exists in the valleys in their 
vicinity, and secondly from the neighbour- 
ing hills being encumbered with shrubs 
and tangled woods, miasma from the paddy- 
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fields and decayed vegetation being ex- 
tremely prejudicial to health. A large bar- 
rack has been erected on the southern side 
of the island, near to Chech-Chu, which 
town formerly was distinguished as the 
capital of the island — ^that from experience 
being found by far the healthiest situation, 
more exposed to the refreshing sea-breezes 
during the summer, or south-west monsoon, 
in consequence of the lofty range of hills 
before mentioned as ninning from east to 
west — the entire length of the island, the 
inhabitants of Quan-ti-lu, now called Vic- 
toria, are almost entirely debarred from en- 
joying this breeze. These barracks are not 
yet completed, but will eventually be capa- 
ble of containing at least 1000 men com- 
fortably. Spacious buildings for the ofli- 
cers have already been finished. A small 
barrack has also ^en built at Sy-wan, on the 
north-east of Hong-Kong, which will contain 
about 100 men. This is by far the pret- 
tiest part of the island, although it has as 
yet been unhealthy ; but I am inclined to 
think itwas there owing, as well as elsewhere, 
more to the want of good and sufficient ac- 
commodation than any other cause. These 
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are the only places, removed from the town, 
in which European buildings have been as 
yet erected, with the exception, indeed, of a 
small house at the summit of the range of 
hills, overlooking almost every portion of 
the island, called Black Mount, the im- 
mensely elevated position ihat it holds ren- 
dering it a pleasant retreat during the hot 
weather, more especially to invalids, a cool 
and refreshing breeze invariably existing 
there. 

There are many native villages — I should 
think no less than forty in all : some of 
these are, however, very small, containing 
but two or three houses in each, while 
others, such, for example, as Chech-pi-wan, 
have a very respectable appearance. This 
last is beautifully situated, in a romantic 
and land-locked deep harbotir, towards the 
south, and contains about 200 houses; on a 
small island, facing this town, is a joss-house, 
which spot is the frequent rendezvous of pic- 
nic parties from Victoria. The temple 
contains various relics — among which, and 
by no means the least singular, is a species 
of incense vase, supported by two figures, 
dressed precisely in the costume of Euro- 
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peans of the seventeenth century. I could 
never ascertain its history — the only an- 
swer to my inquiries being — “too muchy 
old oh”— -the received Canton phraseology 
for its being an antique. Near this town is 
another, called Little Hong-Kong — a row 
of about twelve hiuses. Here is one Euro- 
pean bungalow, or pic-nic house, the pro- 
perty of various subscribers, instituted 
under the auspices of the generous and 
patriotic chief magistrate, where, in whose 
much esteemed society, I have spent many 
pleasant hours; immediately above, is a 
considerable wood, in which may be found 
deer, pheasants, partridges, &c., though I am 
boimd to believe it is not over abundantly 
stocked. Towards the extreme eastern end 
of the island is a plain of land — ^the only one, 
indeed, which fnay be called by that name; 
here a body of about two or three thousand 
men could, with management, be encamped. 
Near to this is a pleasantly situated village 
called Shuck-aw-wan, or the Bay of Bocks. 
At this spot a noted band of pirates were 
completely destroyed by the exertions of 
Capt. B — , of H.M.’s 98th, assisted by 
Lieut. G , shortly after the return of 
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the army from the North, many of them 
being killed, tlie rest being taken prisoners 
were delivered over to the Chinese, by 
whom, no doubt, they were speedily put to 
death. 

I will here relate a singular anecdote, 
which I heard of the leader of this band, 
who was accused of being the principal in 
a horrid crime during the early portion of 
the war. Some months after the destruc- 
tion of the opium by Commissioner Liu, 
plenty more of this drug had arrived in the 
outer waters; most bloody encounters were 
daily taking place between the smugglers 
and the coast-guard. The difficulties and 
dangers which were placed by the Chinese 
authorities in the way of obtaining it, 
together with the immense price to which, 
in consequence, it had obtained, caused its 
sale to be undertaken only by the most law- 
less as well as avaricious of the community, 
who risked their lives in this pursuit. The 
cruelties resorted to by the mandarins in its 
suppression, and by the smugglers in retalia- 
tion, are almost incredible. As an instance, 
I will (Juote a circumstance which was re- 
lated to me by a gentleman who was in the 
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fleet, aud who subsequently became a resi- 
dent at Hong-Kong. He stated, that it was 
discovered by some of the chief smugglers 
that spies were amongst the shipping, who 
had come principally with the intention 
of taking notes of the proceedings of the 
smugglers, in order that at some future 
opportunity they might be subjected to the 
imperial justice ; and that they were living 
in small boats, under pretence of selling 
fruit and vegetables to the fleet. 

These unfortunate individuals had almost 
. completed their notes and inquiries ; indeed, 
their intention was to have returned on the 
morrow, when some trivial circumstance led 
to the discovery of their real character, 
which spread such consternation among those 
who had committed themselves in the eyes 
of the governnfent, that they determined to 
inflict upon them a punishment,- at once so 
summary and horrible, as would effectually 
deter all others from following their exam- 
ple. They were taken to a neighbouring 
just out of sight of the shipping, and 
were so fastened in their boats, that escape 
was impossible, fire being then applied, eyery 
individual one was burnt to death. Thus 
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a most horrible and tragic end befel those 
who would, had their observations reached 
the ears of the mandarins, have brought 
down an equally condign, though less pain- 
ful, end to many of their fellow-men. As 
an excuse to their countrymen for this pro- 
ceeding, their leader declared they had been 
instructed to do it by the Fanqui, or, in 
other words, English, and that even that 
punishment was light, compared with what 
might in future be expected by any one who 
dared to come upon the same errand. 

This horrible proceeding, when it came 
to the ears of the English in the fleet, (only 
a small portion of whom ever became ac- 
quainted with it,) called down the severest 
reproaches upon those who were the supposed 
instigators, but no law or jurisprudence, of 
any kind existing, they, of vjourse, escaped 
free. 

The instigator of this horrid tragedy was 
the very man, by name Loong-Ur, who was 
taken prisoner by Capt. B., and who, I after- 
wards understood, was subjected to the most 
cruel punishment, prior to his being put to 
death, by the Chinese authorities. 

Narrow footpaths lead, in almost every 
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direction, across the island, some of which 
have been already, and some, no doubt, soon 
will be, converted into roads sufficiently good 
for horses or sedan-chairs ; but it will be long 
ere more than a few miles will be rendered 
available for wheel-carriages of any descrip- 
tion, which can now only be used in the 
immediate vicinity of the town, from west 
to east point, or a very short distance up the 
Happy Valley. 

The climate of Hong-Kong, for nine 
months of the year, is hot and oppressive, 
during which time exposure to the sun is 
exceedingly dangerous. The want of sub- 
stantial buildings, libraries, billiard-rooms, 
or other places of resort, render a residence 
there, to a person who has not constant em- 
ployment, an extremely monotonous exist- 
ence. This will, of course, gradually mend; 
wealth and enterprise are flocking to the 
island, and those who follow will hardly 
imagine the inconveniences which the early 
settler had to encounter. In the winter, for 
three months the climate is very pleasant; 
indeed, sufficiently cold to enjoy the comforts 
of a good pea-coat, either riding or on the 
water. This, therefore, is the season gene- 
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rally looked forward to with anxiety by all ; 
but the amusements, which liberty might 
give to a military man, are then sadly en- 
croached upon, by preparations for general 
inspections. 

Numerous were the intimate friends and 
companions who were cut off, during the 
sickness and mortality which occurred in 
the summer of 1843 atHong-Kong ; scarcely 
a house that was not visited by death, 
none in which sickness was unknown. Even 
among the Chinese population the mortality 
was nearly equal to that amongst the 
European community. I am, however, 
bound to add, that that year was considered 
h peculiarly unfavourable one — it being a fact 
pretty well established, that a year free from 
typhoons i3 more unhealthy than that in 
which these tempests occur!: By the force 
with which they blow they drive away the 
pernicious vapour which encumbers the air, 
renovating the body, and enabling it better 
to withstand the trials of the climate. 
Amongst the soldiers, marines, and sailors, 
the deaths were still more appalling, more 
especially at the naval store, and an adjoin- 
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ing barrack, which, from its established uii- 
healthiness, was abandoned. 

I knew of one body of men, in number 
about seventy-two or seventy-three, who, 
arriving from home in the spring of the 
year, inhabited this building; by the time 
of our departure from the island, about nine 
or ten months subsequently, either fifty-six 
or fifty-seven were actually in their graves, 
although they had been removed on board 
ship, and every attention that medical 
science or a liberal government could devise, 
had been freely placed at their disposal. 
The regiment which we accompanied from 
England, and had then been from eighteen 
twenty months in China, and which o# iis 
arrivid numbered about 650 men, was re- 
duced to considerably less than* 300. It is 
therefore sinceSfely to be hoped, that this 
state of things will not continue. 

Most new settlements are generally very 
expensive to their first inhabitants. In this 
respect, Hong-Kong is by no means behind 
any that I have heard of. The rent of a 
house of four rooms, one story high, and 
with a cominoii tiled-roof, is there constantly 
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known to be sixty or seventy dollars per 
month, about 12/. English; and the price 
of anything like luxuries equally high. As 
the best sample I can give of the price of 
butcher’s meat, I will here insert a para- 
graph from the Hong-Kong Gazette; the 
value of a dollar may be generally estimated 
in China at about 4^. Sc/. English : 

“ Notice. — The gentry of Hong-Kong, 
and the public generally, can be furnished 
with fine English mutton, ^at one-half dollar 
per pound,] by sending their orders to ‘ The 
Briton’s Boast,’ on Saturday mornings.” 

Great difficulty has been experienced in 
putting down the robbers, a band of whom 
infest the island and coast. Too much praise 
cannot be awarded to the chief magistrate, 
for his unceasing and indefatigable exertions 
towards this end. Open cm all sides, as 
Hong-Kong is, and containing so many small 
bays, where native boats can easily be hid, 
and swarming, as these seas do, with all sorts 
of craft, no wonder that the sudden riches 
thrown on this formerly deserted spot should 
excite the cupidity of its neighbours ; and 
difficult to defend, both as Victoria itself is, 
as well as the villages in other parts of the 
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island, the inhabitants too frequently fall a 
prey to those crafty and ferocious robbers ; 
the success with which they too often meet, 
causing others to try the same measures, and 
leads frequently to serious consequences. A 
brother aid-de-camp succeeded in running 
a man through the body close to our house, 
which put a stop to any attempt to rob his 
residfence for some time. 

The piracies and murders which take 
place in the neighbourhood, although very 
much diminished since the gradual resto- 
ration to peace and order, are still very fre- 
quent. The Chinese authorities resort to 
the worst method of putting a stop to them 
— that of purchasing off the leaders, zea- 
lously refusing all assistance from us in the 
business. 

Many is the unfortunate Englishman that 
has met with an untimely end, either through 
his own temerity, or through over anxiety 
to make money, entering into schemes with 
nefarious natives to overreach the revenue 
officers, and falling a victim at the hands 
of the very fellows whom he had instigated 
to assist his own purposes. 

To shew the extent to which these piracies 
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were carried last year, in the immediate 
vicinity of oiu’ new settlement, I will quote 
a few words from the “ Canton Eegister,” 
and other papers published in China : 

“ It seems that the Ladrones outside are 
worse than ever. They have mustered a 
fleet of 150 fighting boats, establishing 
themselves in open defiance of the autho- 
rities, and are exacting Black Mail frdm all 
the native craft that pass. I suppose they 
deem it against their mterests to attack 
foreign vessels. The other day they captured 
the Lung-moon-heep, the mandarin who 
has charge of the Bogue, cut olF his ears, 
and carried away his seals. For these they 
demand 60,000 dollars, but they are only 
offered 3000 dollars. The report is since, 
that the Keep is dead.” 

“The pirates are growing more daring 
than ever in this river, and murder and 
robbery, we are sorry to say, are now being 
most frequently committed on the water, 
without there being, apparently, any means 
of putting an end to these doings. The 
English lorcha (a lighter of large size, built 
like those used in Macao), Enterprise, 
Captain James Sharpe, was on her way from 
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Macao, on Thursday night, the 5th instant, at 
night nearFansiak, was runaboardbypirates, 
and the vessel plundered of a very valuable 
cargo of about 25,000 dollars’ worth, and 
then set on fire. It appears that the lorcha 
Avas attacked by pirates on her way to 
Hong-Kong, six hours after she had left 
Macao, and a northerly wind blowing at the 
time, it is probable that she may have been 
under or near Lantao. Captain Sharpe and 
]VIi\ Wilson were first waked by a noise on 
deck; immediately after, the pirates en- 
tered the cabin, cut Captain Sharpe’s throat 
in his bed, and Mr. Wilson, when intending 
to make his way on deck, was knocked down, 
and lay some while stunned, for which reason 
he is unable to give any account of what 
passed immediately after. However, there 
is little doubt that the Manila men and the 
mate were likewise murdered. Mr. Wilson, 
the steward, and a Chinese female, contrived 
to secrete themselves in the pantry, where, 
however, they were discovered and ill- 
treated, the former receiving a cut just 
under the eye, and the steward very badly 
wounded. The greater part of one day was 
employed by the pirates in plundering the 
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vessel of all it contained, having completed 
which, they set her on fire and left her. 
Luckily, the lorcha’s boat was astern, into 
this Mr. Wilson, not without danger of 
drowning, the female and the steward, con- 
trived to get, whilst the lorcha was all on 
fire ; and, at the mercy of wind and tide, 
they were, on the following day, drifted on 
the Island of Potoy, where they were kindly 
received by the fishermen, who hospitably 
gave them food and dressed their wounds; 
the poor steward, however, expired two 
days after, from the severe hurts he had 
received. It was only yesterday, at noon, 
that the fishermen, after having made a 
bargain for a considerable reward (sixty dol- 
lars), the island being but about twelve miles 
distant, ventured on taking Mr. Wilson to 
Macao, where he arrived, Sfter his almost 
miraculous escape, late last night. The 
Chinese woman was on this day to leave 
Potoy in a fisherman’s boat, for Whampoa, 
to which place she belongs. The loss of life 
on this melancholy occasion, therefore, is 
reduced to six instead of eight. Mr. Wilson 
saw the corpse of Captain Sharpe.” 

“ Two of the pirate boats which attacked 
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Mr. Sharpe’s lorcha have been taken. The 
officers chaced them from the second bar — 
they having heard that the pirates had been 
committing some more sanguinary depreda- 
tions — ^up amongst the opium vessels, on the 
morning of the 13 th instant, and then asked 
the aid of those vessels in their capture. 
The boats were forthwith manned and 
armed, and the pirates were taken in a few 
minutes : five were shot, and twelve made 
prisoners and brought to Canton on the next 
morning. They confessed their great guilt, 
and gave the names of all implicated. We 
have not heard if any of the lost property 
has been recovered, but have confident ex- 
pectation that it will be, all or in part, as 
well as all the villains concerned in the 
atrocious deed ; for, from the excellence of 
the Chinese poliiJe, when they are once upon 
a scent, they seldom lose the trail.” 

“ Three Chinese junks, from Namo, called 
at Hong-Kong, on the 12th of the 11th 
moon, and paid to a man in town, for their 
pirate pass, seventeen dollars for each junk. 
They proceeded immediately to Macao, 
where they sold their cargo for about 2100 
dollars; and on their return to this place. 
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on the 16 th of December, were attacked by 
a pirate boat, with one hundred men, and 
plundered of all, including the money and 
other valuables. On application to the man 
Avho received the money for their pass, he 
refused to make good the loss sustained, on 
the plea that the pirates belonged to another 
clan. This statement I received this morn- 
ing from the men of the junks, and there is 
every reason to believe it correct. 

“ Since writing the above, three junks 
have amved from the east coast. On their 
entrance into Hong-Kong harbour, two of 
them were attacked and plundered by pirates, 
while one made its escape. One man is said to 
have been killed and others wounded, while 
the remainder declare themselves unwilling 
to proceed in either direction from the har- 
bour, for fear of pirates.” ‘Each month the 
gazettes contained piratical accounts almost 
as numerous as the foregoing. 

The harbour at Hong-Kong was generally 
very crowded with Chinese native craft. 
The gayest and most highly decorated boats 
which arrived at our port, were those which 
brought from Canton a mercantile com- 
modity very commonly trafficked in by the 
Chinese. These were young ladies who 
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were bent upon the speculation of marriage, 
being brought from the exuberant population 
of the interior towns to supply this deficiency 
amongst the numerous settlers who had come 
from the continent to our new colony, so many 
of every trade and occupation having already 
flocked in vast numbers to the island. These 
boats arrived with drums and gongs beating, 
and colours flying, generally coming to an 
anchor immediately under my own window ; 
tea-tables were soon arranged, and the young 
ladies, from twenty to forty in number, ar- 
rayed in their smartest jackets and trousers, 
might be seen endeavouring to bewitch those 
visitors who flocked to the boats. I was 
informed that the price, generally speaking, 
averaged from 100 to 200 dollars, the 
greater poition of which money was trans- 
ferred to the mcJther of the young lady, a 
due proportion being charged for the ex- 
penses attendant upon the voyage, together 
with commission, &c., upon the bargain. 
I have known instances of some of the 
natives of India becoming purchasers; but 
in that case, they would obtain solely the 
refuse of the community. Upon one oc- 
casion, a hitmutgar, or table-servant, a 
native of Bengal, complained to me, and 
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entreated my interference, stating that he 
had entrusted a friend of his own, who had 
gone to Macao, with 100 dollars, all his 
savings, for the purpose of buying him a 
nice comely wife ; but, when she arrived, slie 
by no means answered the description given 
of her, being too short and too old, and by 
no means a 100 dollar wife, but not more 
than a thirty dollar one; when, much to liis 
grief, as well as surprise, he only got laughed 
at by me for his pains. 

Macao, poor Macao! thy glorious days 
are passed — ^never, alas, I fear, to break forth 
again, unless, indeed, thy parent kingdom 
renovates, in a most extraordinary degree, 
her rotten trunk, clipping off her branches, 
and pouring fresh fatness to her decayed 
roots! From the day on which the Union 
Jack was hoisted on the neighbouring island, 
your fate was sealed, to decay and die like 
Groa. 

Macao is distant from Hong-Kong about 
forty-five miles, lying at the western en- 
trance of the Canton river, most excellently 
situated as a port of commerce to that large 
city; the want of that which, however, 
proves most valuable to our settlement, is 
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the ruin of this more ancient one — a good 
or commodious harbour for large vessels not 
existing within miles ; on the contrary, the 
roadstead of Macao is perfectly open to the 
east and the north-east, from which quarter 
the dreaded typhoons blow the fiercest, 
added to which, our ships of eighteen or 
twenty feet draught, cannot with safety 
approach the town within five or six miles. 
Great exertions were made by the second 
house in the richest foreign mercantile com- 
munity in the world, still to retain Macao as 
the seat of mercantile government; but, 
after two years of unremitting exertion, 
towards this end, they found they were 
obliged to give it up in despair, and were 
glad to procure land upon infinitely worse 
terms, than they could have accepted it, had 
they acceded tOi the orginal propositions 
upon which it was to be obtained. 

Few towns have so handsome an appear- 
ance from the water as the effect produced 
by the Praya of Macao. Having so good a 
model so near at hand, it seems a great pity 
that it was not followed in our buildings at 
Hong-Kong, which, for some time, were 
raised without plan or design, at the will or 
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pleasure of the owner, until latterly' his own 
architect. The large sums which the foreign 
community at Macao, English and Ameri- 
can, have been accustomed to pay for many 
years for their houses, has tended greatly to 
enrich their owners, none but Portuguese 
subjects being allowed to possess landed 
property or houses in the settlement, who, 
little profiting by the signs of the times, 
have no sooner received their I'ents than 
they have immediately laid them out in 
fresh buildings, or beautifying the old, 
segardless of the old adage — that of looking 
out for rainy weather — ^which has at last 
set in, to their great discomfort ! This beau- 
tifying the town, however praiseworthy, 
will, I fancy, turn out sadly inconvenient to 
themselves, as most of the families will find 
that they have large houses with no one to 
“occupy them, or, what is worse, to pay 
rent for them ; and ere long a sad ruin will 
poor Macao become. Already have most 
of the Chinese shopkeepers — a thrifty know- 
ing set — either located themselves, or arc 
on the point of doing so, on the rival set- 
tlement, flying like rats from a falling 
house; and, within a few. years, should 
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Macao not fall into the hands of our adventur- 
ous neighbours, on the other side of the En- 
glish Channel, who, from motives rather of 
pride than profit, are exceedingly anxious to 
gainafooting in the Imperial dominions, I am 
afraid she will fall into a state of desolation 
and decay very sad to be witnessed by those 
who can remember the happy days of her 
prosperity. 

There resides at Macao a singulw cha- 
racter in the person of a portrait painter, a 
Chinese, of the name of Lamqua, a great 
politician, who, until the late reverses met • 
with by his imperial master, had full belief 
in the power of the Tartar emperor ; he shews 
a wonderful degree of talent in his pictures, 
which are executed altogether after the 
Europer.itstyle. 

I was amused with an anecdote which I 
heard related of a fair countess, a native 
of Macao, who now resides iii London, of 
whom it was said that such was the love 
she bore to her native city, that notwith- 
standing her residence at the other side of 
the globe, it was still her invariable custom 
to send her household linen to be washed in 
China. 

VOL. II. p 
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Both the Spaniards and Portuguese are 
noted for excelling in this particular branch 
of industry, although I do remember sad 
complaints from one of our naval com- 
manders relative to the destruction of a new 
Stultz waistcoat. 

No one could dream of visiting Macao 
without paying their respects to Mr. 

C . That talented artist has been 

a resident there, and at Canton, for a great 
number of years ; and although his powcrfd 
genius meets with the best reward it can 
do 'there, yet the field is small and con- 
tracted — difiering widely from his own 
mind and pencil. Well was I rewarded 
when I paid him my accustomed visit, not 
only enjoying the repast of criticising his 
countless productions of art, but listening to 
those numberless anecdotes ‘which he had 
invariably at command, and which he told 
with such spirit and nalvet6\ he was ii 
little disturbed by any casual allusion to liis 
brother of the brush — Lamqua, the Chinese 
artist just mentioned — stoutly denying 
his being a pupil of his. He spoke with 
fondni^ of the old days in the Company’s 
time, as being the pleasantest recollections 
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of his life, detailing with great fervour the 
splendid life they lived in Canton, being 
evidently no mean gastronomist himself. 
Upon one occasion I asked him how, in 
those halcyon days, did so large a body of 
the Company’s servants as then existed in 
China employ themselves? “Sir,” said 
he, “they spent six months in Macao, 
liaving nothing to do, and the other six 
months in Canton, sir, doing nothing. Ah ! 
sir, those were fine days in the time of the 
Company.” 

During the time of my residence in Hong- 
Kong I had many opportunities afibrded me of 
visiting Canton, which may be truly classed 
as one of the most extraordinary cities in 
the world; principally, perhaps, from the 
excess cf the living human beings, who lite- 
rally swarm iip all directions, both in the 
city and its neighbourhood. 

The city of Canton is distant from the 
island of Hong-Kong about 100 miles — the 
greater portion of which is well within the 
river. On leaving our settlement, steam- 
vessels almost invariably proceed direct to 
the northward of Lantao Island, unless they 
wish to call at Macao, which is not more 

F 2 
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than twenty miles out of the direct course; 
in this latter case they generally prefer 
leaving the island of Lantao to the north, 
as being a safer route; sailing vessels almost 
invariably prefer this course, being more 
free from hidden danger, and less liable 
to calms, which exist under the high 
lands. Near the narrow pass, about forty 
miles below Canton, lay the Bogue Forts, 
so often mentioned during the early events 
in the Chinese campaign. These were de- 
stroyed after having been a considerable 
* time in our possession, by order of the 
Commander-in-chief. Since the war, im- 
mense sums of money, and incredible labour 
has been bestowed to put them in order 
again ; badly and injudiciously, however, 
have these sums been laid out; the forts are 
still completely commanded by the high 
ground in the rear ; additional strength iu 
masonry and number of guns being solely 
attended to; modern style of fortification, 
to repel modern warfare, having been totally 
neglected. On this account they would now 
as easily fall into the hands of any well 
organized European force as they formerly 
did into ours, though, in all probability, a 
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larger share of casualties would be the 
result ; for, as the reader may remember from 
the public despatches, not a single Euro- 
pean life was sacrificed by us in gaining 
them, save one man killed by the bursting 
of one of oxir own guns. 

The anchorage at Whampoa is sufficiently 
pointed out, long before it is approached, by 
the gigantic European merchantmen, at all 
times and seasons anchored there, seldom 
numbering less than thirty or forty, fre- 
quently far exceeding 100; ships, of any 
large draught, are unable to approach 
nearer to the city than this place, which is 
distant about twelve miles. Here is a 
handsome pagoda, which marks the situa- 
tion of the town of Whampoa itself, though 
the prejudices of the inhabitants have not 
been as yet sufficiently overcome as to allow 
to foreigners the freedom of visiting it, 
which, perhaps, would not have been the 
case, had our just resentment and anger 
fallen upon the heads of these cowai’dly, 
faithless, and arrogant people, rather than 
upon their more unfortunate brotherhood in 
the north. About half-way between this 
and Canton, a strong barrier still exists. 
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which was placed there during the war, to 
prevent our ships from ascending to the 
attack of the city. It has caused much 
inconvenience in regard to the approach of 
the factories, without in any way adding 
towards their security, and will probably be 
the means of causing great damage to the 
surrounding country by damming up the 
stream, causing the river to break its banks 
and to find another channel for itself. 

On a nearer approach to the provincial 
city, the organs of sight and hearing arc 
literally bewildered by the immense number 
of human beings who are on all sides col- 
lected around. No idea can be formed of 
such a dense mass, by any one who has only 
visited the cities of Europe, or indeed any 
other country I ever saw. Square acres of 
boats cover the river, each Of them literally 
crammed with human beings of all ages. 
Most of these boats are not used, as in other 
countries, where necessity alone requires 
them, but are here solely for the purpose 
of dwellings, being kept beautifully neat and 
clean, covered either with wood or matting. 
They are propdled by a long oar from the 
stmm, skilfully turned from side to side, and 
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resting upon a pin of iron, thus causing the 
smallest possible friction. The most pic- 
turesque boats are those of the smugglers 
of salt and opium, as well as those of the 
preventive service, which in every way 
much resemble each other, and which are 
stated to have a perfect understanding 
among themselves ; these are very long and 
narrow, fitted with lofty mat sails; are 
surrounded by ginjals, or wall-pieces, besides 
having cannon, of large calibre, in the bows 
and stern; they are propelled by rowers, 
from sixty to eighty in number, each with . 
spear and shield ready .for instant use, 
besides possessing a number of matchlock- 
men, their best marksmen. A capital de- 
scription of these boats, of their armament 
and ere .v, is given in the Friend of China, 
which I shall* here take the liberty of 
quoting : — 

“ The Chinese smuggling boats, named by 
the Chinese Tcheong-long-teng,are employed 
in the contraband (opium) trade in the Can- 
ton River and its various branches. They 
take a certain number of chests of the drug 
from on board vessels anchored at Macao, 
in the Typa, Hong-Kong, and even at 
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Whampoa, and they carry it for sale to the 
towns and villages in the vicinity. In 
whatever part of China the trade in opium 
may have been established, by common 
consent it has been determined to sell it for 
money; or rather, the English clippers will 
not deliver opium except for sycee silver or 
dollars ; but; in all cases, the money is de- 
posited by the buyer on the deck of the 
vessel, where the quality of the sycee is 
tested, and the dollars examined and weighed 
by the shrOff; and it is not until the amount 
is agreed upon, and the money verified, that 
a delivery of the opium is made to the buyer, 
who ordinarily takes the chests without 
opening or any examination. Occasionally, 
gold in ingots, and small plates, are received 
in payment. 

“ The inferior mandarins, whose silence and 
connivance are mostly purchased by means 
of considerable presents from the smugglers, 
but sometimes by the offer of so much per 
cent, on all the transactions which may be 
made under their cognizance, are always 
disposed to give the smugglers a very great 
latitude. The mandarins, in fact, are well 
aware that the contrabandists would oppose 
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to their authority or interference an ener- 
getic resistance in case of need ; and tliat, 
besides being well armed, they would mutu- 
ally succour each other, so that they would 
come best out of an encounter, unless at- 
tacked by very superior numbers. 

“ The war by England against the Celestial 
Empire has induced such a laxity and con- 
fusion in the public service, and depart- 
mental administration of the Chinese, that, 
since a year and a half, Whampoa has be- 
come not merely the rendezvous of the 
Chinese smugglers, but also of European. • 
They have there a special anchorage near 
the mouth of Junk River, and now you are 
almost always certain to see there some 
dozen of cutters or schooners who openly 
vend the ding. 

“ Although the Chinese smugglers do not 
precisely fear the mandarin boats, they al- 
ways endeavour to avoid them, unless they 
have come to some agreement. If they, how- 
ever, cannot escape being overhauled, they 
endeavour to negotiate, and will oifer the 
mandarin and his crew a cumsha (a present) 
m order to obtain permission to continue 
their voyage. They do not fight except at 
r 3 
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the last extremity, or unless the demands of 
the mandarin are too exorbitant; or, what 
is still more rare, unless that functionary 
shews himself inaccessible to corruption, 
and will not traffic with his duties. In 
this case a conflict will ensue; and if the 
smugglers think they shall get the worst of 
it, they endeavour to gain the shore, from 
which they are rarely very far, and aban- 
don to the victor the boat and its cargo. 

“ The smugglers go up as high as Canton, 
and even beyond, to Fo-shan-foo, with sup- 
plies of opium, which they unload clandes- 
tinely at night. They study the markets 
with great care, and endeavour to arrive 
with the drug at the places which, they 
know, are ill supplied, or of which the 
stocks are well nigh exhausted. They go 
sometimes into the districts of Chin-chew 
(province of Fo-kien) on the east coast, 
from the shores of which, on going up, they 
always keep at but a little distance. The 
innumerable number of bays, coves, and 
creeks which exist on this coast offer them 
abundant shelter in case of bad weather. 

“ On their return, they bring to Macao or 
Hong-kong teas and silk, which they have 
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bought either on the east coast at Amoy, 
Foo-chow, or at Fo-shan-foo. Although 
they are not of equal quality to those fur- 
nished by the Hong merchants, yet the 
teas often realize advantageously, as they 
pay no export duty, and the English or 
American vessel which is laden with them 
has not, in that case, to submit to the hard 
necessity of going up to Whampoa and 
there paying the enormous port charges 
exacted from all foreign vessels by the 
avarice or ignorance of the Chinese. 

“ We now present all the information in 
detail, which we were able to obtain some 
days since from on board a large smuggling- 
boat anchored in the bay of Hong-Kong. 

“ This boat belonged to a rich Chinese 
merchant, named Aqui, established for 
some time in the new English colony, and 
where this boat was built. Its construc- 
tion employed forty carpenters during the 
wliole of one month, and the entire cost, 
with rigging, &c., was 1600 dollars. These 
kind of boats, after three or four years, will 
require to be repaired; and if that be done, 
will last some three years more ; say, alto- 
gether about seven years. 
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“ The principal dimensions we now 
give : — 


Length 

70 cubits. 

Breadth amid-ship 

13 „ 

Depth of the hold 

5 „ 

Height of the main-mast 

50 „ 

Do. mizen 

35 „ 

Drawing water . 

3J )) 


“ These are the dimensions of a smuggling- 
boat of the second class. One of the first 
would be seventy-eight cubits long. It is 
to be noted that the cubit is about one foot 
* three inches, English. 

“ When the vessel is fully manned, tlie 
crew consists of one captain, one second 
ditto, sixty rowers, and ten sailors to steer 
and shift sails. 

“ The greater part of the men on board 
this boat belonged to the town of Whampoa, 
where the wives of those who are married 
reside. In every case they are not per- 
mitted to embark with their husbands, in 
the fear that they would cause them to lose 
courage in time of danger. 

“ This vessel, or f&st boat, is able to carry 
350 chests of opium, or 400 chests of 
Congou tea. 
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“From the profits of each voyage they 
always deduct the cost of provisions for the 
crew, which amounts to six dollars per day, 
or one hundred and eighty dollars per 
month. 

“ This first allowance made, the proprietor 
of the boat takes for himself half of the 
remaining sum. The other moiety devolves 
to the boat, and is divided among the crew 
in such proportions, that the captain gets 
100 per cent., and the second ditto 50 per 
cent., beyond all the rest on board. 

“ With a calm sea and fair tide this boat • 
can go at the rate of six miles per hour 
without using her sails. With a good 
breeze she can sail ten or twelve miles in 
the same time. 

“ During the night the watch consists of 
six men, relieved every hour. As there is 
no watch or clock on board, they calculate 
the time by means of a joss-stick, on which 
arc four marks at equal distances. A watch 
extends from one mark to another. The 
joss-stick is lighted at eight o’clock at night. 
They use two during the night, from whence 
it will be seen the last watch finishes at four 
o’clock in the morning. 
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“ The armament is composed in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

1 Long cannon, 12«pounder. 

1 ditto 6 ditto 

12 Ginjalls. (small rampart pieces fixed on pivots.) 

1 English musket. 

20 Pairs of double swords. 

30 Rattan shields. 

200 Pikes or lances of diverse forms. 

60 Oars. 

15 Mats to cover the vessel. 

2 Cables, one of bamboo, the other of coir, of about 
fifty fathoms length. The latter kind is not ordi- 
narily used by the Chinese. 

Jl Pump of bamboo tubes, (this is very rarely itsod, 
because, always being near the coast, if the bout 
makes water they heave her down on the beach to 
caulk) 

1 Gh)od telescope (European.) 

1 do. compass. 

“ All boats of this kind do not use the 
European compass. Being* generally so 
near shore, the Chinese compass is found 
to be sufficiently exact for them. 

“ Except at Hong-Kong, where the smug- 
glers find themselves at perfect liberty to 
do as they please, the crews generally 
remain on ^ard, a few only going on shore 
to purchase the necessary provisions. 

“ In case of a quarrel on board, the dis- 
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turbers are, by common consent, put ashore. 
The captain has not the power to strike a 
man, nor to put him in irons. 

“ There are no regular articles of agree- 
ment. The captain gives merely some one 
or two dollars in advance to the sailors, 
whom he selects. There are no medicines 
on board, and the sick or wounded are 
landed as soon'as possible to be nursed. 

“ No man is permitted to smoke opium till 
the vessel is at anchor in some place where 
she is in safety. 

“ All breakage or damage in manoeuvring, . 
or by bad weather, is at the risk and cost 
of the owner; but if a man breaks any- 
thing by negligence, he is obliged to pay 
for it. 

“ The powder is in a wooden chest, in care 
of the captain. The cartridges are made 
of Chinese bamboo paper, resembling silk 
paper. It combines great strength and 
fineness. In ordinary times, the smugglers 
never have more than a picul of powder on 
board, say 133 lbs. ; but when they appre- 
hend an attack from the mandarins or 
pirates, they put on board one or two 
piculs more.". 
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Immense junks, fantastically painted, 
are ranged in the neatest order and in end- 
less numbers, in all parts of the Canton river, 
most gorgeously decked out with flags and 
pendants, while the noisy drums and gongs 
are continually sounding in all directions 
— signals of the prosperous return from 
some foreign voyage of a hazardous under- 
taking, or proclaiming the flative ofierings 
to their idols for prosperity on a future ex- 
pedition; but the people — the immense 
masses of human beings — confound the 
. understanding, and bewilder the imagina- 
tion. Well may Captain Hall say, that the 
two most wonderful things he ever witnessed 
in his travels were the falls of Niagara and 
the city of Canton. Of the former, I can 
give no opinion — having as yet not been 
sufficiently fortunate to havd visited them ; 
but in the latter, I fully agree with this ac- 
complished traveller. We dropped anchor 
rather below the foreign factories; the flags 
of the European consuls are particularly 
prominent, especially that of the Frencli, 
whose commerce in the Celestial Empire, 
being considerably less than all other great 
nations, they think it right such silly 
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artifices to hold forth and proclaim the 
power of their nation, by the size and height 
of their flag-staflF, and do not scruple to go 
to an immense expense in sending a fleet of 
ships and steamers to enforce a commerce 
which it has hitherto kept up with one or 
two merchantmen annually visiting the 
country. This will, however, have no 
effect with such a mercantile race as the 
Chinese, who cunningly look to more solid 
proofs of commercial prosperity and specu- 
lation than a large line-of-battlc ship, or a 
wide field of bunting. The great fires , 
which have taken place during the years of 
1842 and 1843 — the first, intentional in- 
cendiarism on the part of the Chinese rab- 
ble ; the last, the consequence of accident — 
have deatroyed the greater portion of those 
splendid buildings, tlie foreign factories, 
leaving the centre portion alone standing. 

It has not unfrequently happened that a 
discovery has been afterwards made that 
these fires have originated in the intentional 
act of ruffians and desperadoes, inhabitants 
of the city ; in the midst of the confusion, 
consequent upon the success of their criipes, 
they are able|p reap much plunder from the 
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affrighted inhabitants and their burning 
tenements; to a dreadful excess was this 
carried on during the large fires in 1840 — 
it having been clearly ascertained that 
bands of these wretches rushed into the 
innermost recesses of the houses — the 
women’s apartments, and seizing their un- 
fortunate victims, utterly regardless of their 
screams and cries for mercy, they with short 
hatchets, with which they were provided for 
the purpose, actually hewed off the limbs of 
their fair suppliants — the readiest method 
of becoming possessed of the rich bangles 
and armlets of gold and silver with whicli 
ladies of wealth and consideration arc in- 
variably adorned, but which being placed 
upon their legs and wrists when young, 
will not come off without they are tiled 
asunder. • 

Fearful, however, is the retribution visited 
upon them for wilful incendiarism. An 
account of the punishment which was car- 
ried into execution upon a party who were 
discovered at the latter end of 1843, I 
will give in the very words of an eye-wit- 
ness in a letter to myself: — 
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“ The small community of Europeans 
here have been disgusted for some time past 
with one of the most inhuman spectacles 
that I think was ever heard of, and which, 
within the last few days only, has been re- 
moved. You may remember that several 
Chinamen were captured soon after the great 
lire, and having undergone some sort of trial, 
were condemned, as incendiaries, to suffer 
the following punishment: — they were di- 
vided into parties of eight or ten, in dif- 
ferent parts of the most crowded thorough- 
fares, and after being severely bamboped 
about the head and face, were put into the 
wooden collar, (the cangue,) and literally 
starved to death. I was passing the old 
Cousoo-house, just at the end of Old China- 
street, where two of these unfortunate 
wretches had just been relieved from the 
collar ; they were quite dead. Stretched on 
the pavement in front of them, were four 
others, who were so near dissolution that 
they appeared quite unconscious of what 
was passing around; and yet the perpetra- 
tors of those horrid scenes have the audacity 
to call us barbarians.” 
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Had any Chinese attempted to have ad- 
ministered the slightest relief to these un- 
fortunate wretches, the punishment inflicted 
upon him for his contumaciously disregard- 
ing the orders of the authorities, would have 
been that of suffering the same himself. 
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The Chinese have now granted a large 
portion of ground to foreigners ; those who 
desire to build, are to pay a stipulated yearly 
ground-rent. This land is the same on which 
the factories formerly stood ; with an addi- 
tional increase of space, more suited to the 
necessities of the increased numbers, amongst 
whom the trade, formerly monopolized by so 
few, is now participated. 

The space in the front of the factories, is 
exceedingly limited, so much so as to render 
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anything beyond pedestrian exercise absurd. 
Prompted, either by vanity or by an irre- 
sistible love of the quadrupedal species, an 
American gentleman brought his horse from 
Macao, and for some days persisted in riding 
up and down a space of ground not much 
larger than the deck of a seventy-four. In 
doing this, he was obliged to pass, at each 
turn, a certain coffee-shop, the owner of 
which speedily saw a method of turning to 
his own account the curious propensity of 
the foreigner, and actually placed on Jiis 
doorway an advertisement stating that lie 
had hired a Fanqui to ride opposite his 
house for the diversion of his guests, from 
five to six every evening, and begged those 
who wished to see the sight would patronise 
his house at that hour. Great was tlie de- 
light of Jonathan at the crowd of spectators 
who were gathered round him for the next 
few succeeding days, and deep was his an- 
noyance upon the truth of the matter get- 
ting wind among the community, the cr- 
oumStance transpiring by reason of one ol 
their number, a good Chinese scholar, having 
been himself attracted to read the adver- 
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tisement. It is needless to add, the horse 
went again to Macao, by the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The sights at Canton, although limited as 
to number, are all so novel in their charac- 
ter, that they do not cease to satiate a 
stranger for a considerable time ; ho must, 
however, be proof, indeed, to temptation, 
who can leave it without having dipped 
freely into his bag of dollars. The shops 
and streets round about the factories, the 
only ones that the Fanqui is even now per- 
mitted to enter, are crowded with articleSiOf 
every description, and are fitted up far more 
after the European model than in any other 
eastern nation I have yet seen. The most 
remarkable street is that which contains the 
curiosity shops, and the birds’-nest pickers, 
(I mean those >»ho are preparing the birds’- 
nests for soup,) the latter of these are very 
numerous, and seem to employ a vast number 
of men, who are constantly separating, with 
great agility, the particles of dirt and feathers 
from the nest, in which occupation the length 
oi the nails seems to be of considerable con- 
venience } the formcTj the venders of anti- 
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quities, generally make a good harvest 
among strangers, rating their demands ac- 
cording to the dispositions of their pur- 
chasers, having a peculiar talent of scanning, 
by the face, not only the depth of the 
purse, but the freedom with which its con- 
tents will be disbursed. These shops are 
certainly loaded with the rarest curiosities; 
such, indeed, as from their eccentricity, as 
well as real merit, would be highly prized 
at home ; already has more than one shop 
been bought entire, and shipped for England. 
Cut Jade-stone seems to be the highest 
prized, a small jar or figured cup, frequently 
costing as much as three or four hundred 
dollars ; beautiful copper vases and figures 
are innumerable, many of which are of im- 
mense age and chaste design. Already, 
however, have this thrifty*race commenced 
the fabrication of antiquities, so that it re- 
quires to be somewhat a judge not to be de- 
ceived. Some rare China is occasionally 
to be found, dating prior to the Myng dy- 
nasty; it fetches a considerable price in 
Canton — ^far more so than it would in Lon- 
don, its merit not being properly understood 
out of the country itself in which it is made. 
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Nankin china very far surpasses any which 
is made further south. 

We visited the house of a Chinese resident 
gentleman, which was beautifully arranged, 
and most unique as to* furniture and embel-' 
lishment; to describe the tout "ensemble 
is utterly impossible. In its inner court- 
yard Avere large fish preserves, interspersed 
with artificial rock work, and water-lilies 
and other aquatic plants were flourishing 
luxuriantly. Of this species of garden the 
Chinese are particularly fond. The facto- 
ries of lacquer ware are also worthy of^ 
inspection ; but, of late years, the Chinese 
have been immeasurably left in the back- 
ground in this manufacture by our own 
work-people, who, again, are as much ex- 
celled by the Japanese. 

We crossed* the river, and visited the 
joss-house of Honan, Avhich occupies a con- 
siderable space of ground; it is divided 
into many temples and cells for monks, 
besides possessing a large ‘garden in its 
rear, which, from being situated so conve- 
niently as regards the town, no doubt adds 
considerably to the profits of the e-stal^ish- 
ment. Perhaps one of the most remarkable 
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features about this holy building is, a sacred 
swinery, which is kept up with religious care 
bythe holy brotherhood ; many of these beastly 
monsters have grown to a hideous form and 
size. They are entirely supported from the 
contributions of the visitors to the temple. 
None of them, I was told, were allowed to 
be killed ; but I very much suspect that their 
numerous offspring constantly supply the 
padres’ board, the veil of sanctity protecting 
them but slenderly from this swine-devour- 
ing community. 

The Chinese, in point of food, widely 
differ from most other eastern nations, and 
in this, as well as a thousand other peculi- 
arities, more resemble Christians. All ridi- 
culous prejudices in their ideas regarding 
caste, &c., which are held so sacred in the 
eyes both of Mussulmans and Hindoos — so 
much 80, indeed, as to disrespect them would 
even Endanger the government, — are hero 
unknown; nor are they restricted by any 
calendar from indulging their appetites in 
whatevef suits their fancy or their fortune. 
In the markets, sucking-pigs and dogs are 
equally exposed for sale — the one being as 
readily purchased as the other. The latter, 
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however, are not freely bought after they 
have been fed upon animal diet, except by 
the very poorest classes, but are nourished 
with milk and rice on purpose for the table, 
lu the markets at Canton, I have observed, 
side by side, a pheasant and a cat ; and, upon 
inquiry, found them to bear precisely the 
same value. The cormorant, the wild duck, 
the hawk, and the pigeon, being respectively 
indulged in by the bon vivant, while the 
salted rat, dried in the sun, seemed to be 
an object of peculiar relish. Previous to 
their putting this animal to death, they, 
frequently inflict upon it the most excru- 
ciating agony — whether or no upon the 
same principle that we consider a hunted 
hare more delicate than one that has been 
shot, I leave to m;^ readers to determine. 

I have frequently seen a workman catch a 
rat, and with the forefinger and thumb dex- 
terously break all the animal’s teeth, leaving 
it in that state until the evening, when it is 
killed and flayed for supper. They are, 
moreover, constantly in the habit of nailing 
the rat upon a flat board by the four paws, 
and leaving it in that position many holers,' 
and seem amazed at any one taking com- 
g2 
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passion upon the wretched beast. This 
animal is generally salted and dried in the 
sun prior to being eaten, as they say they 
taste infinitely more delicate after this pre- 
paration. Ducks, coots, and other water- 
fowl .are prepared in the same manner, and, 
to a stranger, have much the appearance of 
salted ling, being dried and squeezed flat 
after the same fashion. 

Some would suppose that it was necessity 
.alone which would drive this exuberant 
population to the use of such food, however 
. unp.alatahle. I do not conceive they have 
any distaste for it, but rather a relish. 
Severe cases of distress, and occasionally 
positive snfiering, from want of food, must 
be felt amongst such a mass of human 
beings; but I am sorry to think that equally 
severe pressure from the same cause is not 
altogetW unknown in our own quasi 
happy land. 

Bichos di marc, or sea-slugs, as well as the 
fins of sharks and other large fish, are much 
relished by the Chinese of all classes; tlic 
first are eaten with soy, the last are used for 
the purpose of thickening soups. They arc 
both imported into the country from the 
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islands of the Eastern Archipelago in great 
quantities, and form a source of considerable 
profit to the needy inhabitants of Borneo, 
the Celebes, Macassar, and the Philippine 
group. 

Of fruits there are an endless variety, as 
I have already mentioned. A country 
garden belonging to one of the old Hong 
merchants, Tinqua, which is situated about 
three or four miles up the river, is, in its 
way, a perfect curiosity ; the endless ramifi- 
cations of its walks and bridges, summer- 
houses, tea-houses, &c., quite bewilder .the . 
beholder. It is stated to have cost a con- 
siderable sum of money, which can easily be 
credited. On our return, we passed by 
night through the Sha-ming, which consists 
entirely of square acr^ of the river divided 
into streets anfl lanes of boats of all sorts 
and sizes, from the gaily-painted and gaudily- 
decked flower-boat to the tiny egg-boat with 
its family of squalling brats. These are 
invariably lit up at night ; sounds of mer- 
riment and mirth, open theatres, smoking- 
houses, dancing rooms, opium smoking, and 
every species of debauchery and vice on all 
sides surrounded us, while the mass of 
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human beings which throng the way, and 
literally jostle, for standing room, with one- 
auother quite bewilder the imagination. 

Already has the pride of the Chinese 
succumbed to reason — already have this 
proud race consented to lay aside their old 
customs and usages in more than one in- 
stance, and to adopt the improvements of tlie 
outside barbarians, who have taught them, 
by many a bitter lesson, that respect which 
they for so long a time failed to pay them. 
They have already launched one fine frigate, 
. buijt by an American — a beautiful model, 
which will no doubt be a fine sailer. For 
some few years, doubtless, they must be 
dependent upon Europeans, or their half- 
cast offspring, in the east, for managing 
them; but so clever and intelligent a race 
will not long be left in the lurch, when, once 
having thrown aside the thraldom of their 
prejudices, they submit to be taught by those 
for whom they so long shewed so uttei- a 
contempt. It is needless for me to add, 
idjat, as yet, no hotel has been established in 
Canton, the boundless generosity of the 
foreign mercantile community looking upon 
sudi an innovation as a check to that hospi- 
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tality for which they have been so long and 
so justly noted. 

Of the defences of the city against any 
future attack, I have the meanest idea; 
it is not, in my opinion, defensible against a 
European force. The batteries which already 
exist are easily turned by an invading army 
on the land side. Should they be disem- 
barked near Whampoa, on gaining a long 
ridge of low hills, they may march straight 
upon the rear of Canton, completely com- 
manding the highest position of the city, the 
walls being nowhere sufficient to detain ^y . 
determined body of men, properly supplied 
with the munitions of war, for twenty-four 
hours; and this, the chief provincial city, 
once in the hands of an enemy, the whole 
province would quickly submit to any terms 
it might think *proper to dictate. 

A long residence in Canton must be pe- 
culiarly dull and wearisome to any one who 
is not fully occupied with business, as any 
rambling beyond the immediate neighbour- 
hwd of the factories themselves is attended 
with inconvenience, from the insults of the 
inhabitants, if not with personal danger. 
Many have been the instances in which a 
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severe bambooing has been the result of 
curiosity, which, during the old system, 
generally ended in the unfortunate culj)rit 
meeting rather with the laughter than the 
commiseration of his friends — a complaint 
seldom being made, for fear of causing sonic 
disturbance with the authorities, and conse- 
quently a stoppage put upon trade, which, 
were it for ever so short a period, might be 
attended with great loss to the mercantile 
community. 

As an instance of this, I will mention a 
circumstance which happened to a well- 
knovm individual in the Chinese community, 
and one who afterwards sustained his part 
at the siege of Amoy, and who, from his 
great proficiency in the Chinese language, 
has gained for himself a lasting name in 
history. This gentleman, sofne years since, 
being in a mercantile house of celebrity in 
China, and having at that time made a 
great proficiency in the language, he thonglit 
he had succeeded sufficiently to enter into 
the dangerous diplomacy of love ; and after 
a few conversations with a young Chinese 
lady, he assented to the experiment of an 
assignation. At the appointed time, the 
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lovevwas at his post — a certain flower-boat in 
the river — burning with the fierceness of his 
passion ; nor was the fair one less punctual 
to her appointment. Scarce, however, had 
a few minutes’ conversation passed between 
them in the interior of this comfortable 
dwelling, rendered still more so by the cold 
of a wintry night, than angry voices 
Avcrc heard outside ; the culprit was rudely 
, snatched from the arms of his beloved, and 
being tied buck to back with his inamorata, 
was placed, sans calotte, on the summit of 
the boat. This was no enviable positipn, 
the cold of the night being excessive ; nor 
by any means were his misfortunes mitigated 
at the dawn of day, for then his awkward 
position, with the appai’cnt cause, became 
visible to all, a living laughing-stock to the 
innumerable hbst of passers-by. In this 
state, I was informed, was he kept for two 
days. No entreaties regarding his release, 
on the part of the foreign community, avail- 
ed ; threats, at that time, would have been 
but an aggravation of the evil. After this, 
they agreed to receive, from the house of his 
employer, a sum of money for his ransom, 
which was immediately paid, although it 
G 8 
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amounted to 3000 dollars. Very little 
notice was taken of the circumstance, as the 
trade was then pretty brisk, and the little 
dross which was accumulated by this loss of 
honour — ^the spot of dirt thrown upon the 
British ensign — was speedily gilded over, the 
rent being sewn up with golden thread. No 
wonder, therefore, that the people of Canton 
had no respect for us, and no small care will 
be requisite on our part to prevent their 
falling into the same error for the future. 

During this occurrence, no attempt at 
bodily injury, of a serious kind, was made 
towards him ; as in that case there would have 
been a chance of itsreachingtheimperial ears, 
a remonstrance from the foreign community 
being imperative. This might have led to 
serious consequences upon the Chinese them- 
selves ; indeed, their fear lest anything 
should happen to his person while in their 
possession was excessive ; as an instance ot 
this, I was told another anecdote which 
happened to a second gay Lothario, who 
was likewise surprised in his amours, and 
taken prisoner. A large sum was asked for 
his release, which he refused. Knowing that 
his friends were well aware of his position, he 
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determined, by a bold manoeuvre, to thwart 
the projects of the scoundrels in whose 
clutches he then was. Excellent food was 
offered to him, which, however he had the 
strength of mind to refuse, declaring he had 
made a vow not to eat until he was released. 
On the second day, they, fearing some catas- 
trophe, and its consequences, dainties of 
every kind were offered to him. He still 
remained firm to his purpose, stoutly re- 
fusing to partake of them ; threats and en- 
treaties alike proved vain, until, overcome 
by their alarm for his life, they offered, and 
indeed entreated him to go peaceably home. 
Feigning indifference to life, he coolly said 
that he had made up his mind to die where 
he was ; that he knew his death would be 
avenged upon themselves and families in the 
highest degree possible, and that the sacri- 
fice of his life would be well repaid by the 
forfeiture of their own. Fully giving him 
credit for the truth of what he said, they 
used every entreaty in their power to make 
him relinquish his determination, which at 
last they succeeded in doing, at the expense 
of a large number of dollars collected among 
them and their friends, full well knowing 
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that had the cifcumstance reached the ear 
of the governor, whatever might have be- 
fallen the culprit, they themselves would be 
quite sure of a good squeezing for having 
had the audacity to take the law into their 
own hands, instead of reporting the circum- 
stance to higher authorities, and therefore 
allowing the ransom to flow into the more 
legal, channel — id est, the pockets of the 
mandarins. 

Liberty of intercourse with the natives 
of Canton has been, and still is, sis tho- 
.roughly objected to on the part of tlie 
Chinese as a freedom of locomotion. I 
once succeeded in gaining admission, and 
proceeded a short distance within the gates 
of the city, but was immediately surrounded 
by a rascally mob, who gave unequivocal 
signs of deterring my further progress ; and, 
indeed, had I, and the friends who were 
with me, not speedily and prudently deter- 
mined upon a return, a sore skin, from the 
efiects of the bamboo, would, I am con- 
vinced, have bden the consequence; and 
having gone there neither under the aus- 
pices of the consul, nor with my proper 
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uniform, I should, I am afraid, have gained 
hut little redress. 

Wanton affronts, or personal violence, 
which may, in future, be offered to any 
Europeans, will, no doubt, meet with re- 
dress, as our trade is now established on a 
far firmer footing than to be shaken by any 
little differences with the mandarins ; though 
I am afraid it will be some years ere the 
barbarians will be allowed to roam freely 
through the vicinity of the provincial city. 
Canton — old customs and prejudices being 
so deeply rooted in the mass of its inhabi- , 
tants; but in central China already has a 
mutual understanding and good fellowship 
sprung up; and a trip in the country, 
shooting, «&c., is constantly the order of 
the day in the neighbourhood both of the 
cities of Ning'^o or Shang-hai. 

Labour in our West Indian colonial pos- 
sessions, seems, at present, the grand desi- 
deratum, the expense at which it is obtained 
precluding that return for invested capital 
which would authorize its outlay, llill- 
coolies from the East Indies have been con- 
veyed over to some extent to supply this 
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deficiency; but, in my opinion, planters 
would do more wisely by applying to China 
for these coolies. Nor have I formed this 
opinion hastily; but, after good oppor- 
tunities of judging, contrasting the manners 
and habits of these two races, I am bound 
to say I lean much in favour of the Chinese. 
The Indian coolies, although a hard-working 
race, are filled with prejudices in regard to 
their castes, and are always sighing for 
their native soil when absent from it, gain- 
ing no real love for the country into which 
they may be implanted. The Chinaman, 
on 'the contrary, from the very circum- 
stance of leaving his own country forfeits 
all right to return. Indeed, he subjects 
himself to severe punishment should he do 
so. The peasantry are an active, strong, 
healthy, and intelligent race^ and far supe- 
rior in the arts of husbandry to any other 
race upon earth. They are attentive, 
thrifty, and very peaceably inclined; and 
once they have become settled in their new 
country, marrying readily with the natives, 
they have no wish to return home, even if 
liberty were freely granted them to do so. 

Thousands and tens of thousands might 
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be found, more especially in the south of 
China or the province of Fokien, where, 
from the exuberance of population, infanti- 
cide is so frequently resorted to, ready and 
anxious to take employment in any part of 
the globe, proper inducements being held 
out to them to do so, their safeguard being 
the high opinion they now hold of the faith 
of the British ensign. 

Very few quiet-going people at home have 
the least idea of the magnitude to which the 
trade in opium is carried on in China, or 
the daring and determined character with 
which it is prosecuted; this is fos'terei 
through the folly of the imperial court, in 
still retaining the prohibitory laws against 
its admission into the country. From the 
experience I had in constantly watching its 
use, I am of opinion that, taken as it almost 
invariably is, in great moderation, it is by 
no means noxious to the constitution, but 
quite the reverse, causing an exhilarating 
and pleasing sensation, and, in short, does 
them no more harm than a moderate quan- 
tity of wine does to us. It must always be 
had in mind, that in point of food, they are 
generally moderate and abstemious, and 
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their drink is seldom other than very weak 
tea. Of course, if carried to excess, opium 
is as bad, but I think not worse, than the 
immoderate use of spirits, which too fre- 
quently in our own country brings on 
delirium tremens^ and a hundred other 
dreadful maladies. The horrible scenes 
which the immoderate use of opium have 
been known to produce, are generally con- 
fined to the Malays, upon whom we, from 
having so long had unrestricted intercourse, 
could watch its effects. Judging by analogy, 
yfe have been accustomed to set it down 
that the highly civilized Chinese were in the 
habit of disgracing themselves in the same 
way that the wretched Malay did, because 
he was accustomed to use the same intoxi- 
cating drug ; as well might we say that the 
entire population of England were dram- 
drinkers because the Canadian back- woods- 
man was addicted to the immoderate use of 
spirits. The use of this drug has now be- 
come so general that although prohibitory 
laws may, in some measure, deter them from it, 
by increasing its price, yet where so many 
men are determined to have it, its introduc- 
tion into the country cannot be {)revented ; 
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perhaps, indeed, these very difficulties only 
increase the desire. The great evil to the 
country itself is, that it causes a constant 
drain from China of the precious metals, 
the clippers being willing to receive nothing 
else of greater bulk, though of even more 
value, in exchange for it. 

Seldom, as yet, have the Chinese had the 
courage to attempt by force of arms to sup- 
press its introduction by the capture of any 
of the foreign smuggling vessels on the high 
seas. One instance, however, occurred 
about three years since, at Ilainam, where . 
a schooner was attacked by more than 
twelve boats, but which she managed to 
beat oflF, although at her first broadside, one 
of her carronades bursting, five out of the six 
men, who were serving it were killed. 
They seem to t)e a bolder set at this island 
than elsewhere, having had the audacity to 
attack one of H. B. M. brigs, about twelve 
months since, while cruising on the coast. 
The commander seeing their approach witli 
gongs beating, and banners flying, fancied 
they were paying him a compliment, and 
was first undeceived by their throwing fire- 
balls from their junks on board his ship. 
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endeavouring at the same time to grapple 
his vessel. Both musquetry and large guns 
were soon brought into play, but, unluckily, 
from their speedily getting into shallow 
water, where he dare not follow them, they 
escaped scot-free. There can be little 
doubt but that they mistook H. M. cruiser 
for an opium clipper, having very vague 
ideas upon this head ; frequently applying to 
the officers of our men-of-war to sell them 
balls of opium, and when they were told the 
only balls they had on board were made of 
^ iron, they reluctantly gave credit to the 
faci of their having none of the drug on 
board. 

Namoa Bay, situated between Hong- 
Kong and Amoy, is the head-quarters of the 
opium clippers, a regular commodore being 
appointed to the command of all those ves- 
sels that belong to the largest mercantile 
house in China, perhaps in the world, and 
who, I believe, have at least thirty, if not 
forty, of them sailing under their own 
colours. All these are well manned and armed, 
and may, in justice, be called a musquitoc 
fleet of war. The pay of these men is very 
considerable, averaging 25 dollars per month. 
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added to which they are allowed a profit 
upon all sales, which, at a rough guess’, may 
be taken at 15 dollars more. Each European 
seaman may therefore calculate upon 40 
dollars per month, or near 8/.,be8ide8 his food. 
These are far better wages than he can obtain 
in any other part of the world ; for this, how- 
ever, he has to work hard, to be exposed to 
sun and wet, to be thoroughly obedient and 
honest, and last, though not least, he has to 
pay particular attention to hold his tongue 
when in harbour. Very spirited actions have 
occasionally been fought, with great credit to 
the commanding officers of these schooners. 
Once, in particular, they defended them- 
selves in Namoafrom a combined attack of a 
number of large junks — entirely routing all of 
them, they remained masters of the field. It is 
needless to observe, that their policy is never 
to be the aggressors, but for their indivi- 
dual safety they are compelled to defend 
themselves when attacked. The difficulties 
and obstacles under which this trade is pro- 
secuted causes few, therefore, and those only 
of immense capital, to embark in it at all ; 
but possessing this essential for carrying it 
on, their profits aw sometimes perfectly enor- 
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mous, very frequently making cent, per cent, 
upon their outlay, all of which, remember, 
is paid down in sycee ; indeed, the export of 
bullion from China during the last two 
years, by this traffic alone, is startling. It 
was currently reported in Hong-Kong, 
though I am altogether unable to say with 
what truth, that the profits of one mercan- 
tile house, from this and other sources, 
during the twelve months’ prior to niy 
departure, were upwards of 200,000/. — 
36,000/. being made in one instance alone, 
by .reason of their receiving the mails from 
India a few days prior to the price current 
being known by the rest of the mercantile 
community. 

The rapid strides to immense wealth 
which this house has now attained, were prin- 
cipally owing to the firm ‘ and energetic 
minds of two individuals who conducted it, 
at the first breaking out of the late difficulties 
with the authoriries of China. While others 
stood aloof, they alone had courage to tread the 
hazardous path, with a step so steady, and 
intellect so clear, as eventually led their 
names to assume the lofty position they now 
hold in that country. 

The quantity of bullion -which, in the 
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shape of sycee silver, is received in exchange 
for opium is, as I before said, enormous;- 
and the apparent carelessness which is shewn 
regarding this valuable commodity, is rather 
singular, both the vessels, as well as their 
commanders, being oftentimes utterly stran- 
gers to the parties by whom it is consigned 
to their core. One instance of this occurred 
shortly after we left Chusan. The sum of 
ninety thousand dollars was shipped in a 
small schooner for Hong-Kong, the com- 
mander of which, an American, had the 
assurance to ask and receive freight upon, it 
previously to his starting. On his road south, 
he, mistaking east for west, steered towards 
America instead of Macao. The schooner not 
making her appearance according to advices 
received, caused some anxiety to the parties ; 
this was eventu&lly brought to a crisis upon 
it being ascertained that the vessel had been 
positively seen in the Sandwich Islands ; and 
some time after was reported to have entered 
the harbour of Valpariso, where the captain 
had sold the cargo of sycee, and carried the 
proceeds to America in the shape of Spanish 
onsas (f oro, or dobloons of gold, with whioJ% 
It was also reported, he has purchased a 
handsome property. 
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OuE treaty of commerce with the Chinese 
government having, at length, by the in- 
defatigable exertions of Sir Henry Pottingcr, 
been brought to a most satisfactory concln- 
sion, H. B. M. consular agents having been, 
with the exception of Foo-chow-foo, des- 
patched to their several ports, his excellency, 
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the naval commander-in-chief, felt himself 
at liberty to relinquish into the hands of his 
second in command the charge of H, B. M. 
squadron in the Chinese seas. Accordingly, 
on the 2nd of December, 1843, a final and 
parting visit of ceremony was exchanged 
between H. M. Plenipotentiary and himself; 
and on the afternoon of Monday the 4th, 
H. M. S. Cornwallis weighed anchor. Her 
destination was the East Indies, but the 
admiral had previously determined to visit 
tlie island of Luconia, the largest of the 
Philippine Archipelago, previous to Ijis 
touching atSincapore ; he very kindly offered 
a passage there to Major-General Lord = 
Saltoun and his staff, which invitation was, 
fortunately for myself, his aide-de-camp, ac- 
cepted, H. M. S. Agincourt, with the flag 
rear-admir&l. Sit Thomas Cochrane, accom- 
panied us from Hong-Kong; II. M. 18-gun 
sloop, Dido, commanded by the Hon. Capt. 
Keppel, being despatched a few hours pre- 
viously to Macao, with orders to join the 
squadron off the Ladrone lalands, where, on 
the following morning, a reunion accordingly 
took place. Under the influence of a strong 
north-east monsoon, we ploughed our way over 
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the rugged deep for the port of Manik. In 
the afternoon, permission to return to Hong- 
Kong was granted to the Agincourt, which 
she availed herself of, exchanging farewell 
greetings with his excellency. Nothing ex- 
traordinary occurred; nor did we sight more 
than one vessel, which was bound to the same 
port with ourselves, until Saturday, the 9th, 
when the high land about Cape Bolina was 
descried from the mast-head, towards wliidi 
we were progressing at an easy rate. The 
same evening, Capt. Keppel was sent ahead, 
tlm bearer of a congratulatory letter from his 
excellency the commander-in-chief to the 
governor of Manila, with directions to ar- 
range the necessary formalities regarding a 
salute, &c., which occasionally, with these 
antediluvian Spanish authorities, require 
the utmost regard to puncfilio and form- 
more especially as some difficulties had arisen 
upon the occasion of a visit by one of our 
highest naval officers, a few months pre- 
viously, when an endeavour had been made 
to treat him rather discourteously, but which 
was duly apologized for, upon proper repre- 
sentation being made upon the subject. The 
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light winds which succeeded the strong 
breezes we had previously experienced, de- 
tained us for two days almost within sight 
of the hafbour ; but on Monday, the 10th, a 
stiff air setting directly out of its mouth, with 
its assistance, together with that of a strong 
Current setting in, under double-reefed top- 
sails, we were by nightfall enabled to bring 
up in the centre of the bay. This is of an oval 
form,about twentymileswideby thirty long, 
land-locked nine-tenths of its ch’cumference, 
giving it the appearance of a magnificent 
lake; the entrance to which is closed by a, 
lofty island, named Caregidor, from the 
boisterous and heavy seas which would other- 
wise, during a south-west monsoon, be thrown 
into it, upon which a small fort and signal 
staff is erected. Having been for such a 
length of tinfe resident upon the barren 
shores of China, where scarce a stick is al- 
lowed by that over-peopled country to attain 
the height of a bean stalk, we were all per- 
fectly delighted with the immense vegetation 
which encumbered the coast in every direc- 
tion, thousands upon thousands of acres of 
gigantic wood stretching out before us as 
far as the eye could reach, and which, under 
VOL. n. n 
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the auspices of a more energetic and com* 
mercial race, would become a very prolific 
source of profit, by being transported, both 
as timber and fuel, to our new settlement of 
Hong-Kong, and also Macao, both of which 
places are at present supplied with these 
very requisite articles with much difficulty, 
and at a very considerable expense; it 
would here cost solely the labour of cutting 
and loading, and the expense of trans- 
port, neither of which ought to be very 
excessive, as the passage both ways across 
, the China sea may be performed with almost 
a certainty of fair wind, so peculiarly are 
these harbours placed relatively to each 
other, and with regard to the monsoons 
which blow periodically upon the coast ; the 
wind being north-east for eight months, and 
south-west for the remaining 'four, regularly 
throughout the year. On the following 
morning, Tuesday, the 11th of December, 
we descried the signal station of Cavita, the 
ancient harbour, behind a natural mole com- 
posed of sand, and where, indeed, some ships 
are now repaired, but which, on account of 
the water not been sufficiently deep, is some- 
what fallen into disuse. We soon after came 
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in sight of the town itself, which had a 
pleasing appearance, the palace and cathedral 
being very prominent objects within the fort. 
At mid-day we came to anchor ; scarce had 
we done so, when the captain of the port 
was alongside, who speedily granted us pra- 
tique. A salute of twenty-one guns was soon 
after fired, and duly returned ; arrangements 
being entered into for landing the following 
day, and paying our respects to his excel- 
lency the governor, here styled the capitan- 
general. 

There were not very many ships in ]?ar-. 
hour — in all, perhaps, ten or twelve, the 
trade not being very brisk. Most of the 
vessels which call here on their way from 
China to Bombay, to load with sugar and 
tobacco, are of considerable size, conse- 
quently being* able to stow away a large 
cargo j thus, though small in number, yet in 
tonnage are very considerable. 

On our landing, we were received with 
much courtesy by the Teniente del Rey and 
El Mayor de la Plaza, and conducted to the 
palace in numerous carriages and four, under 
the escort of a troop of cavalry ; the capitan- 
general appeared anxious to secure the good 
II 2 
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wishes of our chiefs, in which he had no 
difficulty in succeeding, guards of soldiers, 
to any extent, being offered, together with 
the constant attendance of a military hand, 
both which were of course courteously de- 
clined. This reception being over, we pro- 
ceeded directly to the house of Senor Don 
Otadin, who had, not solely in the courteous 
phraseology of the country, but in sober 
reality, placed his house at our disposal, and 
by whom both Lord Saltoun* and Sir W. 
Parker were lodged and entertained during 
.their entire visit at Manila. 

The secondo carbo, or major-general, sur- 
rounded by a numerous band of officers, 
waited upon us, shewing a disposition on 
their part to be courteous and civil to the 
utmost in their power. The capitan-general, 
Senor Don Alcala, had arrived not more 
than six months from old Spain, having been 
sent out by Espartero, with a numerous 
suite of officers ; and as the last mail had 
just brought news of the Due de la Victoria 
having left Spain, they all had much fear for 
their own situations. El secundo cabo, 
Senor Don Crispon, was a fine old soldier, 
the whole of his life having been passed in 
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the camp, either in New Spain, or amongst 
the civil wars so constantly carried on in 
his own unhappy country, and which latter 
he seemed to think it highly probable he 
should very soon have to encounter again. 

These ceremonials being concluded, we 
were conducted to the handsome quarters 
appropriated to us by the different merchants, 
who are throughout the East a generous and 
princely set of men. Not only a friend, but 
a mere acquafiitance, however slight, is sure 
to be invited into their houses, for any length 
of time, his stay being at his own option,^and. 
which is made as agreeable as possible. For 
the next two or three days we amused our- 
selves visiting the city, and its immediate 
environs. It is divided into two parts by 
a deep and rapid river, a handsome stone 
bridge, conneftting these, an arch of which 
having been destroyed by an earthquake, 
has been replaced by wood, giving it the 
appearance of a drawbridge, into which, in> 
deed, it might with but little difficulty be 
constructed. 

The town, which is on all sides fortified, 
is called Manila, and is situated at the soutli 
side of the river; it contains the palace of the 
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capitaii-general, the cathedral, and many 
other public buildings, barracks, &c., with 
an enormous powder magazine, as well as 
many handsome streets, and shops. The 
other town, on the north side, is undefended, 
but is of greater extent, the streets being 
both wider and longer than the former. 
Here all the foreign merchants reside, most 
of them in spacious and agreeable houses, 
containing lofty saloons, without which the 
climate would ^ insufferable during the heat 
of summer. The houses are built in the most 
^ solid way; the gigantic timber used in their 
conkruction being the more striking to us 
who so lately had arrived from China, where, 
throughout the entire country, with the 
exception of the gardens belonging to some 
temple or joss, scarce a tree is ever seen that 
would make an Irish shillelahr. 

The inhabitants are divided into three 
classes. Firstly, Europeans, or white-faced, 
which, although the most powerful, are not, 
perhaps, the most wealthy, most of them 
having come from their native soil for the 
sole purpose of enriching themselves, and 
returning as speedily as that is effected; 
secondly, the natives, who are pretty gene- 
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rally designated by the haughty Castilians, 
as los Indios, with the kind of expression we 
should say — “ Those dogs, who have no fur- 
ther sense than that of living for the pass- 
ing hour;” and, thirdly, the Chinese; — all 
others experiencing the greatest difficulty in 
gaining a licence to remain upon the island, 
even European foreigners being obliged to 
petition for liberty to do so, which is never 
granted to them for a period of more than 
twelve months at a time, and frequently 
refused altogether. 

The Chinese, naturally a thrifty and pru- 
dent race, take upon themselves all *the* 
lucrative, although laborious, functions in 
the city, the artisans and shopkeepers being 
almost entirely composed of this fraternity. 
They are a considerable source of profit to 
the government, a poll-tax being placed upon 
them, which is of the same amoimt upon 
each individual in this class, the separate 
sum each pays being regulated by a man- 
darin, who is chosen from among their body 
by themselves. They are a highly respect- 
able, as well as industrious, and therefore 
wealthy community, as honest, perhaps 
rather more so, as any others of their class 
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I have seen either in China or the East 
Indian settlements, where I have so con- 
stantly met with them. They mostly come 
from Amoy, in the province of Fo-kien, from 
whence, indeed, most of the migratory 
Chinese are to be traced, the difficulty of 
gaining a subsistence, together with the 
exuberance of the population, causing more 
of the male members of this province to emi- 
grate than any other, and tending towards 
the horrible crime of female infanticide, which 
is practised there to a greater extent than in 
, any other. From one of the most intelligent 
of these men I had the happiness to learn 
that the conciliatory mode of government 
which we had adopted at Amoy, since first 
it fell into our hands, had met with uni- 
versal applause; that, from the previous 
accounts given them by the' mandarins of 
the dreaded barbarians, they had been led 
to expect nothing but the most relentless 
hai'dships practised towards them. Judge, 
then, their surprise, when, instead of this, 
they soon found that our mode of govera- 
ing was far more lenient than their own, 
and that, so fai* from robbing them on all 
sides, we paid honestly for every supply we 
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stood in need of, thereby causing a large 
sum of money to circulate freely tlirough- 
out the city. 

The secondo cabo resides in Santa Cruz, 
immediately adjoining whose house is the 
tobacco manufactory ; this being one of the 
principal sights of Manila, we neglected not 
to visit it. Tobacco, as in Old Spain, is a 
government monopoly, proper officers being 
appointed to superintend the manufactory, 
which is very extensive, containing at least 
fifteen or twenty long corridors, crowded with 
women — this class alone being employed;, 
at the time of our visit they numbered seven 
thousand, who were at work from morning 
until evening. That certainly appears a 
large number; not so much so, when it is 
taken into consideration that the greater por- 
tion of our Easl Indian possessions receive the 
whole of their supplies of cheroots from Ma- 
nila. The officer in charge of the establishment 
complained greatly of the trouble these said 
damsels gave him, which, indeed, is not 
much to be wondered at, when by some it is 
found a difficult task enough to take care of 
one. At the door of each room I observed 
a sturdy matron, with a strong bamboo-cane 
H 3 
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in her hands, and from the grace with which 
it was handled, I think I am not wrong in 
stating, that it was as much for use as for 
show. 

The natives may be reckoned as indus- 
trious, perhaps more so than are generally 
seen within the tropics. The manufacture, 
for which they are so famous, of cigar-cases, 
and hats of a peculiar grass, has long been 
known and deservedly prized at home. 
The most intricate Tartan plaid they will 
imitate with a faithfulness and dexterity 
truly surprising, and those who have received 
no instruction whatever in letters, will work 
a name or a figure with these differently 
coloured straws, without the smallest devia- 
tion from any given pattern. We were, 
however, unprepared to meet, amongst these 
rude people, with a fabric which as mucli 
surpasses in its texture the finest French 
cambric, as the latter does the commonest 
piece of Manchester cotton cloth. This 
latter is called pina, pronounced pinia, being 
made from the finest fibres of the pine, beaten 
out, combed, and wove with a delicacy that 
it is impossible to rival, possessing at the 
same time an incredible durability. Its 
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colour is white, slightly tinged with blue. 
Many months prior to our arrival, the great 
Parsee merchant of Bombay, who had lately 
been honoured by knighthood, Sir Jamsetgee 
Jegetboy, had directed an entire dress to be 
sent home, in order that he might present 
her Britannic Majesty with something that 
might be considered worthy the acceptance 
of his queen. We were fortunate enough to 
see it, just prior to its departure. The 
order had been for one large dress, and two 
or three small ones for the prince and 
princess, with an injunction from the muni- 
ficent donor, that three thousand doll&rs’’ 
worth of labour should be expended upon it. 
I was assured by the merchant who under- 
took to execute it, that between thirty and 
forty women were employed for nine months, 
working the entire day, upon the tambour ; 
and fx’om the specimen we then saw, as also 
from having minutely watched their subse- 
quent labour, I am not inclined the least to 
doubt the truth of what ho told me, how- 
ever exaggerated it may appear. Moreover, 
to ensure the due attendance of the fair 
dancellas of the needle, it had been cus- 
tomary to incarcerate a considerable portion 
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of them every evening in a species of 
honourable confinement, being unable to 
trust to the promises of their returning to 
such severe labour in the morning. It may 
not, however, be improbable but that some 
of my readers have been, ere this, gratified 
with a sight of the dress itself ; in which 
case, they may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have seen the handsomest, 
as well as the most expensive, over worked in 
Manila, perhaps in the world. The hand- 
kerchiefs cost sixty dollars each — ^a curious 
, circumstance, where, in tliis cheap country, 
a whole family can live well, for three or 
four dollars a month. 

A standing army of 8000 men is con- 
stantly kept up, and they have five excellent 
bands of music, which play alternately 
almost every evening, on one’^or other of the 
plazas or alamedas, where there is generally 
a very numerous attendance of ladies, both 
on foot and in carriages, the number of 
vehicles frequently exceeding 250, chosen 
from amongst the troops. The bandsmen 
are all Indians, who, naturally fond of 
music, are very susceptible of instruction, 
and having the benefit of French and Spanish 
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masters, arrive at an astonishing degree of 
perfection, and are by no means inferior to 
the best Europeans. 

We had scarce been in Manila two days, 
when we were all invited to partake of an 
entertainment at the palace, which not only 
did great credit to the capitan-general’s 
household arrangements, but evinced a spirit 
of cordiality which we were very^^lad to 
find existed towards our nation. In honour 
of our flag, at the close of the evening a 
large bowl of punch was inti*oduced, and 
great astonishment was shewn at the difii; 
culty they had in making us partake oT it, 
fancying that it was the beverage we daily 
drank. Various healths were proposed, 
which we felt ourselves bound to respond to ; 
thus the entire bowl soon vanished, not, 
however, befbre one etat-major and two 
captains, each with his tumbler, measured 
their lengths upon the slippery floor, whilst 
in the act of doing justice to the health of 
Maria Seconda. 

Tliree or four o’clock is generally the hour 
of dinner, which is far the most preferable, 
in my opinion, in this climate. Evc'ry per^ 
son rises immediately it is off the table, and 
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shortly before sunset carriages are in at- 
tendance, which proceed to the calsada, a 
fine broad road, leading nearly round the 
fortified town; on each side are a line of 
trees, which add very much to its beauty. 
Here may be seen every evening all the 
beauty, wealth, and fashion of Manila con- 
gregated together, numbering generally from 
150 to„^50 carriages; some few horsemen 
flit from one to the other, and remain longer 
or less time, according to the reception they 
meet with, either from the fair senoritas or 
from las duenas, and which, in the latter 
cas^' as in most civilized countries, is gene- 
rally measured out according to the fortune 
which the youth either possesses or is heir 
to. The fashion, however, is decidedly in 
favour of the carriage rather than the horse. 
The most part do not retire until it has 
become so dark, that the twinklings of their 
beautiful and piercing eyes can scarce he 
distinguished from those of the Indian 
cochero himself; some, indeed, still prolong 
their drive considerably later. A eustom, 
singular to a stranger, but which appeared 
to me very pleasing, was that, at the first 
tinkle of the vesper bell, every carriage 
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instantly halts, and many a pretty eye may 
then be seen raised in devotion to that Deity 
who has guided their fair forms safe through 
the intricate paths they have trod that 
day. All is as still as death ; the pretty little 
hand quickly employed in devoutly signing 
the cross upon the breast and face, at the 
same moment repeating the following brief 
sentence : — “ For el senor de la Santa Crus 
de nuestro enemigo libra nos senor Deos 
noestro. En el nombre del Padre, y del 
Ilijo, y del Esperito santo. Jesus. Amen.” 
At the last word the back of the thuin^ja 
placed to the mouth, and devoutly kissed; 
after which, the slightly disordered mantilla 
is replaced, the fan is opened once or twice, 
and as quickly shut, the coaches proceed, 
and the business of pleasure is discussed as 
freely as before. Opera there is none; 
neither is there any corrida de toros, nor 
bull-ring, the absence of which latter, so far, 
speaks well for the humanity of the people. 
Each village, however small, contains a 
cockpit, and each peasant, however poor, 
possesses a fighting-cock, which on no 
account will he ever stir without; thus 
almost every third person that you meet in 
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the street has a fine bird under his arm, and 
in each canoe may always be seen one or 
more. Attached to their leg is a piece of 
cord, with a peg, which, as occasion requires — 
either work, devotion, or pleasure — they drive 
into the ground; thus, occasionally many 
may be seen at a time, ready to tear each 
other to pieces, either outside a wine-shop 
or a church. 

Towards the close of our first week, the 
capitan-general placed at our disposal two 
large government feluccas, for the purpose 
uf ^siting the lakes in the interior of the 
island. Accordingly, on the evening of the 
17 th of December, having dispatched these 
boats up the river about twelve miles, the 
stream being strong, causing thereby mucli 
delay, we proceeded, after an early dinner, 
to a place eight miles distant, called Guadu- 
loupe. The road lay through a rich and 
fertile country, paddy-fields just ready for 
the sickle, each being divided by a hedge of 
bamboo or other plant, giving to the whole 
country a very pleasing appearance, parti- 
cularly to us, who had been accustomed to 
see on the banks of the Canton river aud 
Yang-tse-kiang an endless 'sea of rice, witli- 
out a tree to break the view or relieve the 
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eye. We passed through a very pretty 
town, called Siinta Anna, which was com- 
posed almost exclusively of Indian houses; 
these are invariably raised five or six feet 
from the surface of the ground, upon poles, 
or would otherwise be very unhealthy from 
the humidity of the climate. They arc 
built of strong rafters of wood, the interme- 
diate spaces being filled up with matting ; 
the roof is very pointed, in order that the 
tropical showers, which here fall in the 
summer months in a perfect deluge of rain, 
may be carried off the more readily. In 
about one hour wc reached Guadaloupe,*!.!!^ 
church of which small pueblo* is prettily 
situated on a rising piece of ground, over- 
looking the surrounding country. Here 
we found some bancas or canoes, which we 
liad dispatched in the morning, awaiting 
our ai rival. It was now dark, and the first 
voyage in one of these frail vessels is rather 
a nervous business ; they arc scooped out of 
one tree, sometimes thirty or forty feet long, 
and not more than two broad ; at the bottom 
is placed a cane-flooring, and over-head a 
mat covering, as shelter both from sun and 
rain. Four or six men sit in the bows, with 


♦ Village. 
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their backs to the passengers, each 'With a 
wooden shovel in his hand, and one as 
steersman, is placed in the stem with a like 
implement, for the double purpose of pro- 
pelling the boat, as well as directing her 
course. On each side, about twelve or fif- 
teen inches outboard, is attached a piece of 
thick bamboo, running nearly the whole 
length; this considerably assists her sta- 
bility, for as soon as she may, from any 
sudden inclination to starboard or port, 
appear to be in the act of making a sum- 
merset, the buoyancy of these outriggers, on 
'coTKing in contact with the water, prevents 
her from heeling further over. Two or 
three of our party, which in all numbered 
nearly twenty, got into each of these canoes, 
and proceeded to a town called Pasig, about 
three or four miles higher up *the stream ; it 
was so dark we could scarce see either bank. 
We passed two curious spots, and which, oii 
our return, we had an opportunity of ob- 
serving; one, St. Nicholas Point, where 
stands an old building, said to have been 
erected by the Chinese inhabitants, to pro- 
pitiate the river-god, which, in the form of 
a gigantic crocodile, was asserted by them 
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intended to do some bodily harm. The 
second, a subterranean passage, the entrance 
to which may be seen from the banks of the 
river, and said to lead to a town some miles 
in the interior ; it is, moreover, stated to be 
the habitation of a demon, to whom propi- 
tiatory offerings were constantly made. The 
catholic priests, either shocked at the idola- 
try of this, or perhaps thinking that all 
offerings should come to them alone, had 
lately given directions that the mouth of 
the cave should be built up, since which 
time nothing has transpired regarding its 
inhabitants. Our entrance into the Wvvu' 
of Pasig was a species of triumphant pro- 
cession; the padres, having received inti- 
mation of our approach from Don Crispon, 
who accompanied us, determined to shew us 
all the kindness and civility in their power. 
We woili met at the landing place by crowds 
of boys, very nicely dressed, carrying 
torches, and little Indian girls, with wreaths 
of flowers, brandishing small flags, singing 
and dancing, who accompanied us to the 
Casa del Cura,* where fireworks, rockets, and 
small cannon were discharged on all sides. 

• Vicarage. 
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We found a handsome supper prepared for 
us, with three intelligent elderly padres 
ready to do the honours. Having remained in 
Pasig about two hours, we again embarked 
the greater portion of our number in the 
feluccas ; I made one of a small party in 
the bancas, being desirous of a voyage for 
the first time, and perchance for the last, 
in a canoe. We spread our mats and beds, 
comfortably upon the bottom of the boat, 
and silently, though swiftly, were propelled 
into the lake. I soon fell asleep. About 
the middle of the night I awoke, finding the 
"Boft tossing about in a most disagreeable 
manner, and upon inquiry ascertained that 
in consequence of a heavy strong bi’ecze 
upon the lake, it was thought requisite by 
the boatmen to return, and await the day- 
light behind a point of land, in a small 
island, called Tahim; to this we made no 
objection. By daylight on the following 
morning, we were rapidly crossing a large 
arm of the lake, called Rinconado, and ap- 
proaching an hacienda, or country farm- 
house, occupied by a Frenchman of the 
name of Vidic, who received us in the most 
hospitable way, giving us plenty of coffee, 
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with fresh imlk. I may here mention that 
the best Manila coffee is considered by 
many superior to Mocha ; it is certainly far 
the finest I ever tasted. The village in 
which this hacienda is situated is called 
Ilala-hala, and is perhaps the prettiest we 
saw upon the lake. Crowds of Indian 
women were bathing upon the banks, and 
washing their children, displaying forms 
which might be the envy of many a fair 
European. The chapel bell was tinkling 
for the early mass, and everything wore an 
appearance of quiet and serenity, which 
can only be understood by those who have 
experienced the pleasurable feeling of the 
half-hour prior to sunrise within the tro- 
pics, before that mighty orb arises, which 
soon dispels all cool and refreshing vapours 
with his fierce ftnd scorching gaze. 

Before we should reach Santa Cruz, to which 
place the rest of our party had already, in the 
feluccas, preceded us, we had still a large 
arm of the lake to cross, called Baya-Baya, 
where^ during the northerly monsoon, almost 
every day at raid-day, a strong breeze 
blows, thereby causing a considerable swell, 
which, in such frail barks, it was anything 
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but pleasant to enounter. We, without loss 
of time, again bid our kind host adieu, and 
stretching to the southward, soon rounded 
this point. We found that in our expecta- 
tions regarding the wind we were not de- 
ceived, for a smart puff had already come 
on. Having three or four shots at a 
gigantic iguana, which, however, we did 
no succeed in killing, we crossed over Baya- 
Baya with only a slight ducking, and, skirt- 
ing the opposite shore, at 2 p.m., found our- 
selves in Santa Cruz. Most of our party 
_w ere taking their siesta, after a breakfast, 
to which they had done ample justice, in the 
house of the magistrate ; and speedily I fol- 
lowed so good an example. While in the 
bancas I had an opportunity of witnessing 
that which I had often heard of in savage 
life — I mean the act of causing ignition by 
the friction of two pieces of wood, one against 
the other ; and though so simple in appear- 
ance, I was assured it required consider- 
able practice and dexterity to accomplish ; 
one of the boat’s crew, taking two, pieces 
of rough wood previously well dried in 
the sun, after a few minutes of constant 
friction, he ignited them. Prior to dinner, 
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which was served at five, we visited the 
cockpit, where, it being Sunday, we found a 
large assemblage of people. We remained 
during two or three encounters, which dif- 
fered but little from those in our own 
country, excepting that each cock was pro- 
vided with but one spur, and that somewhat 
in the form of a sword ; with which weapon 
they contrived, however, very speedily to 
despatch one another. A large number of 
dollars passed hands upon the occasion 
amongst the villagers. I took up my abode 
at the convent, placing myself under the. 
care of a comely padre, the vicario of ihe 
district. A handsome entertainment was 
served up at the house of the judge in the 
afternoon, to whose cookery we did ample 
justice; but the Spaniards continually ex- 
pressed their siCrprise at our eating so little, 
having been given to understand that a 
sirloin of roast beef was but a small portion 
of what was daily consumed by un Senor 
Inglese. 
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We arose early on the succeeding morning, 
having a long day’s work in store for ns. 
My good host, the padre, was up before us, 
having been employed since 4 a.m. in saying 
mass, during which, a petedero, or small 
cannon, was discharged, every ten minutes, 
directly below my room, militating consi- 
derably against any chance of over-sleeping 
myself. A large cup of chocolate, with 
sweet cakes, followed by a cigar, occupied a 
quarter of an hour, during which time the 
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carriages were got ready. By six, we were 
on our road to Paxanhan, the capital of 
the lakes, and the province of Tayabas. In 
this season of the year (December), during 
the night, and 'a short time after sunrise, 
the earth is visited by refreshing shoAvers, 
which, followed by the heat of the sun in 
the middle of the day, cause a vegetation 
almost incredible to spring up. Our road 
lay through immense groves of cocoa-nut 
trees, estimated at a value of four dollars 
each. They are not only a large source of 
profit to the owners of the soil, but render a 
considerable sum to the government, a'duty 
being placed upon a species of wine made 
from their milk, the making and selling of 
which, is a government monopoly; it is 
commonly used throughout the island, being 
much pheapet than any foreign spirit. The 
husks; of the cocoa-nut are also useful in 
making mats and cords, but the wood of 
the tree itself is of no great value, being 
spongy and brittle. 

Again our party were received with great 
honour — flags, music, a guard, &c. We 
waited, until a slight shoAver had ceased, 
Avhen we started to see the cascades in the 

VOL. n. I 
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river, al)Out two miles distant. Embarking 
in small canoes, we ascended rather a slug- 
gish stream, between high banks, clothed 
with most luxuriant vegetation until we 
reached a rapid, when suddenly, at a turn 
of the river, a scene broke upon our view, 
grand and sublime beyond description. 
Perpendicular banks of rock rose on either 
side to the height of two hundred or more 
feet; creepers and evergreens occupying 
every crag and fissure ; the summit crowned 
by trees of a gigantic size ; from the roots 
of most of these, descended, even to the 
water’s edge, long straight shoots, resem- 
bling ropes, which enabled them, by a pro- 
cess of suction, to draw up a cool draught 
of the pure liquid below. Many enormous 
eagles were describing circles over head, 
surprised at our temerity in disturbing their 
tranquil resort, while the rushing and tum- 
bling of the water, together with an occa- 
sional shot, fired by one of our party, 
resounding from crag to crag, broke the 
awfol stillness of the scene. The task per- 
formed by our boatmen — ^that of pushing 
us up these rapids, by no means an easy 
one, was, after some perseverance, even- 
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tually accomplished. Having admired for 
some time this beautiful scenery, the cry for 
breakfast resounded on all sides. On our 
descent, one of the bancas was capsized in 
the midst of & rapid, but happily the 
fortunate occupants escaped with W a 
ducking, the loss of a watch and spy-glass. 
Dejeune and siesta being duly performed, we 
walked to a slight eminence overlooking the 
town, from which a large portion of the 
lake came under our view ; we soon perceived 
that a map in the office of the Alcalde had 
been got up without the slightest regard to 
the due position of the rivers, or lake,'&c., 
but which, although he had been some years 
holding the office, he had never yet disco- 
vered, and seemed deeply disgusted on our 
doubting its correctness, nor .would he allow, 
it to be so, although ocular demonstration, 
from the position we then held, positively 
proved the fact. We also visited the cocoa 
nut brandy manufactory in the town, and, 
after a second most sumptuous entertain- 
ment, returned to Santa Cruz, the padre 
vicario giving me a seat in his own car- 
riage, which the reader wiU readily imagine 
was by no means the least comfortable con* 

i2 
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veyance of the party. I discovered that 
while we were at the Cascades, he had en- 
joyed himself fully as much, to his own 
satisfaction, as we did to ours, having been 
engaged the greater portion of the day in 
the game played with cards called “ Mont6,” 
with some brethren of his own cloth, whom 
he had happily met in the town. On ar- 
riving at the convent, he quickly summoned 
his domestics by a shrill whistle, perhaps 
somewhat more after the fashion of a smart 
boatswain’s mate, summoning all hands to 
reef topsails than the quiet tinkle of the silver 
han(f-bell, generally used by foreign eccle- 
siastics. Delicious aqua diente de Anisette 
was speedily set before ns, with a bundle of 
capital cheroots ; and I am fain to confess 
the evening’s entertainment bore no relation 
to breviaries or aves. 

The rats, which had clearly taken posses- 
sion of a considerable portion of the build- 
ing, were too numerous to allow me to sleep 
well, squeaking and dancing about the room 
all night. On the following morning, we 
again started with the feluccas, it having 
been decided that we should visit the lower 
part of the lake, ere we should place our- 
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selves once more under the care of the 
padres of Pasig. We accordingly stretched 
over to Los Banos. The object of interest 
here was a stream of very hot water, which 
was falling into* the lake, to the extent of 
some hundred gallons a minute, the heat 
of which was intense ; and, upon examina- 
tion, we discovered it to be highly impreg- 
nated with sulphur. Some baths had been 
built for the benefit of those who chose to 
make use of them ; the best, however, had 
been destroyed by a gradual rising of the 
waters, which has taken place for some 
years, and which has caused considdfablc 
alarm to the inhabitants of the capital, for 
should this enormous mass break its bounds, 
it would sweep all before it, and the whole 
towns of Manila and Santa Cruz, together 
with its environs, would possibly be swept 
into the sea — ^which trifling circumstance 
the Chinese are very fond of predicting. 
Near to Los Banos is a small lake, said to be 
the mouth of an old crater, the whole 
country being volcanic ; the waters of this, 
from having no outlet, are stagnant and 
putrid. It is the great haunt of crocodiles, 
which abound here, some of our party 
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having frequently seen them ; we, however, 
were not at this visit sufficiently fortunate 
to do so. The Indians have a great terror, 
perhaps with good reason, of these reptiles, 
and some time since, a large number of the 
inhabitants of the island of Talim arrived 
in Pasig, declaring that their village had 
been taken possession of by so gigantic a 
monster of this species, that they could 
never return, nor would they do so until it 
had been visited by one of the most influen- 
tial of the padres, accompanied by a number 
of his brethren, who, having duly exorcised 
the beast with prayers, penance, and fast- 
ing, (for which no doubt they received a 
handsome gratuity,) the people at last con- 
sented to take possession once more of their 
huts. 

Not far from hence, about twelve months 
since, a friend of my own who was visiting 
the neighbouring mountains, in search of 
the picturesque, met with a rather singular 
adventure, which was very nigh ending in a 
tragedy. Himself and companion had wan- 
dered rather far from the usual track, and 
being exceedingly exhausted, they contrived. 
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without much difficulty, to dispose of one or 
two bottles of Hodgson’s pale ale, with which 
they had come provided. Being encumbered 
with more of this grateful beverage than 
they could conveniently carry, but still 
anxious to proceed, they threw one or two 
more bottles into a neighbouring ditch, little 
imagining what serious consequences this 
action, in the sequel, would occasion to 
them. Having enjoyed the view of the 
particular spot they had toiled to see, and 
already some distance on their return, they 
were nidely seized by a number of hedf- 
armed savages. My friend, an older soldier 
than his companion, was contented to make 
such resistance only, as a good oaken stick 
would enforce: his younger comrade, unfor- 
tunately, being armed with a pistol, fired it 
at the nearest? of the party, whom he slightly 
wounded. This rash act was immediately 
retaliated by a severe cut on the hand from 
a machet or large knife which he received in 
defending his head, from the effects of which 
he had no chance of ever entirely recovering. 
Both were then bound, and led to the nearest 
village, where they were placed in confine- 
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nient in the cura’s house, regarding more in 
this respect their own safety, than as an 
annoyance to them. After two days of sus- 
pense and anxiety, they were released and 
sent to the capital. Upon 'strict inquiry, it 
turned out that as the cholera was raging at 
the time, these poor ignorant people, always 
ready to ascribe any evil which befals them 
to some foreign cause, fancied that this 
dreadful scourge had been implanted into 
the island by these strangers, and declared 
that there could be no doubt of their having 
visited their district for the sole purpose of 
poisdhing the springs, having themselves 
discovered some of the bottles full of a bitter 
mixture, which had been placed there for 
the purpose, but which, upon being tasted and 
smelt, was anything but a wholesome bever- 
age. Such was their opinion df the pale ale. 
I am happy to be able to add, that the capi- 
tan-general took the matter up with much 
spirit, and only a few days prior to our 
arrival, the man who had been foremost in 
committing the outrage was tried, and 
garotted near the scene where this circum- 
stance occurred. 

At Los Baiios, as elsewhere, the cheerful 
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cura’s board was spread, the village musi- 
cians were called out, indeed, throughout, 
our visit resembled more a triumphal pro- 
cession than quiet sight-seeing, so deter- 
mined were all to do honour to the great 
strangers whom, they were pleased to add, 
had lately conquered China. With a stiff 
breeze from the north-east, we again struck 
into the lake, and reached our starting 
place, Pasig, just at sunset. We could not 
help admiring both the crew of the felucca, 
aud the way in which she was managed. I 
believe, indeed, that as far as gun-boats ^ire 
concerned, no nation understands them better 
than the Spanish. As usual, a large dinner, 
given by the curate, here awaited our arrival, 
and numberless comfortable beds were also 
prepared for ufs. The next day, a portion 
of our party visited the coleglio, many of 
which exist in the different pueblos; they 
are principally for girls, who are allowed to 
enter when young, and to remain us long as 
they like; and if very poor, pay nothing 
whatever for either board, education, or. 
clothing. They are taught embroidery, 
and other feminine employments. The ex- 
pense of these establishments is defrayed by 
I 3 
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the rents of various estates, which have been 
bequeathed for this purpose. "I profited by 
the occasion of our stay to be introduced to 
some very nice Mestigga families, amongst 
whom were some most beautiful young 
ladies — one in particular, named Clarenza, 
sister to a handsome fellow, Ambrosio, 
who had kindly attended us in our bancas 
on the lake. These Mestiggas, on their 
father’s side, not unfrequently claim rela- 
tionship to the oldest families of Spain, and 
are consequently not a little proud of the 
blood which flows in their veins. I was 
much amused on my subsequent visit to 
India, at finding the pedigree upon this 
point so carefully distinguished. A young 
lady at a ball being described as possessing 
four atinflii! of native Hood,^ while another 
had no less than twelve. This comparison 
bears a comprehensive scale, there being 
sixteen copper annas to each of John Com- 
pany’s Rupees. We at length left, and 1 
will add, with much regret, the neighbour- 
hood of the lakes. In less than two hours, 


under the united influence of a strong cur- 


rent and the sinewy arms of five or six 
cieros, we reached the city of Manila. 


ban- 

hach 
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bank of the river was thickly occupied by 
houses and inhabitants. Immense quantities 
of poultry are here reared in a manner 
differing widely f^om that commonly adopted 
in Europe, having been assured that the art 
of hatching eggs is constantly practised, and 
with the greatest success, by the young 
people of both sexes, who, for the sake of 
gain, do not scruple to resort to this tedious 
and, to say the least of it, somewhat mono- 
tonous employment. A late author, in his 
published account, in the Spanish language, 
of Manila, has stated that it not uijfre- 
quently happens that birds build their nests 
ill the horses’ tails. In common with some 
other of his readers, I cannot give implicit 
confidence to all he states, and I must not, 
therefore, quarrel if the same liberty is taken 
with mine ; but I here beg to say, that I had 
not ail opportunity of witnessing the hatch- 
ing process. I, however, do not scruple to 
allow my own implicit faith in the account, 
having received it from the most undoubted 
authority. I cannot say that I ever re^ 
member having enjoyed a trip, of three or 
four days, more, if so much, as this one ; I 
should much like to have extended it as far 
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as Maqiiila, where there is a volcano, which 
was then constantly emitting flames, from 
the neighbourhood of which may be seen the 
Pacific Ocean; but our time was limited, 
and to have done so, we must have broken 
up, and divided our party, a thing we were 
all unwilling to do. 

A ride in the vicinity of the city, a 
siesta dui'ing the noon-day heat, a round of 
dinner parties, and a drive on the Calsada 
in the evening, finishing the night either by 
attending some tertulia, or the theatre, 
whioih latter, although it is only built of 
bamboo and mats, yet from being kept clean 
and well white-washed, has a very pleasing 
appearance, and always well attended ; 
these were the occupations of some few suc- 
ceeding days. At the morning rides, ac- 
cording to the received custom in India, not 
much attention was paid to dress, the 
object being to start even before sunrise, to 
return, if possible, ere it has assumed any 
great degree of heat ; much time would 
cpnsequently be* lost were a lengthened 
toilet previously to take place. On one 
occasion an English ofliicer of no little note, 
dressed, as was his custom, in a white jacket 
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and pith hat, and a pair of flannel inexpres- 
sibles, observed rather a fine building at 
some distance, which he soon ascertained to 
be the cavalry ^arracks. Being an excel- 
lent judge of a horse, and, in former days, a 
first-rate hand across country, he deter- 
mined, if possible, to see them. Meeting 
an officer, he asked if he could see their 
horses, and permission was readily granted 
to that effect. When nearly all the stables 
had been gone through, and the 400 or 500 
little animals duly examined, the name of 
the elderly gentleman who criticised with 
such knowing accuracy the merits of* each 
one, was politely requested. Picture, then, 
the look of the astonished subaltern, when 
he was informed that this gentleman, though 
in so homely^ a garb, was no less a person 
than +he commander-in-chief of all H.B.M.’s 
navies in the East — his exclamations of 
surprise being not more elicited at his rank 
than at the superior judgment he had 
evinced in his Icnowledgc of horseflesh. 

Two handsome balls were given, which 
were attended, particularly the second, by 
all the beauty and fashion of Manila; and 
certainly, the lovely faces and voluptuous 
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forms displayed on these occasions, could be 
surpassed in no part of the world. The 
first of these halls was given by an English 

resident, Mr. D , and I,am sorry to say, 

ended in rather a tragic manner. A worthy 
competitor for the fame of Baron Stultz had 
the audacity, uninvited, to invade the hal- 
lowed precincts of what every Englishman is 
pleased to surname his castle, and to engage 
the attention of some of the fair. Mr. D., 
with perhaps somewhat more fortiter in 
modo than suaviter in re, ejected the in- 
truder by kicking him down stairs, who 
instantly set up a most fearful roaring, 
and, declaring very loudly he was dead, he 
procured the assistance of some Indians to 
carry him home. The business by no means 
ended here; for on the following afternoon 
Senor D., was led off to prison, a junta of the 
worthy disciples of Esculapius having got 
the tailor into their clutches, signed a 
declaration to the effect that his life was in 
imminent danger. On our return towards 
England, we ascertained that this tragic 
affair ended, as most things of the kind do 
in Spain, by the payment of a sum of money, 
which, in this instance^ was rather exor- 
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bitant; added to the expenses of the process, 
doctors’ fees, bribes, &e., it cost the hasty 
gentleman between two and three thousand 
dollars, receivii^ more pity than condolence 
from his friends upon the occasion. 

Being slightly indisposed by the continued 
festivities we had to undergo, 1 had occa- 
sion one day to call in the assistance of a 
medical adviser ; judge my surprise when I 
ascertained that his visit was to be made a 
matter of secrecy, the senate having decreed 
that no foreigner should practise in the 
island under the following penaltic^-^to be 
fined, for the first visit, 27 dollars; the 
second, 500 dollars ; the third 1000 dollars ; 
and moreover, to be turned out of the 
island. An English gentleman of consider- 
able eminencp, who had been long resident 
there, delayed his departure after this de- 
cree had passed, until the two first penalties 
had been inflicted upon him, and had only 
escaped the third by decamping from the 
island, a few days prior to our arrival, 
having determined to settle at Shanghac, in 
the north of China. Medical science has, 
therefore, not much chance of a rapid pro- 
gress in Luconia; and 1 entreat any friends 
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who follow me in a visit to the island, by 
no means to fall sick there, for God help 
them through the hands of the medicos they 
may call to their assistance. We were 
weU repaid in an excursion of; two days, by 
a visit to the caves of St. Manteo, distant 
from Manila about seven or eight leagues. 
We started in the afternoon, in the small 
light phaeton carriages generally used in 
that country. They hold but two persons, 
have a head to keep off rain and sun, and 
possess a curtain of leather at the back, 
whicU, is closed or opened at pleasure, 
enabling a free current of air to pass 
through. About a league from the town 
we came to a ferry; the boat was con- 
structed of bamboos, laid crossways over 
three or four bancas, and covered with 
strong matting. This was drawn from 
side to side by a single rope, a diy shoot of 
the creeping bamboo, which, for lightness 
as well as durability, is unequalled, and in 
this case could not have measured less than 
sixty yards. There was also a small ferry 
boat for foot passengers, in which several 
persons were at the time crossing, almost 
every individual being accompanied by his 
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fighting-cock, and two youths on the oppo- 
site bank, who were waiting for the return of 
the boat, were diverting their idle moments by 
a main of cocks, having staked the price of a 
passage across thrf stream upon the result. 

We did hot arrive at the hacienda, 
where we had agreed to take up quar- 
ters, until after dark. Some of our party 
were previously rather alarmed at seeing 
a large number of Indians skulking wider 
a hedge, as, a few days before, some 
people returning from the capital had been 
stripped to the skin on a neighbouring road, 
and two of the younger females of the party 
had suffered the extreme of violence by the 
liands of these ruflSans. The only satisfac- 
tion which I understood they received from 
the alcalde, was “que lastima!” — ^what a 
pity ! and had we lost our watches and 
purses, I veiy much question if we should 
even have been so far consoled. We found 
another party occupying one wing of the 
building, and as is the familar custom of 
the country, we gave them buenas noches, 
or good evening to you, and speedily intro- 
duced ourselves. We found them to consist 
of an elderly dame, two handsome young 
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women, and a beautiful girl of about twelve 
years of age, besides two young men, one of 
whom was looked up to in the light of 
lover to the second daughter ; the other had 
the higher and happier fcArtune of address- 
ing the elder by a still dearer and tenderer 
claims — in all, they appeared a pretty and 
interesting family group. When we entered, 
the elder and married sister was reclining 
with her young one in a grass hammock 
swung in the centre of the room, almost 
touching the groimd, one tiny foot alone 
exposed, with which she occasionally struck 
the’floor, thereby giving to their couch a 
gentle and pleasing movement ; nor was she 
the least disturbed by the presence of the 
“estrangeros Ingleses.” Stopping an in- 
stant to exchange a com'tcous greeting, she 
soon again commenced the See-saw motion 
we had for an instant interrupted. 

Both of the young men were natives of 
Cadiz, and neither of them seemed at all to 
disrelish the exchange they had made in leav- 
ing their own distracted country for a happy 
and. peaceable one, in which quiet and plenty 
were to be met with on all sides, and where 
a far better chance of swinging out their 
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existence in a grass hammock was open to 
them, rather than a way by no means 
uncommon in their unhappy country, the 
cord of the republican demagogues. After 
supper and a song, we retired early to rest, 
preparatory to the fatigues we calculated we 
should have to endure on the moirow. We 
rose before daylight, swallowed the refresh- 
ing tarn de chocolate, lit our cigare, and 
were soon again on the road to San Mateo. 
Passing through a rich and varied country, 
the town Of Mariquinas, and fording two Or 
three rivers, we arrived about eight a.m. at 
the village of San Mateo. Our first busi- 
ness was to visit the cura, and beg him to 
order a banca; although he was already 
prepared to say mass in the neighbouring 
church, he did not scruple at putting it off 
for half an hour to talk to the Ingleses, dur- 
ing which time the boat was got ready. We 
gave him our thanks for his trouble ; and on 
descending the stairs, I saw a pair of black 
eyes, which, from some hints I overheard, I 
fancy had not come to the good cura’s house 
for the sole purpose of absolution, besides* 
two or three nicely dressed little mestizos, 
who I fear had as strong a right to claim 
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the protection of their bodies equally with 
their souls from the good padre. 

On examining the canoe, we found it 
twenty feet long and scarce two feet broad, 
which will be allowed was a close fit for five 
pretty stout Englishmen, one interpreter, 
and four boatmen. Moreover, it was un- 
provided with the usual bamboos to support 
it on either side, or with a cover to protect 
us from the sun's rays, which by this time 
were fierce, and which there was every 
chance we should be obliged to endure 
during the whole day. Both of these in 
soifife way were speedily provided. It fell 
very far short of a Pasig banca, but such as 
it was we were obliged to use it, or lose all 
chance of visiting the caves.. 

During these preparations, we amused 
ourselves by observing the numerous groups 
of women and children who came to the 
stream at the spot we were to embark from, 
being both the public bathing and washing 
place of the village. They intermixed in 
these pleasurable occupations without regard 
"to age or sex, invariably being clothed as 
decently, and almost as completely, as on 
shore, their fine black hair being aUowed to 
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stray. Each in her turn having washed 
the bundle she brought with her, returned 
with as large a quantity of fresh water as she 
could carry in her pail. 

We did not take any guns with us, not 
expecting to be. repaid for the trouble they 
might occasion; for although game, in the 
shape of deer, I believe to be plentiful in 
some parts of Manila, the chase requires 
both time and trouble — ^the first of which 
we did not command, and the second in 
that climate we were not over willing to 
bestow; there was no person, moreover, to 
pub us in the way of it, as Los SenoresJOos- 
tillanos, I had every reason to believe, are 
no better sportsmen in the east than in the 
west, and keep^ no establishments for the 
purpose. That fine breed of blood-hounds, 
originally, kept ‘for the more distinguished 
sport, formerly so universally practised by 
tlie Spaniards, of hunting men, may yet be 
seen in this island, imported, I should sup- 
pose, from South America; their sense of 
smell is something marvellous. A gentleman 
resident had a fine animal of this breed, in • 
whose care he had placed two terrier pups, 
to be brought up with a small litter of her 
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own. According to common custom, after 
the lapse of some days, he ordered their 
ears and tails to he cropped ; but no sooner 
had she scented the blood, and found by 
the keenness of her smelbthat they were not 
her own, than she instantly destroyed tliem, 
although previously she had attended them 
with the same solicitude as her own pups. 

The banca being now prepared, about 
half-past nine we crammed ourselves in; 
and, under the vigorous sinews of our boat- 
men, made astonishing way against a smart 
stream, which was flowing rapidly from the 
manntains. We soon passed the chateau 
of a Spanish gentleman, whose remarkable 
trait was, that of having repeatedly cheated 
some English merchants out of their dollars. 
At each succeeding turn of the river, we 
came upon parties washing and bathing, 
besides numerous bands of fishermen, who, 
it being Sunday, had turned out to divert 
themselves after mass in this innocent re- 
creation. Each were standing on small 
bamboo rafts, propelling themselves up the 
stream with a long pole, at the extremity 
of which was a barbed tripod. With this 
they constantly struck at, and nearly as 
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often caught, a good sized fish resembling 
the white muUet. Numerous herds of 
water-bullocks, or buffaloes, almost amphi- 
bious, were refreshing themselves in this 
cooling stream; Jnany of them wo were 
obliged to disturb to enable us to proceed. 
Occasionally, we came to some small rapids, 
but neither was there difficulty, much less 
danger, in their ascent. At length, after 
four hours of very severe toiling on the 
part of our men, and broiling on that of 
ourselves, we entered a mountain gorge, to 
which we had for some time been gradually 
approaching. Save and except a slight 
rushing of the stream over an occasional 
obstruction, everything now bore the still- 
ness of death. The atmosphere, pent up 
within the over-hanging cliffs, was sultry 
to an excess ; tKe birds had all gone to their 
siesta; — indeed, it was only fit for mad dogs 
and Englishmen to be abroad in. The boat- 
men, with famished look, appealed to us 
for pity to release them, if but for ever so 
short a time, to their meal and repose ; but 
well knowing, from past experience, how' 
long that would take, we were obdurate, 
and bade proceed. At length, about 
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two o’clock, the stream getting so shallow, 
we were fain obliged to disembark, and 
finding four stout fellows, each provided 
with his large Indian kiiife, we enlisted 
them into our service, an(f proceeded through 
a path evidently but little used, the curiosity 
of the Spaniards having been generally well 
satisfied with a recital, without any ocular 
demonstration, of the wonders we were led 
to suppose we were about to visit. After 
two miles’ walk, we wei’e told the caves 
were situated immediately in frbnt of the 
spot we then occupied. Crossing the 
st^ifm, now narrow, was fendered easy by 
the quickness of the natives, who, cutting 
down some young trees, speedily constructed 
a bridge, by which we passed over without 
so much as wetting a shoe. Fifteen minutes’ 
toil up a steep bank, through brushwood and 
over rock, the path being cleared by the 
machettes of our guides, gained us the 
entrance, where we rested awhile. Our 
flambeaux, with which we had provided 
ourselves at San Mateo, being lit, we then 
proceeded cautidusly, one after the other, 
receiving instructions from our guides to 
be most particular not to pla^ji our hands 
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Upon any of the projecting rocks, as num- 
beriess snakes of the most deadly nature 
infested each nook and cranny ; and on no 
account to allow our feet to slip, as to no 
pool of water which we came to, had any 
bottom ever been ascertained. 

In this situation, we carefully struggled 
on for some distance, occasionally meeting 
with lofty chambers, stalagmites, stalactites, 
&c., so common to ajl limestone quarries, of 
which this evidently was one. Having 
some years before visited the caves of 
Michaelstone, I could not help drawing 
comparisons, which I am bound ttusay, 
were very much in favour of “Ould Ire- 
land.” At length, some one of our party, 
possessing, perhaps, more moral courage 
than the rest, proposed a retreat, which, 
I am quite sure, had been the tippermost 
thought of every individual for some time 
past, from the greedy avidity with which the 
notion was seized upon. We were not long 
in reaching its mouth, once more breathing 
the free air and enjoying the light of heaven. 
The old English custom of scratching the 
name upon the stones was not omitted. I 
have always had a pleasure in looking at 
VOL. lit K 
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the memorials of those who have gone 
through toil and difficulty; and, I must 
say, that it has given me as much satisfac- 
tion to read the name of a dear friend on 
the lofty summit of the unosque of Adri- 
anople, the Seraskier tower at Constan- 
tinople, or the Paramid Gyzer, as, per- 
chance, it may some day be to read the 
names of those English who first had the 
honour of placing theirs in the upper story 
of the Porcelain Tower. 

The excitement of our visit being now 
abated, I am not ashamed to say 1 felt 
immeasurably fatigued, the effect of the 
sun beginning to tell; added to which, we 
had started altogether unprepared with any 
sustenance to the outward man ; and, save 
and except one cup of chocolate, we had 
tasted nothing, nor had we any chance of 
doing so until our return. We, therefore, 
had the less compunction in interrupting 
our boatmen over their frugal meal of rice 
and kabobs. Once more having crammed 
ourselves into the tiny craft, shooting the 
rapids, we proceeded at a far different pace 
down to what we had come up. The sun 
now had lost its fierceness, and the evening 
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was truly delicious; the only thing we 
had to complain of was want of dinner. I 
am, however, confident that we were enabled 
to go through the fatigues of the day with 
infinitely less discomfort, and to feel no bad 
after-effects, owing principally to this cause. 
About six, we again reached the padre’s 
dwelling ; and I never shall forget the relish 
of a glass of Xeres and a biscuit. The 
horses were soon put to our vehicles, and 
in an hour and a half we were safely lodged 
at Don Truxo’s house at Mariquinas, where, 
under the directions of a worthy Portuguese 
doctor, Don Negrao, an excellent repast was 
provided for us, to which, as the reader will 
readily imagine, we did ample justice. Al- 
though so tired, hearing there was an Indian 
f&te in the village, not distant more than a 
mile, I could* not resist the temptation of 
proceeding there. We found each house 
lighted up, as well as the cathedral, and 
numerous bands of music parading the 
streets, accompanied by all the beauty and 
fashion of the pueblo, as well as many from 
Manila itself, who had come out for the 
double purpose of enjoying the purer air 
and bathing, as well as spending their 
k2 
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Christmas festivities in the country. We 
joined one of these parties, and in a few 
minutes were no longer considered strangers. 
An evening tertulia, singing, and serenad- 
ing, concluded the night% entertainment. 
We returned to Manila on the following 
morning at daylight, and learned, to our 
great regret, that, on the preceding evening, 
a splendid entertainment, ball, supper, &c., 
had been given to the admiral and general 

by their kind host, Senor 0 , which we 

had lost, and thereby the best chance we 
should ever have of seeing the most recher- 
cJiee*^f the Manila beauties. However, 
there existed now no remedy but to chew 
the cud of our disappointment in silence. 

Two days subsequent to our return, a 
grand entertainment was provided to do 
honour to the illustrious guests. The holy 
friars of the order of St. Augustine having 
invited our whole party to an entertain- 
ment, they proposed to give at one of their 
country haciendas, distant ten miles up the 
river, in the direction of the great lagune. 
This was on Christmas day ; perhaps it has 
fallen to the lot of few — ^indeed, unless he 
has been at Manila, it cannot have occurred 
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to any one — to eat two Christmas dinners 
on different days in the same year. Strange, 
however, as this may appear, it happened 
to us. I must, therefore, here explain that 
the good folks in* Manila are not ironically, 
but positively a day later than the rest of 
the world. Magellan, the first European 
by whom the island was visited, made his 
way towards it by Cape Horn, or rather 
by those straits just inside Cape Horn, 
which bear his name ; and as he thus went 
two-thirds, (or sixteen hours,) round the 
world towards the west, he, consequently, 
lost that number of hours of lightering 
his passage, and calculated the day in 
Manila the same as if he had been in Old 
Spain. Owing to the small knowledge of 
science at that time commonly possessed, 
this calculation was never interfered with. 
Judge, then, the surprise of the captain 
and crew of that vessel who first visited 
the settlement from round the Cape of Good 
Hope, who, having only made eight hours 
casting, or one-third round the globe, and still 
calculating their days by the parent coun- 
try, found themselves to be one day in 
advance of their friends and fellow-country- 
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men on the new settlement. Nothing short 
of a royal ordinance would now, however, 
make them change their day. This has 
never been given; and they now state they 
retain the old style in m^ory of the dis- 
coverer — ^the great Magellan. I have thus 
endeavoured to explain the mystery of the 
two dinners. Having eaten a most sub- 
stantial one with the admiral, on ship-board, 
pn the English Christmas-day, who, of 
course, retained, although anchored in the 
harbour, the European style,) I will now 
proceed with my reader to our dinner on 
shoi^n the Manila Christmas-day. 

The capitan-general had signified his 
desire of calling in his own barge for both 
our chiefs, which he did about one o’clock. 
The feluccas weye accompanied up the river 
by some very large bancas, containing bands 
of music, and gaily adorned with flags. In 
some of the boats were boys dressed in 
grotesque resemblances of deformed men 
and women. The river was covered with 
canoes of all sizes, which shot rapidly from 
side to side under the bows, the oars of our 
boatmen occasionally coming in contact, 
when these pigmy craft were upset. This, 
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however, appeared a portion of the day’s 
entertainment; for no sooner were they 
overturned, than, with the utmost agility, in 
a few seconds, they righted and cleared their 
banca of the watir, and were ready to repeat 
the same manoeuvre a second time. The 
swiftness with which they propelled them 
exceeds belief, passing and repassing the 
barge manned by twenty stout men with 
the facility of an arrow shot by a bowman 
of Arden. On landing, a numerous band 
of goodly friars awaited our arrival, usher- 
ing the guests into the long and stately 
rooms of their country-house. Various 
entertainments were proposed — ^music, &c. ; 
and, amongst the rest, a corps of Indian 
damsels exhibited their luxurious persons 
in the ancient dance of the country. There 
were, in nuidber, eight; all of the pure 
Indian blood, §ave one — a mestiza, smaller, 
though not less beautiful than the rest, 
who took upon herself the office of leader 
in the movements. A low and plaintive 
air was struck up, to which their graceful 
forms kept time, gradually getting more or 
less animated, according to the placidity 
or vivacity of the accompaniment. These 
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entertainments concluded, a short period of 
rest was allowed either for the siesta or 
cigar ; and about three o’clock dinner was 
announced. The table was laid with about 
fifty covers, and contained what might be 
termed a very handsome spread, demon- 
strating with perfect clearness that these 
pious fathers were as well conversant with 
the good things of this world as they were 
wont to instruct others to be of that which 
is to come. Toast and compliment fol- 
lowed in quick succession; and towards 
sun-down we took a sincere farewell of each 
otheiysretracing our steps to the capital. 
The San Augustine’s brotherhood are the 
richest in Manila, and certainly appear to 
do great credit to their wealth; arc most 
hos^table to strangers; the very kindest 
of landlords; and all over thd country their 
estates are easily distinguished, from the 
order and regularity in which they arc 
kept, and the prosperity of those dependent 
upon them. The secondo cabo M. General 
Crispon did not appear, however, to hold 
them in great estimation, saying, when 
questioned about them, “Mala gestes,” 
“ Mala gentes,” “ Ladrones demasiado 
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ricos;” moreover, stating they were well 
known to possess, buried under this con- 
vent, 20,000 crowns of gold, which, he 
said, had been wrung from the poor; but 
such is the forcd of opinion, and such the 
state of superstition under which these 
people labour, that, even in the midst of a 
revolutionary movement, there would be no 
danger whatever to the property of the 
priest. Scarce an Indian could be found 
who would possess sufficient moral courage, 
however ready he might be to cut the 
throat of his brother, to rob the padre. 

Many of the friars of .this orda!‘’"(San 
Augustine) greatly enrich their private 
purses by commercial speculations amongst 
their flocks; and during our stay in the 
Philippines, and shortly before, two or three 
instances occurred of their retiring into civil 
life, sending a vast number of dollars, 
through British agents, to Europe; with a 
prudence which they by no means lack, in- 
variably choosing a safer depository than 
remitting it to their parent country, pre- 
ferring to place it in the English funds dr 
other northern securities. 

To such an immense extent is the system 
K 3 
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of selling absolution carried on in this island, 
that I was informed by an advocate of great 
respectability, that a certain bishop, who 
had been appointed by the home government 
for some service he had tendered to them, 
had, in the short period of two years, col- 
lected together, and remitted to Europe 
through an English firm, no less a sum than 
fifty thousand dollars. He then returned to 
Europe in a merchant ship, consigning his 
cassock to the waves as soon as he was out 
of sight of land, as many others cast aside 
their old friends who have assisted them in 
their^TOsperity as soon as they have no 
further need for their services. Sundry 
nominal nephews and nieces were, about the 
same time, despatched home, though gene- 
rally in different vessels. Very few scruple 
to allow their being their own* offspring ; for 
the vow of celibacy — which they were, no 
doubt, obliged to take — is rigidly performed, 
as far as marriage ceremony was concerned, 
but I am afraid no further. The poor 
Indians of the Philippines may be accused — 
and, I believe, with justice— K)f being a 
priest-ridden people, but if being under the 
mild and paternal rule of such a set of men 
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of whose hospitality it is the constant cus- 
tom of every class to partake, may be consi- 
dered as a misfortune, lucky, indeed, are those 
who are so unfortunate. Doubtless many of 
their doctrines hre erroneous, and the pa- 
geants, of which their church is both proud 
and fond, are often absurd and ridiculous, and 
may be scoffed at by those who from childhood 
have had instilled into them the essence and 
spirit of pure religion; but in their perform- 
ance they advantageously employ both mind 
and body, imperceptibly leading the first to 
think of holy things by the exercise of the 
latter. At all events, the superfluows-funds 
of the more careless classes are far better 
used in decorating a saint than in rioting 
and drunkenness, which, I am sorry to think 
is by no means uncommon in some of our 
own advanced and civilized communities. 
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The time of our stay was fast drawing to a close. 
The admiral was anxious for his despatches 
from England, the general to rethrn to China ; 
we were, ho we ver , all desirous of taking a hasty 
peep at the rich province of Balancan, of 
which we were constantly hearing so much. 
Accordingly, about ten at night, on the 28 th 
of December, after a sumptuous entertain- 
ment at the house of the consul of the United 
States, we started, a party of twelve in six 
carriages^ for that province. About one 
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league from the town, we were detained by 
a ferry, the passage-boat of which could 
only aWd room for two carriages at the 
same time. By a bright moon, we dis- 
covered that a* bridge was in the course 
of erection, which, on our return, a few 
days aftei’, we saw was of stone, and pro- 
mised to be both substantial and handsome. 
As we got further from the town, contrary 
to the general rule, but of which we had 
been previously informed, the roads became 
better every mile. The country, on account 
of the darkness, we could make but little of. 
Sleep very soon stole upon both mysdf and 
my companions, a failing to which I was 
generally accused of being a great adept. 
Having changed horses at a village called 
Marilao about three on the following morning, 
we arrived at the convent of Quingoa, and 
found good Padre Faustus awaiting our 
reception, having received previous intima- 
tion of our approach. With small ceremony 
we took possession of the dormitories pointed 
out to us, and soon were buried in the 
bosom of that benevolent father, Morpheiis. 
Strains of music from the neighbouring 
chapel awoke us betimes in the morning; 
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when, quickly donning our morning wrap- 
pers, we found our way to a cool and re- 
freshing stream, to the banks of which, as 
regular yearly pilgrimages of parties bent 
either on confession or pleasure are made 
as of the holy Mussulmans to the shrine of 
Mecca. Our heretical thoughts, I am afraid, 
partook entirely of the latter motive for 
going there. 

Thus invigorated, and also by a species 
of double breakfast, we started for a neigh- 
bouring village, called Belleguia, where 
nearly all the straw hats and cigar-cases for 
whicluthese islands are so famed are fabri- 
cated. As a matter of course, we drove to 
the Cura’s house — a comfortable abode. 
Padre San Clemente, although but thirty- 
four years of age, was greatly troubled by 
the asthma, which scandal -s&id he by no 
means improved by too free use of the 
juice of the grape, in which it was reported 
it was his wont to indulge. He certainly 
received our party in the most hospitable 
way; and not only made us partake of the 
hnest and rich-savoured Moskatel wine which 
Andalusia ever produced, and the finest- 
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flavoured Bananas, but insisted on the ac- 
ceptance of each individual member of our 
party of a plaited cigar-case and a straw 
hat of the neatest texture. He sent also 
for the head ofHhe village, stating that if 
we could spare sufficient time to remain for 
one day in the neighbourhood, orders should 
be given for the attendance of one hundred 
negroes, and their chief, of a strange tribe, 
inhabiting a range of mountains at no great 
distance. These are a race totally distinct 
from the rest of the natives of the islands; 
some few we had already seen in the town, 
the bulk of whom they had never succeeded 
either in reducing entirely to subjection, or 
converting to Christianity, but whom they 
represented as still possessing the charac- 
teristics of the most savage tribes — subtlety 
and revenge’, two padres in the neighbour- 
hood having lately fallen victims to their 
animosity, for some supposed evils, which 
they had brought upon them. We were un- 
fortunately unable to remain a sufficient time, 
which I the more regretted as it appeared to 
me almost incredible that such a race should 
exist not more than forty miles from the 
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capital of such a highly cultivated island, 
under the dominion of a nation who may 
justly be ranked amongst the veiy first in 
the art of colonization, having overrun, with 
such unvaried success, tc&is and tens of 
thousands of miles, with the sword in one 
hand and the cross in the other. Bidding 
adieu to our kind entertainer, we retraced 
our steps to Quingoa ; the road was really 
beautiful, overhung the whole distance by the 
branches of gigantic mangoes, which were 
so thickly matted above us as scarcely to 
cause us any inconvenience whatever from 
the noojp.-day sun. The whole country ap- 
peared a perfect garden, each cottage being 
railed round with a bamboo fence, at the gate 
of which was a fixed cross, to which they 
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all looked with devout hope and reverence. 
Many, indeed, of the better sort of houses 
were built in the form of a cross, as was 
customary among our forefathers, and still 
is in great measure to build chapels. 

The little boys and girls, as we passed, 
rushed from their houses to gaze upon us, 
shouting at the top of their lungs, putting 
us sadly in mind of that dear country, now 
pretty nearly our antipodes, while yet more 
tiny little imps, unlike the Chinese at their 
mothers’ backs, or the Europeans at their 
mothers’ breasts, were here sitting astride 
on their mammas’ hips, with as much ease as 
a jockey sits a race-horse. The elder girls, 
generally employed near the door-way over 
a huge pestle of stone, with a mortar of hard 
wood, called the luzon — from which probably 
has arisen the* name these islands sometimes 
bear—pounding thus, by manual labour 
alone, the corn into flour. 

Kecrossing the river, we once more entered 
the convent, and glad enough to rest for a 
short time. At six, P.M., the carriages were 
once mere at the door, the order of the 
evening being a visit to the convent of 
Malolos. Notice having been previously sent 
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to the oura, of whiAi we were ignorant, 
we were, ere we entered the town, some- 
what surprised to find a large body of horse- 
men awaiting our arrival, mounted on very 
capital horses — some with Wack cocked hats 
— a part of our dress which, all over the 
globe, seems to be the peculiar envy of the 
Indian. These accompanied our string of 
carriages at a rapid pace into the town, 
where an immense concourse of people were 
assembled in the large square, ready to re- 
ceive us, headed by a number of friars of 
the Augustine order. Salutations having 
been opfchanged, we were ushered by the 
good fraternity towards the church, which 
was already crowded by a well-dressed mul- 
titude, and was handsomely lit up for the 
occasion; the organ commenced playing on 
our entry; the priests appeared in their 
handsomest robes; the gold and silver on 
the various altars shone with brightness. 
Not a word was uttered to break the still- 
ness of the scene, and it was then easy to 
perceive that it was not magic, by which 
the minds of this rude and ignorant, yet 
peaceful people, could be so easily led away, 
or, as some would say, duped; for certainly 
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stronger and more ctBtivated minds, in my 
opinion, are oftentimes captivated by attrac- 
tions far less seducing to the senses than 
high mass, when performed to an attentive 
audience. Plenty* of opportunity was allowed 
to us to examine, at leisure, every portion 
of the building we might wish; the high 
altar was extremely handsome, being plated 
with thick coats of silver, of which metal 
all the huge candelabra were also formed; 
in the centre was placed an image, about 
twelve or fifteen inches high, which was 
stated to be solid gold, richly adorned with 
precious stones, its value was n^ed at 
30,000 dollars. This figure, together with 
nearly the whole of the rest of the valuables 
of the church had been presented by the 
former Cura, whose memory in consequence 
was held in devout reverence, and his por- 
trait preserved with due care in the neigh- 
bouring sacristy. We next adjourned to 
the private dwelling-house of the cura, 
where, as usual, a large entertainment was 
prepared. This was by far the best house, 
more clean and neatly kept, and better pro- 
vided, than we had yet seen, owing to the 
opulence of the cure, which was estimated at 
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8000 dollars per anntlfei; whereas there was 
no other that we had yet met with which was 
of greater value than three or four thousand. 
The band in the court-yard struck up, and 
at the same time the meny waltz was duly 
executed on the shiny floor (under the same 
roof with the chapel) of the good padre’s 
refectory. And let not this shock the 
prudery of some of my friends at home, 
for I can assure them that many of their 
daily sins, both of commission and omission, 
which are pwsed over either without com- 
ment, or perhaps light raillery, would here 
be looked upon with a far severer gaze ; and 
the sluggard who was too lazy to attend 
early morning mass, or public devotions, 
would not, as at home, go from year to year 
without reproof, but, let his station be ever 
so high, would here very shortly meet with 
severe admonition, either for his carelessness 
or wilful inattention, and be summoned to 
the confessional. 

The following day we arose early, on our 
return to Manila, having made arrangements 
to take a cup of chocolate at the house of 
a soldier priest, who, being somewhat of a 
strange character, it may be worth the 
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reader’s while to hear » word about him . He 
resided scarce a league from Quingoa, there- 
fore we soon reached his cure, where we were 
welcomed with all the cordiality we could 
desire, by a fine ^thandsome man, of about 
forty years of age. It appeared that he had 
been a serjeant in one of the regiments of 
the line — had fought in many of the engage- 
ments against the Carlinos, and, finally, 
chance had sent him as one of the garrison 
to Manila. In his earlier days, he had re- 
ceived some instruction in the Latin tongue, 
and the life which was led by the rich 
Augustine friars suiting bis taste % more 
than the chance of the field, with all the 
honour which he might thereby reap, he 
made interest to join their body; in this he 
was successful, and soon after obtained the 
cure where we'found him. He was beloved 
by his flock, and much respected on all sides ; 
and it was stated that at his festa, a rejoic- 
ing which is held once a year, at each town, 
a larger reunion was expected, for the triple 
purposes of prayer, absolution, and feasting, 
than at any other within the province.* 
Four or five fine bloodhounds, of a rare 
breed, had full liberty to range through the 
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corridors, and were his especial favourites. 
I must say I was much pleased, and well re- 
paid, at the slight detention it caused us ; 
nor had we, on the score of good cheer, any 
cause of complaint, a better cup of chocolate 
never was cooked by the prettiest brunette 
Spain ever produced, than that which Father 
Buceti placed before us; but whether the 
skill which had been expended in its pre- 
paration had been the work of such fair 
hands or not, it was not for me to inquire. 
We were fortunate enough, as we went 
home, to find that a fair, in all its wonted 
activity and bustle, was taking place in one 
amongst the many towns we passed through. 
The peasants, on all sides, proceeding to the 
scene, were numerous, and many a pretty 
face and black eye were peeping out, par- 
tially shrouded under a coloured handker- 
chief — some on horseback, others on foot — 
the men almost invariably accompanied by 
their eternal companion, the game cock, 
under their arms, or attached to their waist 
by a small piece of cord — somewhat after 
'the fashion, though not so noble as was the 
wont of our ancestry of old, when they sped 
to the chase or merrie-mwtings, accompanied 
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by their companion and favourite — each his 
noble falcon on his wrist. The dress, or 
rather undress, of the children, is not 
unworthy of notice. In most countries it 
has fallen to my l^t to visit, in which, either 
from the heat of the climate or the poverty 
of the inhabitants, however scant their 
clothing, it was invariably placed about the 
central portion of the person; the little 
bantlings of this island, however, are adorned 
with a black hat and a grass-cloth shirt, cut 
off close under the arm-pits; sometimes 
they can only muster one of these articles, 
some a hat, others a shirt; in any ca^they 
bear the appearance of being scantily 
clothed. 

The greetings which we observed to take 
place amongst friends, on this occasion, was 
conducted upon such a novel form of 
etiquette that it must not pass by without 
a word. The French or Italian salutation 
is a kiss on either check; whilst the hearty 
shake of the hand is the pious privilege of 
an old friend in our own more unsophis- 
ticated isle. Here, however, it would be* 
considered the height of ill-breeding and 
discourtesy, did either an old friend or 
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newly-introduced acquaintance neglect to 
rub tbeir noses caressingly together, some- 
what after the fashion, but with less appa- 
rent zeal than the negroes of Africa. The 
ceremony, however, is noVJoncluded by this 
simple process, but each taking a leaf out of 
the canine register — siiif^ and snuffles at 
his neighbour; and it is even gravely as- 
serted that, once duly acquainted, they will 
readily, by this process, recognise their 
friends in the dark; though I cannot from 
personal experience inform my reader of the 
truth of this assertion. 

Abqpt noon, we again reached the hos- 
pitable abodes of those princely Eastern 
merchants, with whom we were- residing — 
neither are their palaces nor their welcomes, 
fortunately for us wanderers, few and far 
between — and were received with all the 
kindness and hospitality of a friendship of 
twenty years’ standing. 

By this time, we had seen the whole of 
the capital, with the exception, indeed, of the 
cathedral, which we then took an opportu- 
•nity of looking at. Although handsome, it 
would not create any feeling of surprise 
amongst those who had been accustomed to 
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visit buildings of the same class in Europe, 
but was calculated, and very justly so, to 
create a feeling of wonder and awe, in the 
minds of those who possessed not the power 
of comparing it with other works of the- 
kind. 

In the vicinity of Manila are some ex- 
tensive rope manufactories, and latterly a 
spirited American has set one up for its 
manufacture by steam; great competition 
therefore exists, and a strong desire on the 
part of each party to prove their own the 
best. The 'fleet in China requiring a sup- 
ply, some of each was procured, aud upon 
subsequent inquiries, I am happy to have it 
in my power to say that the universal opinion 
was in favour of that made by steam. This 
is so seldom the case, everybody being ready 
to cry out against the dumb, though power- 
ful agent, towards Britain’s greatness, that 
I am delighted to give it, as in this in- 
stance, a helping hand, however humble it 
may be. * 

P. P. visits, even in the most disagree- 
able places, painful both to make or receive*, 
were at length the order of the day, which, 
particularly amongst so ceremonious a race, 
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were by no means to be neglected; a round 
of them were accordingly duly performed — 
some in propria persona, some more expedi> 
tiously by cards; and early on our first of 
January, 1844, upon tha> true “go ahead 
principle,” we left the hospitable Manilanos, 
not only behind us on shore, but still in the 
year of Noestro Senor, 1843. 

It was arranged that we should visit the 
dockyard, for many years of the greatest 
consideration in the East, and indeed now, 
I believe, the only one under this unhappy 
flag, in whioli they can still boast of con- 
structing a vessel of war. One frigate 
which had been built about ten years pre- 
viously, in this yard, was undergoing some 
small repairs, preparatory to a second trip 
to Europe, to take home the ex-capitan- 
general Ora. Indeed, in the 'blessed muta- 
bility of Spanish affairs, it was far from im- 
possible but that she would also have to take 
home the present one. The Duke of Victory 
being chased from Spain, his friends, amongst 
which number Don Alcala was proud to call 
himself, could not reckon upon a day — in- 
deed, about two months subsequently we 
met the new governor on his way out. At 
the dockyard at Cavite, we found every- 
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thing in very neat order, and considerable 
activity displayed, so far as the fitting out 
of a few gun-boats would require — a large 
flotilla of which very useful craft are con- 
stantly kept afloat to secure the island from 
the ravages of their rascally piratical neigh- 
bours of Borneo, the Celebes, &c., and more 
efficiently to enable them to secure their re- 
venue duties upon tobacco — a government 
monopoly which is almost exclusively cul- 
tivated in the south and south-east portion 
of this island Lucouia, and is brought to 
Manila by sea. The commandant was un- 
remitting in his assiduous attentions — stat- 
ing, that although to all appearance so large 
a quantity of splendid timber was to be 
seen in the Philippine group, yet that much 
of it, after a great deal both of time and 
money had bfien expended, proved, after a 
short seasoning, utterly useless, the heart, 
upon exposure, mouldering to the touch — 
“ come polvor de tobacco,” as he expressed 
it, or what we should call “ dry rot.” 

Some of the timber, however, is valuable, 
being of gigantic proportions, very hard 

and close-grained. Senor 0 possesses a 

dining table nearly ten feet wide, twenty -five 
L 2 
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feet long, and two inches thick, one single 
slab of wood. A very handsome piece was 
also shewn me in the Custom House, the 
property of the ex-capitan-general Ora, for 
the purpose of making a eround table, the 
diameter of which could not be less than 
ten feet. Either of these pieces must have 
been cut from trees which measured thirty 
feet in girth. This is noways an extraor- 
dinary circumference for many of our Eng- 
lish oaks, but there are few trees, however 
gigantic in measurement or appearance, 
that will produce such slabs of wood. 

We thus completed, with a hasty inspec- 
tion of the marine department of Manila, 
one of the pleasantest excursions I had ever 
the opportunity to enjoy. 

Bidding a most hearty adieu to the kind and 
hospitable admiral under whol^ auspices we 
had gone there, we sailed, soon after night- 
fall, once more for China, H. M. S. Corn- 
wallis starting at the same time, bound for 
Sincapore and the East Indies. 

We returned in the fast-sailing Dido; the 
kindness and cordiality evinced to all those 
who were sufficiently fortunate to cruise in 
her, during her service in the East; being 
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too well known for me to attempt to eu- 
logize, and in six days we reached Hong- 
Kong. 

All that I have sufficient vanity to lay 
before those whom chance may cause to 
glance through my pages, is a plain, 
unvarnished tale,” of what fell under my 
notice when on that side the globe; to far 
abler heads, as well as more industrious 
pens, I leave a statistical account of the 
Philippines. I cannot however conclude my 
narrative, without one word relating to the 
people, their country, and their climate. 

The natives of the soil appear wth that 
ease so commonly met with in savage life, 
to have fallen into both the virtues and 
vices of their conquerors ; their simple 
natures, as a matter of course being made a 
tool to be worked upon by their more crafty 
subjectors. This, however, seems to have 
been taken advantage of, far more for their 
good than evil. The happiness they enjoy 
being in strong contrast with the life which 
is led by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing archipelago ; who, although equally sim- 
ple and inoffensive, their evil destiny has 
been to be overcome not by the followers of 
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our blessed Lord, but by the Malays — nearly 
all of whom are Mussulmans, from the 
island of Sumatra, or the Malay peninsula, 
and which race I verily believe sprang from 
Gain, and still retain his curse. 

Labour or industry by no means forms a 
distinguishing trait in Philippine Indians; 
but this they certainly would never acquire 
from the example, however much they might 
do so from the precepts of their rulers. A 
kind and gentle spirit seems generally to in- 
fluence their actions, which may be instanced 
in the few attempts at rebellion which have 
occurred, since the first settlement of the 
colony. 

Some attempts at disturbing the peace of 
the state occurred three or four years since, 
in a district, distant from the capital, which 
was put down with a relentless spirit of 
barbarity; this so intimidated them that 
they have not dared to make any future 
attempts. The degree of savage ferocity 
which was exercised towards these poor 
wretches is beyond belief, neither women nor 
diildren being more respected than men. The 
officer commanding the troops, is reported 
to have boasted of having shot, with his 
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own hand, in cold blood, a man who had 
omitted to take off his hat to him. Some 
allowance, however, must be made for the 
government authorities. The whole amount 
of officers and non-commissioned officers does 
not exceed 200, over an army of 8000 
Indians. No little praise is tWefore due 
to the late captain-general Ora, who had 
the boldness to quell the recent insurrection 
of 1842, ordering out these very Indian 
troops to fire upon ninety of their com- 
rades, which order was executed by them 
with scarce a murmur or a word of dis- 
satisfaction. I will here quota a few 
words from the Gazette published on the 
occasion : 

“On the 6th of February upwards of 
eighty of the rebels were sentenced to die 
the death of’ traitors; forty-one were exe- 
cuted on the 9th and the others on the 11th 
inst., each day 7 A.M. The spectacle was 
most imposing and awful. 

“ The criminals, the day previous to their 
execution, were imprisoned in barracks in 
the neighbourhood of the artillery ground, 
accompanied by their confessors, and their 
executioners were placed as guards over 
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them. At about half-past six each morn- 
ing, they were unshackled, having only 
their arms tied, and were marched between 
two files of soldiers (their executioners) 
to the ground, on which ai large force was 
already stationed, consisting of about 3000 
troops, forming three sides of a square. As 
the mournful procession approached, an 
officer proclaimed aloud to the troops, that 
whoever should ask for the pardon of any 
of the criminals, should be shot. 

“ The remainder of the regiment to which 
the criminals belonged, formed the bottom 
of the square, and behind them a strong 
body of cavalry was posted, before whom 
their late companions in ai*ms, the muti- 
neers, were led to hear their sentence read, 
which was quickly got over, and they were 
then marched up to the vacant side of the 
square, where they were placed in file, 
kneeling, in front of a hillock, used as an 
artillery butt ; their executioners filed off be- 
hind them, and in an instant their bayonets 
were unfixed, the priests informed them 
that the hour had come, and the words — 
‘Make ready — present — fire’ — were given 
instanter; and the file of criminals simulta- 
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neously fell like a wall. There was scarcely 
the space of a yard between the muskets 
and their victims; many continued to 
writhe on the ground, but not a sound of 
any kind was h(^ard save the order to re- 
load, for no reserve was in readiness, and 
an agonizing delay was thus cauiSed in finally 
despatching the unfortunate wretches. 

“ The troops fired in a running fire; no 
particular criminal was assigned, but they 
were ordered to fire at the one most in 
front. 

“ The same awful scene was performed 
on the 11th; and on that day the serjeant, 
who led the rebels at the insurrection, was 
strangled by the screwing machine, in the 
same square, and afterwards his right hand 
was cut off. 

“ So soon as it was evident that life was 
extinct, in all the criminals, the various 
regiments were marched with music playing, 
past the bodies, and then home to their 
quarters. 

“ On the 9th, the criminals were placed 
close to each other, to suffei* death, but 
on the 11th the more considerate method of 
l3 
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separating them a yard or two was 
adopted. 

“ Thus ended the rebellion of part of the 
3rd regiment of the line .” — Canton Regis- 
ter, 21st February, 1848. ^ 

This quiet spirit is much engendered by 
the influence of their religion, from the 
trammels of which they have no escape : a 
word from their spiritual instructors, having 
such influence with them as only to be seen 
to be properly understood. This is not so 
difficult to be accounted for; divided from 
the rest of the Christian world, as they are, 
by thousands of miles of sea, the rays of 
liberty ffave no power to enter their hemi- 
sphere, and indeed 1 think this a happy 
circumstance, during the misfortunes and 
difficulties of Old Spain. The dreadful 
enormities so constantly going forward in 
Central and South America would else be 
re-enacted here, and the harder the hand 
has been laid upon this priest-ridden people, 
the greater the reaction that will take place; 
the greater the ignorance which has been 
carefully fostered by priestly craft, the more 
fanatical, the more bloody the retribution 
upon those who have so long either hidden 
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entirely, or distorted, by visionary images 
that light from bursting upon them. One 
peculiarity, by no means common in any 
part of the East, is their fondness and apti- 
tude for music. ^Scarcely the smallest town 
but what can boast of its band; and it 
certainly seemed rather singular in the 
mountains of this distant region to hear 
the latest Parisian waltzes and Italian 
operas. 

As to climate and soil, perhaps few 
countries in the globe are so singularly 
blessed — the luxurious growth of every de- 
scription of plant known within the tropics 
is proverbial, and the ease and beauty with 
which nature here repays the labour of man 
would alone be a sufficient cause for not 
calling forth his full energies, to struggle 
with difficulties where no difficulties are to 
be struggled with. * 

bpeaking of the natural fertility of the 
soil, I was assured by a grave-looking senor, 
that in the province of Banlacan, which 
they always cite, when anything marvellous 
in the shape of fertility is alluded to, that 
even fish, of a very considerable size, grew 
in the paddy or rice-fields, and were at this 
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season commonly gathered by the pea- 
santry ; at the time , I laughed at the joke, 
and of course thought no more of it. On 
our return, however, from Quingoa, I in- 
quired of my companion what the peasants 
were looking for in the wet paddy fields ; he 
told me they were collecting fish, and 
accounted for it by saying that, by the 
overflowing of the rivers in the rainy season, 
the fields are flooded to a considerable depth, 
during which time the fish having free 
liberty to roam, leavq their spawn, them- 
selves retiring to the deep as the water 
recedes. The heat of the sun, causing 
everything, both animal and vegetable, to 
spring into life, soon turns this into fish, 
and thus afibrds a considerable source of 
profit or sustenance to the imorer class of 
the community. 

How constantly have* I lieai’d remarked, 
“ What a thousand pities these islands are 
not under a better government! — what a 
fine expanse for coffee, sugar!” &c. One 
query, however, suggested itself to my inia- 
igpation — “ Supposing the country were 
given over to our use, with full power of 
money, steam, &c., would the inhabitants, 
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the poor lowly Indian peasants, be really 
and truly happier than they now are — more 
contented or better?” I must frankly own, I 
could easily picture to myself how much 
richer the English merchant and capitalist 
would become, but I could not help feeling 
a surmise that the latter would very pos- 
sibly become so, at the expense of the peace 
and happiness of the former. 

Manila, unlike most colonies we can boast 
of, has been a productive source of income 
to her parent country, being no expense 
whatever to Old Spain; but, on the con- 
trary, besides defraying heavy civil and 
military expenses, fostered by a set of men 
whom nothing but a desire of amending 
their fortunes could have induced to bend 
their way so far from home, — ^besides all this, 
she has been enabled to tender to the needy 
exigencies of her parent state no less a sura 
than five millions of dollars annually — two 
millions collected from the monopolies upon 
tobacco, and three millions from duties upon 
the other staple commodities of the island. 
I was informed that the first two millions 
are still sent home, the remaining three 
being already forestalled, and given over to 
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Rothschild, as a set-off upon sundry monies 
lent by him to the mother country. There 
are few foreign colonies more coveted by our 
neighbours on the other side the channel 
than the Philippine group — not so much 
from the fertility of the sou or the commer- 
cial value of the country, as the ability 
which they, or any powerful European nation, 
would thereby have of raising a considerable 
army, accustomed to a tropical climate, 
without which description of force any ag- 
gression which might be contemplated either 
against our possessions in the East, those of 
the Dutch, or even of the Malays, but more 
especially any war against the Celestial 
Empire, must of necessity prove abortive, 
not so much from the lack of physical force, 
or from the enormous expense which would 
be required to fit out an expedition entirely 
composed of Europeans, as from the cer- 
tainty of the dreadful ravages of disease, 
which those so totally unclimatized would of 
necessity fall a sacrifice to. Although we 
can have no wish to increase our already 
ovjergrown colonies, yet it behoves us to 
keep a watdbfol eye over the Philippines, 
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lest they should glide from the hands of 
their present innoctlous holders, into those 
of any of our crafty or powerful neighbours 
of the western hemisphere, to whom their 
possession might engender ideas at variance 
with the peace of the whole world. I do 
not hesitate in stating, that should any 
well organized country assume the reins of 
government, with plenty of money to en- 
force their wishes, an army of 100,000 
men might be collected in less than six 
months, composed of the flower of the pea- 
santry; and so intelligent are these people, 
that I believe from what I have already 
seen of their troops, they might ^e brought 
into the field well-disciplined and fit for ser- 
vice considerably under a year. 

Should the duty upon Manila sugar be 
reduced at home, the cultivation of that cane 
will become general throughout the whole 
of the island, the greater portion of which is 
now under rice — ^the Chinese in the Fokein 
provinces receiving large supplies from 
thence. In that case our Manchester goods 
will sell in immense quantities, for although 
they manufacture beautiful silks and cottons 
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themselves, we can so undersell them, that 
even with the high duties at present im- 
posed by Spain, there is still a trade with 
England sufficiently large to give a profit- 
able reimbursement to five or six considerable 
mercantile establishments. 
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llemarhable tree — Penang — An English rajah-— His 
philanthropy — Calcutta — Pilots — Palace — Fort Wil- 
liam — The hookah. 


At the early part of 1844, the fates de- 
creed that I should leave China. I cannot 
pretend to deny that this removal gave me 
much pleasure, for I had long been tired of 
the monotonous life we wei’e obliged to live, 
from the sameness of which there was no 
escape. Having already said my say about 
Hong-Kong, it is needless to revert to the 
subject; I must, however, observe, that 
during my period of service there, evci'y- 
thing was at its commencement, and although 
I do not mean to say we had to undergo the 
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difficulties of the back woodsman on his first 
being launched upon a wilderness of wood, 
of rocks, and wild country, still numerous 
were the difficulties on all sides to be 
struggled with, which required some nerve 
to overcome, none more than that of the 
dreadful mortality which continually sur- 
rounded us, not only during the whole of 
the thirteen months I spent on the island, 
but also during my entire stay in China. 
The first difficulties have now been in a 
great measure overcome, the greatest of 
which was that of want of covering and 
protection from the sun, which in my opinion 
was the-root of the evil. Good and efficient 
buildings, both for the troops and for the 
private inhabitants, are now rising up on 
every side, and I trust that poor Hong- 
Kong will regain the good opinion that 
was at first entertained of it, and become 
one of the most flourishing of our colonies — 
the great emporium of commerce, whereby 
to supply the wants of his imperial majesty’s 
three hundred millions of inhabitants in 
Ehglish manufactures. 

Having taken an affectionate adieu of 
many a dear friend, to me a most melancholy 
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pleasure — (how much the more so, when 
separated, as we were to be, by so many 
countless miles of sea, and under the reflec- 
tions which cannot fail to come home to the 
mind, of how or where shall we meet again!) 
— on the Ist of February we embarked in 
H.M.S Dido, bound for Calcutta; we called 
at Macao, en passant, and thence, under the 
influence of a steady north-easter, struck 
out into the China seas, running down inside 
the Paracels ; we in four days sighted Paulo 
Sapata, and on the 8th were again anchored 
in Sincapore. As nothing is so provoking 
as a c^m, so few things are moreidelightful 
than running nine knots an hour- with a 
smooth sea, day by day, upon the wished-for 
course. This is almost sure to be the 
fortunate lot of every ship that starts from 
China during the height of the north-east 
monsnhn, at which 'time all the junks bound 
to the southward run down. A Chinese 
chart of this track is an amusing thing to 
look at; in this is shewn one straight road, 
very nmch after the fashion of a turnpike, 
where, on eitheP (fl!de, are represented rocks 
and shoals, oatNlraob and overfalls, together 
trith sea-niconstersi’’ such as could not fail 
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tir- make even the stout heart and iron 
nerves of a Cook or an Anson shudder. 
Few seas^are more, or indeed so easily navi- 
gated as this, provided the voyage is under- 
taken during a favourahlecmonsoon, which 
blows with such undeviating regularity and 
certainty, that even a junk, which generally 
' sails something like a haystack, has nothing 
to do but to keep its head straight, and it is 
sure of hitting the port to which it may be 
destined. 

We this time did not remain in Sincapore 
more than a few hours, although that was 
not for the want of a most pressing invi- 
tation from the present governor; we had, 
however, no great inclination to remain there 
longer than would suffice to lay in a store of 
those ddicious pine-apples so highly spoken 
of, and with just reason, by Lord Jocelyn. 

The accounts which we learned of tigers 
were fearful — many plantations being en- 
tirely deserted, in consequence of the ad- 
vances of these tenible animals and the in- 
cessant ravages which they committed 
amongst the inhabitants, about two hundred 
per annum being carried off by them. In 
two more days we were off Malacca, which 
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town, I am sorry to say, we did not vi§it. 
It looked extremely handsome from the sea, 
and is the oldest settlement in the straits, 
having been originally founded by the 
Portuguese, in fheir powerful days; from 
them it fell into the hands of the Dutch, and 
finally into those of the Honourable East 
India Company. It has been gradually 
falling off since we founded the neighbomung 
settlement of Sincapore; the latter being 
in every way much more conveniently 
situated in regard to its anchorage, and 
lying more in the track of vessels proceeding 
to or returning from China, by way of 
Sunda Straits and the Island of Java. 

I was much amused by a story told me 
concerning a Dutch gentleman, a Mr. Eoe- 
dyke, who, upon our first difficulties with 
that nation, had surrendered into our hands 
a fort of which he was in charge; for this 
act he had been outlawed by his govern- 
ment, a price being set upon his head. To 
this gentleman, the Honourable Company 
had given a considerable yearly salary by 
way of counterpoise to the hard sentence*of 
his government; he, however, could not rest 
contented with this alone, but continually 
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petitioned the Hon. Company to use its in- 
fluence with that of the Netherlands to re- 
lease him from the sentence of outlawry, 
which at length they succeeded in doing; 
judge, however, his dismay ,^when the tidings 
of his being free to return home in safety 
were accompanied by an intimation, that 
having no further fear of his head, he no 
longer could stand in need of his salary, 
after which, he was just as anxious to be 
under sentence of death again as he had 
formerly been to be free from it. All his 
entreaties, however, could not prevail upon 
that humane government to put his life in 
jeopardy, even at his own request. He 
thought this very hard, but to me it ap- 
peared the just reward of not letting well 
alone. 

Our voyage through the Malacca Straits 
was rather tedious, from the very light 
winds which usually blow at this season of 
the year. On the 15th of February, we 
found ourselves anchored in the lovely har- 
bour of Penang — H. M. S. Cornwallis the 
only man-of-war there at that time. A 
telegraphic despatch from the admiral, in- 
viting our whole party to a delightful bun- 
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galow, at the summit of the hill, was most 
cheerfully accepted. About three in the 
afternoon, we started in horse palanquins to 
the foot of the hill, having ponies in readi- 
ness to carry us the remainder of the dis- 
tance ; this consisted of a steep ascent, about 
four miles up a narrow bridle-road, where 
the sun could scarce penetrate from the 
dense foliage which overshadowed it. Ar- 
rived at the summit, the view which pre- 
sented itself was truly grand — the air cool 
and refreshing, the thermometer standing 
almost invariably ten degrees lower than 
in the town below. Here we spent two 
most pleasant days, guests of *the com- 
mander-in-chief ; on the third, we exchanged 
our abode for that of the Admiralty House 
below ; for, by the generosity of the Honour- 
able Company, a handsome house is pro- 
vided in almost all the large stations fre- 
quented by the navy, for the admiral or 
commanding officer on the station. The few 
days of our stay were spent in most agreeable 
rides through the different portions of the 
island, under the chaperonage of his ex- 
cellency, who, although he had arrived but 
a short time prior to ourselves, seemed to 
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know every inch of the localities. One of 
the great sights is that of a stupendous tree, 
which stands within the boundary of a 
nutmeg plantation, the property of a Mr, 
Brown, our road to which lay through a 
delightful country, highly cultivated with 
sugar plantations, &c., the agricultural work 
being done almost exclusively by Chinese. 
The tree was very magnificent : the colossal 
column of the trunk Avas 117 feet in height, 
uninterrupted by a single branch, above 
which it reared its proud head ; its circum- 
ference at this height was twenty-four feet, 
and its girth, at three feet from the ground, 
was thirty-one and a half. It vras not of a 
very hard wood, but appeared of a spongy 
description, emitting, upon being perforated, 
a Avhite milk. It struck the beholder more 
from the evenness of its form, being of such 
large proportions all the way up, than from 
its giant size. 

From this we ascended to the summit of 
Portland Hill, through a thick grove of 
wood, in which grew an infinite variety of 
ferns — ^no less than three hundred and one 
different species having been already dis- 
covered to flourish in the island. A story 
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of, a tiger having visited this plantation 
was lately spread about, which turned out 
to be an entire hoax, having originated 
through the devices of a clever Chinaman, 
who, envious of some property in the occu- 
pation of a neighbour, made a pair of 
wooden pattens in the shape of tigers’ feet, 
in which he occasionally walked by night, 
trusting "that the nerves of his timid friend 
would not be proof against the bare inti- 
Ination of a visit from this ferocious mon- 
ster, but being one night discovered in his 
pattens, the ruse did not succeed according 
to his wishes, and the alarm subsided into a 
hearty laugh. 

Neither the mangostein nor durian — both 
of which fruits arc so highly spoken of — 
were yet quite in season; a few of the 
former, which we did taste, made me readily 
fancy ’t must be the finest fruit in the world. 

The society in Penang seems very good, 
its classification being numbered and ad- 
hered to with an unequalled degree of 
strictness. Occasionally, a No. 2 may ven- 
ture within the precincts of No. 1 ; but 
should an unlucky No. 3 be caught in that 
hallowed ground, less commotion would 

VOL. II. M 
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probably occur at the presence of a boa- 
constrictor. Most of them are brunettes, 
having much mixed blood. The pronun- 
ciation of the th seemed to cause some diffi- 
culty, as I overheard a Ig-dy at a ball say, 
“ I forty, sa-ar, I am only dirty!” Her 
appearance certainly did not belie the asser- 
tion, but until then I fancied it had pro- 
ceeded more from a little oriental blood than 
from the cause she assigned.* 

The colonial surgeon, Dr. Cantwell, had 
a unique collection of natural curiosities of 
all descriptions, amongst which was that of 
a tiger-cat alive — a perfect miniature tiger — 
the most ferocious monster I ever came 

♦ The Chinese have also great difficulty in pronounc- 
ing the letter r, invariably substituting for it the letter I 
Thus mandarine they always pronounce mana/ine. While 
walking with my friend, Mr. W , just prior to leav- 

ing Penang, I was much amused at the address of a Chinese 
shopkeeper, who spoke very tolerable English. “ Cap- 
tain W ,” said he, “you sabe Loasee Family have 

bring rice this voyage I may here mention, that the 
Loajee Family was the name of a vessel which traded 
from Bombay to Chiba, and constantly brought this staple 
commodity to supply the wants of the Chinese population 
•in the Straits. If the courteous reader will tahe the 
pains to substitute the letter I for that of r, he will readily 
perceive the cause of amusement this little speech afforded 
me ; the cargo which the Chinaman inquired about an- 
swering perfectly to the natne of the ship in which its 
arrival was expected. 
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across. He also possessed the skull of a 
pirate who had been hanged a few weeks 
previously ; there was nothing very peculiar 
in this, save that the teeth had been burnt 
black with a hot iron. The common ex- 
pression amongst these barbarous wretches 
is that dogs have white teeth, for which 
reason they stain theirs black. 

Penang is, upon the whole, a very thriv- 
ing settlement ; but from the nature of the 
island, being generally hilly, it cost a large 
sum of money to clear the soil of brush- 
wood ; hence the cultivation of the nutmeg- 
tree is rendered the more expensive. I have 
heard it stated, that one single tree has been 
known to return no less a sum than 100 
dollars in one year. When the great 
expense of cultivating and watering it, 
which latter must be done, in a dry season, 
by means of puckalies, or water-carriers, who 
have sometimes to bring it in leather bags 
a considerable distance, is taken into consi- 
deration, no grand sum will eventually be 
left for profit. 

Province Wellesley, situated on the main 
land of the Malay peninsula, immediately 
opposite the island, and which has been 
M 2 
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ceded by its chief to xis, consists of a strip of 
land, about sixty miles long by thirty broad, 
and is, for the most part, in sugar planta- 
tions; of which, should the home duties be 
reduced, a large increase of cultivation will 
take place. 

Prior to our departure, H. M. sloops 
Wanderer and Harlequin came into harbour. 
They had been sent to punish a rajah, in 
the neighbourhood of Acheen, for some 
piratical practices which he had been car- 
rying on against merchant ships bearing the 
English ensign. This they had effected in 
the mostKiomplete and summary manner: as 
he refused to give any satisfaction whatever 
for his misdemeanour, they burned to the 
ground two of his villages. This they did 
not effect without great resistance, and un- 
fortunately, from the difficult nature of the 
country, some loss of life ; the first lieutenant 
of the Harlequin losing his left arm, and 
receiving a severe wound in his side, from 
a sword-cut, and nine men being placed 
hors de comhat. 

While speaking of the return of this ex- 
pedition, I cannot omit to make mention of 
the name of one Avho attended it as an ama- 
teur, and who, in leading an attack against 
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a stockade, which was obstinately defended, 
received a hall through the fleshy part of 
the left arm* and a spear wound above the 
eye. I have always regretted that I had 
only an opportunity of making a fleeting 
acquaintance with this gentleman, Mr. 
li , who, by his numerous acts of phi- 

lanthropy, has rendered himself so greatly 
beloved by the industrious and honest in 
the island of Borneo and the entire of this 
far Eastern archipelago, while his name 
is a terror to all piratical marauders who 

infest these seas. Mr. B has been a 

resident in the far east for sonje years, 
choosing it by reason of its climate agreeing 
better Avith liis health than any other in the 
Avorld. He formerly served with great dis- 
tinction in the llangoon war, after Avhicb, 
returning home, he succeeded to a more 
than independent — a considerable fortune. 
His health, however, Avould not bear the 
cold I'egions of the north ; nor had he in the 
Mediterranean any great relief; he deter- 
mined, therefore, to reneAV his acquaintance 
with the islands of the Eastern archipelagd, 
to which country he was also led by his 
views of amending the state of the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants, as well as that of benefit- 
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ing his health. These, I am informed, 
were his motives for adopting a life which 
many would call a species of banishment, its 
freedom and adventurous description being 
consonant to the tastes o1^ few. How true 
is the old saying, “ How little does one half 
of the world know what the other half is 
about !” How small an idea have many of 
those sitting quietly at home, of the daring 
acts of chivalrous devotion and philanthropy 
upon which many of our countrymen in 
distant parts of the world are occupied. 

Such is the cause in which Mr. B is 

now engqged. 

After cruising for some months amongst 
the comparatively unknown islands and 
little frequented straits of the Borneo, he 
found himself at the entrance of the Sarawak 
Kiver, on the north-west shores of that 
island, at the very time in which a Mussul- 
man rajah was engaged in making war upon, 
or rather oppressing some of the wretched 
Dyaks, or natives of the soil. His vessel was 
a schooner in the Koyal Yacht Squadron, of 
ilot more than 150 tons burthen, and built 
more for sailing than fighting. Regardless, 
however, of the consequences which might 
accrue to himself, or his handful of followers, 
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he placed himself at the mouth of the river, 
having intimated to the rajah, that he should 
defend the unhappy people, and should even 
resort to his guns (a few six-pounders) 
should he attempt to advance. Although 
he possessed but this small yacht, to oppose 
nearly eighty large prows, all well manned 
and armed, his determined attitude had the 
desired effect, and much to his own asto- 
nishment, the rajah retired with his forces. 
This act gave him no little influence, as you 
will readily imagine, over the poor unfortu- 
nates whom he had shielded. 

Conceiving a fondness as well for the 
natives themselves as for the country in 
which they lived, he determined upon the 
bold project of settling himself there. 
After considerable difficulty, he succeeded in 
making a treaty with the Sultan of Borneo 
Proper, — that, upon condition of paying a 
certain annual rent, or tribute, a territory, 
consisting of sixty miles long and thirty 
deep, should be ceded to his exclusive go- 
vernment, he being appointed rajah over 
the same. From a plain English countny 
gentleman, behold him at once — although a 
tributary one — ^yet in power a sovereign 
potentate over no inconsiderable tract of 
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country, and over a population of native 
Dyaks, even then large, although it had 
been languishing under the continued mis- 
government of his predecessors. Not merely 
had he the semblance of government, but 
the power of the life or death of his subjects, 
was freely placed into his hands. What a 
bold mind must his be to have accepted such 
a situation, backed by no paternal ensign 
floating in the breeze, or by experienced or 
brave troops, but with the exception of a 
few — very few — devoted followers, almost 
single handed to have courted such a change. 
And ably, indeed, has he to this day con- 
ducted it*; invariably protecting the weak 
and oppressed from the tyranny of tlic 
powerful, giving all possible encouragement 
to industry, and discountenance to idleness, 
piracy, and plunder. 

His fortune, though very considerable, he 
has freely expended to carry out his projects, 
and with very considerable success ; but, in 
a pecuniary point of view, I am inclined to 
fancy with but an indifferent return. T, 
however, sincerely hope, that when confi- 
dence in his government has been fully esta- 
blished, he may succeed in that point also as 
a still further means of enabling him to do 
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good. During the few years since his 
government has been established, the number 
of inhabitants have augmented to a consi- 
derable degree ; a large population of Chi- 
nese have already flocked to the Sarawack 
River, to place 'themselves under his rule, 
and a great extent of territory near to its 
banks has already been brought under cul- 
tivation. Happy homes, contented faces, 
and smiling plenty, already replace savage 
barbarism, rapacity, and want. Please God, 
this state of things may increase and prosper, 
year by year ! 

In some measure he has already been 
repaid, in a pecuniary point, f<Jr the im- 
mense outlay of capital he has incurred; for” 
this country, in addition to its being of a 
very fruitful soil, is rich also in mineral 
productions — in gold, diamonds, and anti- 
mony ore; the latter being dug up in con- 
sidciable quantities by the native Dyaks, 
who either barter it for Manchester goods, 
or other European manufactures, or pay a 
portion of it to their lord in return for the 
property they hold from him. This anti- 
mony ore is then shipped for Siucapore, 
and from thence home to England. Per- 
M 3 
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haps many of my readers are not aware of 
what use it is turned to in Europe, and may 
be somewhat surprised when I tell them 
that a vast number of the imitation spoons 
and forks sold in London originally came in 

the form of antimony ore fibm Mr. B ’s 

estate in Sarawak River, in the island of 
Borneo. In its good colour, strength, and 
durability, it bids fair to outstrip silver 
itself for the purposes to which it is now 
applied. 

Jealousy of this rising settlement, as well 
as a thirst for plunder, soon caused some 
uneasiness to the small band of Europeans, 
from the* rumours with which they were 
continually beset of attacks from the formid- 
able neighbours who were settled near them, 
and who, so far from having a relish for this 
peaceable and orderly style of government, 
enjoy the unenviable distinction of being 
whole nations of pirates. These rumours 
had much more the effect of intimidating 
the hard-working population whom he had 
collected around him, than it had upon his 
ovn lion heart ; and but for a very fortu- 
nate circumstance, I am much afraid that 
all his exertions would have been insuffi- 
cient to have persuaded these people to 
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remain on the land they were cultivating ; 
and thereby he would have been obliged to 
have retired from the honourable position 
in which he had placed himself — all his 
laboui* of body and anxiety of mind would 
have been throvfti away. 

The Chinese war was the cause of our 
increasing considerably our fleet in the 
Eastern Seas, and as soon as it was con- 
cluded, our active-minded admiral looked 
on all sides with a desire of observing where 
the ships under his command might be the 
most usefully employed in supporting the 
honour and dignity of II. B. M.’s flag. 
Hearing of the numerous pirates»which in- 
fested the shores of Borneo, he determined" 
to send one of the most efficient vessels 
there, and for this service chose an eighteen 
gun corvette of considerable sailing powers, 
and commanded by an oflScer not the less 
noteu for his courage and daring than for 
his seamanship. 

This corvette, H. M. S. Dido, soon after 
her arrival on her station, paid the little 
settlement in the Sarawak Elver a visit, 
when the gallant commander perceived that 
the most efficient aid which he could render 
to the cause of humanity, as well as the 
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future welfare of the spirited undertaking, 
would be to sweep the neighbourhood as 
clear of pirates as it was possible, destroy 
their haunts, and render the British name 
and the union-jack as terrible, and as much 
to be respected, in Borneo*- as it had been 
proved to be to every other nation on the 
globe. It would be unfair, if not impos- 
sible, for me to give a lengthened description 
of the important services rendered by this 
ship, as I trust, ere long, I may have the plea- 
sure of seeing the accounts of them in print ; 
— suffice it, therefore, to say, that within a 
few weeks she had destroyed two large fleets 
of formidarble piratical proas, uttei’ly routing 
three strongholds of the pirates — in whicJi 
service the utmost degree of intelligence 
was shewn in the attack, as well as 
moderation in victory, by both officers and 
crew. The captain modestly declining to 
allow his own name to appear in the dis- 
patches, in the hopes that, should any pro- 
motion be the consequence of his successes 
it would fall to the share of his first lieu- 
tenant, which, indeed, eventually took 

place. Lieutenant H being promoted to 

the rank of commander as soon as the 
admiral’s dispatches reached the Admiralty. 
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The skill and ability displayed through- 
out this service, added to its complete 
success, has tended more than any other 
thing to the quiet and peace of the whole 
neighbourhood, and has been the means of 
shewing to this ‘ignorant and uninstructed 
race, the power which we really possess, 
and has given them an impression that 
however far distant we to all appearance may 
be, that we search out the\r inmost recesses 
whenever it suits our purpose so to do.* 

After these occurrences were well known, 
fresh numbers flocked on all sides to the 
Sarawak lliver, and it now bids fair to 
rival any settlement in this fer distant 
archipelago. The same corvette is now 
upon the same station, and I believe as- 
sisted by a small steamer ; and, I doubt not, 
the accounts of the services she will render 
in 1844i will even outstrip those of 1843. 

I bincerely trust that Mr. B will not 

be oflended witli ray having given this 
unlicensed sketch of his colonial proceed- 
ings, my motive being solely to assist, by 
any means, however humble, in giving ^to 
the world a true idea of his intentions, 

* Not far from this river the Hon. Mr. Murray has 
since been murdered by pirates. 
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and the philanthropic views with which 
he has been actuated in his undertaking, — 
many envious individuals having endea- 
voured to foster the notion that he has been 
prompted solely with the desire of gain and 
profitable speculations, rathdr than with the 
pure motives which have actuated his pro- 
ceedings throughout — a wish to do good 
towards his fellow-creatures. 

Many to whonj I have related the above 
particulars, feel it diflScult to reconcile to 
themselves the idea that an English country 
gentleman should have placed himself in so 
extraordinary a position, in despotic power 
and authortty, equal, if not superior, to the 
autocrat of Russia. Such, however, is the 
case ; and were he not subject, by the treaty 
of his tenure, to a small yearly payment to 
the sultan of Borneo, he would, in every 
respect, be an independent prince, by 
which title he is invariably addressed and 
spoken of, both by the inhabitants of the 
settlement themselves, as well as those of 
the neighbouring provinces, wherever the 
Malay or Dyak languages are used. 

Bidding our friends in the Cornwallis 
adieu, and most affectionately greeting the 
kind admiral, we sailed for Calcutta. Light 
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winds attended our voyage; we were three 
days ere we got clear of the Malay penin- 
sula, taking our last view of it at Junk 
Ceylon, a small island, detached from the 
main, on the eastern side of the bay of 
Bengal, in contra-distinction to its elder 
brother Ceylon, on the western side, now in 
our possession, and about the same latitude. 
Nothing particularly worthy of notice oc- 
curred during our run tQ Calcutta. We 
sighted the islands of Coco and Preparis ; 
with that exception, we neither saw land 
nor ships until immediately in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sandheads. Owing to the 
extremely light winds which prevail at this 
season of the year, our passage was a lon^ 
one, and at one time we began to be fearful 
of our not being in time to catch the Ben- 
tinck, one of those steamers which start for 
Suez, from Calcutta, almost every month, 
and was, in this instance, advertised to sail 
in the middle of March ; nor should we 
have done so, but for the extraordinary 
powers of sailing of the craft, added to the 
constant attention bestowed on her naviga- 
tion. We made the Sandheads on Thurs- 
day, the 7th, five weeks from China, 
which was considered, at this season, an 
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astouishing quick passage — the distance 
about 3000 miles — more especially as wc 
had stayed five days in Penang. As a 
proof, a friend, in the Madras Engineers, 
left Sincapore, in a merchant ship, seventeen 
days before we left China, and did not 
arrive until some days subsequently to 
ourselves, although the distance was nearly 
1300 miles less. Early in the morning, 
a pilot came on board from one of the 
brigs, which are continually cruising about 
in the vicinity of these dangerous shoals. 
From eai’liest childhood, I had always 
been taught to consider the grandeur 
and luxurfanceof Calcutta to be unrivalled, 
but I was not prepared to see even 
the pilot — a man with whom, at home, 
wc associate the idea of a rough pea-coat 
and a quid of tobacco — walk over the side 
with tlie airs of “la jeuuc France” — a 
gigantic chest being handed after him, a 
juvenile leadsman, as well as his private 
servant, attending upon him. 

The cool, easy way in which he took the 
entire charge of the ship, shewed that he 
was not much accustomed to see vessels of 
the royal navy — indeed, as he afterwards 
confessed, he had never previously been on 
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board one, and seemed perfectly confounded 
with the celerity with which all his orders 
were attended to, having been heretofore 
accustomed, when in charge of merchant 
ships in narrow^ channels, to give the order 
to put down the helm almost immediately 
after she had obtained way after the last 
board. The Hoogly is a most dangerous 
river, and by no means to be trifled with ; 
even with the splendid pilot establishment 
that is kept up, some of whom receive 
salaries of seven or eight hundred a year, 
numerous shipwrecks yearly occur. 

We anchored that evening at ^Kedgeree, 
about eighty miles from the capital, buL 
were two days more ere we reached the city 
of palaces. It would indeed be absurd of 
me to say more than a few words about 
either this truly noble town or its inha- 
bitants. We remained in it but four days, 
whereas those who have been there for four 
times as many years, still feel much diffi- 
culty in giving any idea of what it is like 
to one who has never seen it. Its first ap- 
pearance reminded me very much of Regent’s 
Park — the same style of architecture abound- 
ing throughout, much more approimiate for 
its sunny soil than for the dreary climate of 
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our native country. Here, however, each 
house is equal to five or six of those at home. 
The palace, a noble edifice, stands pre- 
eminent ; it was built in the reign of that 
grand statesman. Marquis "^ellesley, by an 
Italian architect, after that style. Its form 
is square, with a wing at each angle; the 
body of the building forming the state-rooms, 
grand ball-room, &c. ; the wings, the private 
drawing-room and dwelling apartments of his 
excellency and suite. This building is three 
stories high, the centre surmounted by a 
gigantic dome; the entire of the banqueting- 
rooms are flagged with slates of marble, with 
•“-ecagliola pillars at intervals ; the decorations 
being white and gold. It is reckoned the 
coolest room in India, the windows being 
never allowed to remain open during the 
day, the hot air is never let in, and the cold 
is continually stirred by the motions of the 
punka; it is, without exception, the most 
luxurious apartment I ever entered in the 
East. I had an opportunity of attending a 
state dinner: more than 120 sat down, and 
what between the nobleness of the room, the 
beautiful dress of the servants, and the mag- 
nificence of the plate, &c., &c., I never be- 
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fore witnessed so handsome a scene as the 
tout ensemble presented. We visited the 
far-famed Fort William, which is kept in 
neater order than any I had ever seen; but, 
nevertheless, it ,is not healthy, owing, very 
possibly, as much to the habits of its in- 
mates, being chiefly raw recruits from Eng- 
land, as from the fort itself. We had the 
good fortune to put up at a most comfortable 
hotel, though an exceedingly close and hot 
one (Spence’s), where the tempting supplies 
of ice which we met with, though pleasant 
to the taste, caused, by a too free indulgence, 
a severe illness, which I endured during the 
fii’st days of our voyage to Madras. We at- 
tended the theatre once, which was a neat 
building, situated in Park-street, and able 
to contain six hundred persons ; one thing 
was particularly striking, but which, upon 
slight reflection, cannot but be considered 
as highly advantageous in that country. 
There were no upper tier of boxes or gallery, 
the absence of which was a great benefit; 
but in their place, above each box, were 
suspended punkas, a rope from each ’of 
which, passing through a hole above the 
door, wafted a gentle breeze through the 
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entii’c house, keeping people in a proper 
train of body, to allow their minds to bo 
diverted by what they saw and heard. 
“ Norma” was to have been performed, but 
the untimely death by cholera, which was 
raging in Calcutta at the time, of one of the 
principal pei'formcrs, prevented its being so, 
and a comedy Avas substituted — the company 
were French. The heat of the weather, to- 
gether with the shortness of our stay, pre- 
cluded our going to any of the environs, 
either liarackpoor or Dum-Dum. Barack- 
poor is the country residence of the governor, 
where a palace was commenced by Marquis 
—Wellesley, resembling the one in Calcutta; 
but ere it could be completed, altliough a 
contract had been entered into for that pur- 
pose, it was decided by the Court of Directors 
at home, to be a useless expenditure of 
money, and orders were sent to discon- 
tinue it. 

A magnificent ball was given to the go- 
vernor-general the night previous to our 
departure, by a small portion of the civil 
sdciety of Calcutta; a large jJToportion de- 
clining to join in it, having taken offence at 
his lordship choosing, as they said, to favour 
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the military departments at the expense of 
the civilians. It is not, however, likely 
that this show of their feelings should ope- 
rate upon a master-mind like his, rightly 
judging that tlje calamities which we met 
with in the disastrous Affghan campaign, 
might he principally attributed to the con- 
trol of our armies being placed under the 
orders of the political agents, rather than 
of their own general officers — a mistake 
which has, on more than one occasion, tended 
to the blemish of our arms in the East, but 
which, it is to be hoped, will not occur again. 
The speech delivered by his excejlency that 
evening was grand and noble ; from itstenouBy- 
it was natural to suppose that ore long he 
expected the sword of war would once more 
be unsheathed in the runjaub, — indeed, 
every one in India seems to expect, within 
a few years, war in that quarter inevitable. 
It will be a fearful struggle, provided they 
all unite against us — as their artillery, 
formed on precisely the same model as our 
own, exceeds it very greatly in numerical 
strength ; and their infantry, the main-stAy 
of an army, raised from the same provinces 
as our own sepoys, are equally well in- 
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structed in European tactics. Those who 
seem to understand the country well, agree 
in stating that it would be madness to at- 
tempt to go into it with less than 70,000 
efficient troops. Clear-sighted policy, how- 
ever, and gold, may do much to cause divi- 
sions amongst themselves, in which case, 
like the Kilkenny cats, they may devour one 
another, and render themselves harmless to 
those who, having but one common interest 
and opinion, content themselves quietly to 
look on at the game, ready at any time to 
repel ingression into their own territory, 
but carefql to keep from meddling unless 
•-there arise imperious necessity for their 
doing so. How tenfold now do the dis- 
astrous effects of the Affghan campaign, 
with its waste of blood and treasure, recoil 
upon us, telling to the whole East, what we, 
until then, alone knew — that we were not 
wholly either invulnerable or unconquer- 
able. 

What can I say regarding the society of 
the Eastern metropolis ? For the reasons I 
hUve before mentioned, a large part of its 
female beauties were absent from the ball, 
those alone being there whose families ad- 
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hered to the opinions of the court. Amongst 
them were some very handsome and distin- 
guished looking people. The sons and 
grandsons of the unfortunate Tippoo were 
also present, pepsioners upon the bounty of 
the government ; they appeared rather mean 
representatives of their illustrious fore- 
fathers. Many natives, both Hindoos and 
Mussulmans, were also of the party, and 
although none of them Would partake of 
the handsome supper, or the champagne 
which was plentifully passed around, yet 
many appeared to understand its qualities 
uncommonly well,- using it with no un- 
sparing hand, if report speak truly, when 
buried in the recesses of their zenanas. 

Regularly every evening we drove upon 
the Corso, by the rivers bank. Here may 
be seen, from half-past five until seven, all 
the f'shion and beauty of the city. Many 
of the turn-outs would do honour to Hyde 
Park. Indeed, the number of attendants 
to each carriage — often three or four foot- 
men, in their Oriental liveries — gave to 
them an appearance of much splendour. 
Liberty here, however, has greater bway 
than at home; for the fashionable drive is 
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as free to the humble palque, with ten 
inside, drawn by a wretched tatoo, or small 
pony, as to his excellency’s britska and 
four, with its due complement of running 
footmen. 

I 

I regret much that our time was so limited 
in Calcutta; consequently, having seen so 
little, I cannot pretend to say much about 
so splendid a city. The older inhabitants 
sigh for the good old days, ere the restric- 
tions of the trade were taken off, and recount 
to yon the grandeur of India as it Avas. 
The present speedy intercourse with England 
has done ^niuch, and will do much more, 
to break through what some might be in- 
clined to call prejudices; at all events, to 
assimilate one country with the other, if 
not in climate, in manners. The regal 
style, in which it was the custom formerly 
to live, ere the fruit of the pagoda 
tree was entirely gleaned, has now given 
place, in a considerable degree, to more 
homely and European customs. People, 
from the ease with which an overland 
jdumey is performed, far from making up 
their minds to remain in India all their 
lives and live every day^ now endeavour, 
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by a few years devoted to industry and 
parsimony, to be enabled to return to their 
native country, there to enjoy the fruits of 
their labour. I do not mean to say that 
their hospitality is less, but used with more 
discrimination. ‘Upon the whole, this is 
not to be complained of ; for, upon the one 
hand, it tends to foster the amor patricB, 
the mainspring to the heart of the true 
Briton, as well as causing •a vast sum of 
money to be poured into our parent coun- 
try, neither of which circumstances can be 
justly found fault with by us. The natural 
result of this is less ostentation^ though 
possibly more real comforts than formerly, 
were enjoyed by the great mass of the 
British inhabitants of India. 

I had always deemed it impossible to re- 
main in Bengal, even for an hour, without 
seeing some person using the hookah, or bub- 
ble-bubble pipe, with its attendants, but I 
neither saw one northe other during myentire 
stay, and it seems to have gone quite out of 
fashion. This puts me in mind of a circum- 
stance which happened to a friend of my own’ 
many years since, — a certain honourable, 
then a midshipman in one of H.M. ships, 

Vot. ii. N 
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who, in the course of his service, arrived 
at Calcutta. A friend in Fort William, 
who, having been long in the country, and 
wishing to shew him every civility, tWght 
the best way he could do so was by sending at 
early dawn his hookahbada, or pipe attend- 
ant, to wait upon him, giving strict injunc- 
tions to pay particular court to this son of 
the great Lord Saib. The servant arrived 
at the hour of washing decks, and judge 
his astonishment to see the friend of his own 
Saib, who himself had neither tied a shoe 
nor put on his own gloves for twenty years, 
with naked feet, and neither hat nor jacket, 
_ assisting in the humble duties of the ship; 
nor could any persuasion make him believe 
that the youth he saw was the real son of a 
Lord Saib, and he returned to tell his mas- 
ter there was no such person on board. 

One custom prevails which is certainly 
revolting to the feelings of a European, 
though, perchance, upon the whole, it con- 
duces rather to the health than the contrary 
of the inhabitants. I allude to the uni- 
‘versal habit, which the entire Hindoo popu- 
lation practise, of casting their dead into 
the River Hoogly, [one branch of the sacred 
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Ganges.] It certainly prevents the possi- 
bility of the air being tainted by any 
effluvia as in our crowded burial-grounds. 
The sight, however, of from ten to twenty 
bodies floating in the stream, with crows 
and other birds of prey feasting upon them, 
and but a few yards distant from the line 
of equipages on the Corso, cannot tend to 
enliven the feelings and tender sensibilities 
of their occupants, more especially during 
a cholera season, at which it was my fate 
to visit the capital of Bengal; unless, in- 
deed, it may be considered as a good lesson 
to display to those gaudy butterflies to what 
every mortal man must at lengCh come,^ 
if not to be picked to pieces by the birds 
of the air, or devoured by the fishes and 
crocodiles of the river, at least to meet with 
no more courtesy from the land-crabs and 
other reptiles which infest the ground. 
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The Bentinck — Madras — ^The surf— -Masula boats — Cata- 
marans — Fort George — Madras Club — Climate — 
W estminster Abbey — Ticklish anchorage — G alle— 
Colombo — Speculation. 


Having secured a tolerable berth on board 
the gigantic steam-ship Bentinck, we started 
about half-past nine on the 15 th of March 
for Suez, intending to stop at Madras, 
Point de Galle, and Arden, on our way. 
The crowd of passengers was very great — 
nearly one hundred and thirty, besides chil- 
.dren; the accommodation being so very 
good, the inconvenience from this cause 
was not much felt, more especially as every- 
thing was conducted with a regularity 
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greatly to be commended. I must, how- 
ever, earnestly impress upon all travellers 
by these vessels, within the tropics, the 
advantage of a forward berth, being able 
to obtain there, plenty of wholesome fresh 
air, while, abaft the engine, and more 
especially on the lower deck, where a late 
comer is sure to be placed, the scuttles 
(not a little magnified in the drawing 
shewn of the vessel) being closed when 
there is the slightest sea, the air is ren- 
dered fetid and impure; and in many of 
these cabins there is scarcely light sufficient 
for the operation of shaving. The living 
on board was first-rate, as those so long;^ 
accustomed to the luxurious style of the 
East would by no means be contented with 
the plain roast and boiled of our Scotch 
packets ; and the society on board, from the 
double cause of expense, and their not al- 
lowing any second-class passengers, were 
almost entirely composed of the first in the 
presidencies from which they came. On 
the evening of the second day, we bade * 
adieu to the pilot and the Sandheads, and ' 
steered a direct south-west course for Ma- 
dras. There could be no more favourable 
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time during the whole year for the home- 
ward voyage, as being just between the 
periodical south-west and north-east mon- 
soons. We had to expect either calms or 
light winds, even as far as the entrance of 
the Ked Sea. On Thursday, 21st March, 
we anchored in the Madras Koads, distant 
from the town about half a mile. A con- 
siderable number of ships were also lying 
there, consisting for the most part of small 
trading salt-vessels, a vast quantity of that 
useful article being made in an inland lake 
not very distant, and in a northerly direc- 
tion from the town. There were one or 
two passenger-ships looking, I should ima- 
gine, with envious eyes upon the eager 
aspirants for berths in our leviathan of a 
steamer, a dozen or two of whom would 
have been sufficient to have paid them oii 
their homeward trip; but pace — “go-a- 
head” — is now the order of the day, and 
they had to look in vain. The fai’-fanied 
surf of Madras was, at this season, com- 
paratively very tranquil. It was, however, 
not reckoned prudent for any one to land 
in a European-built boat, which, they said. 
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would be swamped. The master-attend- 
ant’s Masula-boat being in attendance, we 
had no difficulty in getting on shore. If 
noise and apparent confusion would indicate 
danger, it would indeed be a perilous under- 
taking to land there, for the thousand dis- 
cordant cries and yells uttered on all sides 
are quite sufficient to scare away the sharks 
with which the roads are said to abound. In 
getting within the surf we bumped heavily 
once or twice, but these boats being com- 
posed of long planks of wood, lashed to- 
gether with thongs, shew less resistance to 
the hard sand, and do not break to pieces, 
which must be the fate of one fastened in 
any other way. Numerous catamarans 
surrounded us during the whole while, 
trusting it might be their good fortune 
that we should be upset, in which case they 
would, after a severe ducking, receive the 
reward of saving us. They have so often 
been described, that it were needless of me 
to say more than that they consist of three 
logs of wood, about ten feet long, each con-, 
siderably smaller at the same end; thus, 
when tied together, the raft is pointed, and 
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rather turned up to meet the coming waves. 
Upon this, two men kneel, one in rear of 
the other, each with a small paddle in his 
hand. Their dress consists of a painted 
straw skull-cap, fitting tightly to the head, 
and impervious to the water. This answers 
the purpose of a letter-bag, in which they 
will carry a dispatch both safely and dry 
on shore, even when the surf is so boister- 
ous as to render* it impossible for any boat 
whatever to attempt it. They wear a very 
narrow cloth about their middle, and re- 
minded me much of the hobgoblins in “ Der 
Ereischutz.” 

A carrfage was in attendance to take us 
to Gingey, the country residence of the 
governor, where we at once proceeded. A 
number of handsome buildings are situated 
in front of the sea, which has latterly, how- 
ever, been making severe encroachments. 
Having passed these, and catching a slight 
glance of Black town, where the native 
population reside, we drove through the 
. glacis of the fort, which is laid out very 
prettily with broad walks, and trees, chiefly 
the banaan-trec, planted on either side. 
Fort George was here the principal feature, 
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and seemed to have the same care bestowed 
upon it as Fort William, Calcutta, but is 
reckoned hot and unhealthy. The colossal 
statue of Sir Thomas Munro, by Sir Francis 
Chantry, occupied also a very prominent 
position. 

During our drive we passed a number of 
handsome private residences, and a splendid 
building, the Madras Club, which is a very 
liberal establishment, and bonducted most 
admirably. Gingey, the country residence 
of his excellency, is about nine miles from 
the town ; it is situated in a superb park, 
laid out quite in the English s^le, care 
seeming to have been taken to replace the. 
lofty palm and cocoa-nut with European 
shrubs, for, with the exception of two at 
some distance, there were no tropical trees 
to be seen. Before dinner I was driven 
round the artillery cantonments, called the 
Mount, and fortunately met with some of 
ray old companions in arms in China. The 
style of living seems to be precisely the same 
as that of Calcutta, perhaps rather more ' 
homely and a little more provincial. Not- 
withstanding the extreme heat of this 
tropical region, the same style of dress 
N 3 
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was worn as by the troops in Europe. 
Although Madras cannot, in point of 
grandeur, be compared with its elder bro- 
ther of Calcutta, the society is by no 
means, I am assured, inferior ; indeed, I am 
inclined to imagine perhaps superior. The 
climate, I can readily believe, is far better ; 
for although it is many degrees further 
south, yet, being situated so near the sea, its 
refreshing breeze acts as the doctor in 
Jamaica, causing, as soon as it is set 
in, an elasticity both of mind and body; 
during this season, it generally does so 
about eleven a.m. The following morn- 
mg, being specified for our departtire, we 
had small time to gratify our curiosity 
in this presidency; and as we saw so 
little, I am bound to suppose there was a 
great deal to be seen. We had a pleasant 
drive by a different road from the one we 
took in going out, returning in the morning 
by the sea-side. Here we saw, much to 
my surprise, a number of boys swimming, 
as I had been always told that sharks were 
■particularly numerous. It, however, ap- 
pears that they are very fastidious in their 
taste, and that where the black may dabble 
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with impunity, instant death awaits the 
white man. No sooner do they smell the 
blood of an Englishman, than their vora- 
cious jaws tear him to pieces. We embarked 
at mid-day, witjiout taking in even as much 
as a drop of water, although the surf ran 
high, and proceeded on our course to 
Ceylon. 

If steamers are made for these seas, most 
assuredly these seas are mUde for steamers; 
for while the towering white sails of the 
majestic bark flap against the mast, and the 
still more weary passenger rolls listlessly on 
her deck, this wonderful machine of modern 
art progresses steadily, yet surely, on her 
undeviating way. 

On Sunday, the 25th of March, a re- 
markable hill, called Westminster Abbey, 
from its great similarity to that building, 
presented itself, and a few hours after we 
passed the Basses, two dangerous reefs of 
rock, lying at the south-east of Ceylon; by 
bearings which I repeatedly took, I found 
that during the greater portion of this day“ 
we were making eleven knots over the" 
ground, full power being kept up to enable 
us, if possible, to get into the harbour of 
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Point de Galle, ere nightfall, the entrance 
to which is difficult and very dangerous 
after dark. With all our exertions we 
were unable to accomplish it, being obliged 
to come to anchor about /line P.M., then 
distant about two miles from a signal 
lantern hung upon the flag-staff, which acts 
as a very respectable apology of a light- 
house. The waves were thundering upon 
this, a lee-shore had we been in a sailing 
vessel, our position would have been con- 
sidered a critical one; but here had our 
anchor made an attempt at coming home, a 
few stroke? of the paddles would have sent 
us far out to sea in a few minutes. At 
early dawn we were ag*|jin under weigh, 
running close among the shipping. Galle 
has a pretty appearance from the sea ; the 
harbour, although very small, may be con- 
sidered safe ; and notwithstanding the 
greater portion of it is exposed to the south- 
east, and a heavy swell continually sets in^ 
yet the wind never blows home. There are 
“also many rocks at its entrance, which, 
although they present dangerous obstacles 
for the entry, yet, when a ship is once in, 
they act as useful screens against the vio- 
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lence of the sea. Soon after breakfast we 
went on shore, taking np our abode at 
lodgings belonging to P. D. Antonio, Esq., 
medical attendant to the Ceylon Rifles, who 
thus added a ijrifle, in an honourable way, to 
his slender income, to assist in maintaining 
a numerous family of eight or nine brothers 
and sisters, besides his mother and grand- 
mother. We were most comfortably enter- 
tained, and a few kind expressions at parting 
even brought tears from the good lady’s 
eyes. Her daughters are pretty girls, 

“ born to blush unseen.” The day was so 
exceedingly hot, that we were glad to put off 
an inspection of the town and neighbour- 
hood until the evening, which was rendered 
considerably cooler by a plentiful shower of 
rain. The town itself is the cleanest I 
almost ever saw — a striking difference to 
those on the opposite coast of the Malay 
peninsula, both Penang and Sincapore, 
neither of which can boast of such a distinc- 
tion. The fortifications, originally built by 
the Portuguese, are in a tolerably good st^c* 
of repair ; the town itself having more the 
appearance of being Dutch ; these were its 
last occupants, and surrendered to us about 
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the year 1800. A small, though commo- 
dious library is situated in a convenient 
part of the town. There is a good road to 
Colombo, to which place a mail van is dis- 
patched three times per weel^, the distance 
being about seventy-two miles. We hired 
a good horse-palanquin, and drove to the 
cinnamon gardens, which lie upon the Co- 
lombo road, three miles from the town. 
There is not much* to be seen there beyond 
a few cinnamon shi'ubs, which, to us in pajr- 
ticular, were no novelty. I was afterwards 
informed that the drive to Mount Gibson 
is by far the pleasantest, some portion of 
the surrounding country being, from this 
more elevated situation, to be seen. This 
property belongs to an elderly Dutch lady, 
who is delighted to make a fleeting acquaint- 
ance with the passing stranger. In no por- 
tion of the globe have I experienced such 
sensations from the grandeur of the waves, 
which everlastingly break their gigantic 
billows upon this coast; a never-ceasing roar 
“is'kept up, which, although the feelings of 
inhabitants are long since dead to it, yet 
the general complaint of all strangers is, 
that they could get no sleep from this cause. 
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I feel that I could sit for hours in the 
verandah of the master-attendant’s house, 
watching the last moments of each gigantic 
monster, as it gave up the ghost with a 
fearful struggle and terrific crash. 

The inhabitants of Galle appear a thriving 
set, and may thank their stars for the situa- 
tion of their little town, which, lying in 
the direct route to Calcutta and China from 
the Red Sea, is likely to become very pros- 
perous. No stranger can fail to be struck 
with the dress of the inhabitants, that of the 
men in every way resembling the females ; 
indeed, I was there far too short a time to 
enable me to decide which was which. The 
men wear long hair, turned up in a knot 
behind, and fastened with an immense 
tortoiseshell comb, gold earrings, and a 
long petticoat tied round them, reaching to 
the ankles, and almost invariably carry 
a parasol to shade their somewhat obscure 
features from the rays of the sun. 

Speculation has been the order of the 
day in this colony, as well as elsewhercf 
immense sums having been realized‘*-I;i 
coffee plantations. 

An instance of peculiar good fortune ex- 
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isted in Major Parkes, of the Ceylon Eifles, 
who had latterly returned to England with 
nearly 100,000/. This instance of good 
luck was continually cited by eager specu- 
lators: but from what I could learn, the 
number of disappointed were far greater 
than of fortunate ones, who had embarked 
their capital in the island, the returns ap- 
pearing more specious upon paper than in 
reality generally proved the case. These 
were attributed to different causes, such as 
want of rain or want of labour, but in the 
sequel they amounted to a sad lack in the 
returns of invested capital, many of the 
estates, I was assured, scarcely yielding 
three per cent, upon the outlay. 
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Having completed the operation of coal- 
ing as expeditiously as possible, we got 
under way on the 27th, with an influx of 
passengers, some of whom had been waiting 
the arrival of the steamer a considerable 
time — passengers from the far East, even 
from Manila — while an increase was also 
made to our number in the person of the 
Nawaub of Surat — Meer Jafer Ali Khan 1^ 
name — on his way to the throne, to lay a 
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petition at the feet of fancying 

he had been deprived of his just rights 
by the Honourable Company. We, on the 
other hand, lost some of our recently ac- 
quired friends, amongst whom was an agree- 
able and handsome young lady, who meeting 
her intended at this the extreme of British 
India, conceived that to remain with him 
would tend far more to her happiness than 
a trip to Europe, and consequently bent her 
way to Colombo, in company with her sister 
and other friends, there to be united. 

On the 29th we descried a Lacadive 
proa, though the islands themselves were 
nowhere in' sight. The sight of this boat, 
though no novelty to myself, who had been 
bewildered by strange and carious craft in 
the far East, yet was very interesting, re- 
calling to our recollection the account given 
by Lord Anson, more than a hmidred years 
since, of these islands. How little could 
he then foretell the wonderful changes which 
were to take place in these seas ! what 
then was a wilderness of ocean, now is ren- 
dered a Macadamized road, an undeviating 
tract to the leviathan steamers, which cai’ry 
all before them. 
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On the 3rd of April, Socotra hove in 
sight. This island may be considered 
almost as the continuation of the north- 
eastern coast of Africa. It certainly bears 
the appearance of having been detached 
from the main at some distant period by 
one of those unaccountable convulsions of 
nature which sometimes occur— a chain of 
desert, rocky islands, almost connecting it 
with the land of Abysrinia. Socotra is 
now inhabited principally by Arabs. Its 
position cannot fail to call forth the ques- 
tion by those whose armies have overrun 
the east, Why it also has not been occupied 
by some European power? lliis formerly 
was the case, it having attracted the atten- 
tion of the great civilizers of the world as 
far back as the time of Marco Polo on his 
visits to the East. The last European 
power who held any tenure there was the 
Portuguese, Albuquerque founding a settle- 
ment. This, however, was eventually given 
up, the fort now lying in ruins, the climate 
having been found of so deadly a natures 
to cause its desertion, the attractive pfo- 
perties of mineral wealth or fecundity of 
soil by no means answering the expecta- 
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tions of these settlei^. Since that time no 
other Europeans seem to have attempted to 
occupy it. Indeed, to no other nation but 
ourselves could it prove of the least service 
or value: and as Aden seems to answer all 
the purposes of an excellent position, easily 
defensible, equally a key to the Red Sea, 
though less remote from the straits of Babcl- 
Mandel, on this account I should now sup- 
pose that the inhabitants of Socotra are 
free equally from the blessings as from the 
disadvantages which follow upon the foot- 
steps of European civilization. In the 
evening we _ met the Hindostan, on the 
opposite course to ourselves, conveying 
numbers of aspiring heroes to the golden 
shores of the eastern hemisphere. I must 
freely confess I envied not at that moment 
their destination; but many there were 
amongst us who were very envious of the 
roses on their cheeks, a sad contrast to 
the pallid countenances which on all sides 
surrounded me. The weather continued 
■beautifully fine. We threaded some small 
islands, passing in the night Cape Guar- 
dafui, that point of land upon which a 
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magnificent steamer, called the Memnon, 
was lost a few months since. The loss of 
this ship seems almost unaccountable, many 
persons giving the blame to the officer on 
watch at the time. A court-martial about 
to sit upon the captain at Bombay will, no 
doubt, shew some light upon the subject. 
The sufferings of the passengers were ex- 
treme. Although no lives were lost in the 
waves of the ocean,- two persons died of 
the hardships they endured on land, the 
remainder finally arriving in Aden in a 
most distressed state. 

On Thursday, the 5th of April, we steamed 
into Aden harbour, signalizing our approach 
with shotted guns, making good practice 
upon the rocks. Approaching the barren 
peninsula from the eastward, it reminds 
me much of Gibraltar, when seen from the 
same position and distance. A nearer view, 
however, revealed its truly deserted and 
forlorn appearance. A solitary flag-staff*, 
and some white tents were the first signs of 
habitable life, which we espied. On dropping 
anchor, an immediate rush of coal-barges 
surrounded us on all sides, manned by fine- 
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looking, athletic fellows — Abyssinian blacks, 
who gain a handsome livelihood by this hard 
work, occasionally taking the place of stokers 
on board. They come, many of them, from 
a considerable distance in the interior of 
Africa, arriving in large parties from the 
same villages ; they remain at this laborious 
work for a few years, and those who have 
been sufficiently fortunate to survive, having 
amassed what to them, is considered a hand- 
some competency, return to their native 
villages with the fruits of their labour either 
in hard dollars, or with British goods, which 
latter they dispose of to a great advantage 
in their native wilds. They are most ex- 
pert swimmers, which, in their leisure time, 
seems to be even a more satisfactory amuse- 
ment than a species of draughts, which they 
play upon a chequered piece of cloth. They 
have a singular fashion of dying their glossy 
black locks of a sandy red, being totally at 
variance with our ideas upon that subject, 
as a hundred daily advertisements in the 
. newspapers will shew, yellow hair being with 
us quite out of vogue. The harbour was a 
scene of great commotion, owing to a relief 
of troops having arrived in three steamers a 
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few days previously. Strange to say, the men 
were rather reluctant to leave this desert 
spot, but I am free to confess that the same 
opinion by no means prevailed amongst their 
officers, who appeared in as high glee at 
their departure, as those poor fellows were 
depressed, who had nought to look forward 
to, for three weary years, but desert sands 
and barren rocks, enlivened by the periodical 
arrival and departure of 'the steamers from 
the east or west, bringing out aspirants for 
fame or fortune in the Eastern El Dorado, 
or returning with those who bore the sure 
though melancholy truth, too frequently 
stamped upon their faces, that’“ all is not 
gold that glittei’s.” 

A short distance from the beach is a 
tolerable hotel ; it is built of wicker work, 
covered with mud and plaster, whitewashed, 
and not only bears a very respectable ap- 
pearance, but in reality is much better than 
one has a right to expect. The influx of 
such an immense body of passengers into so 
small a place, naturally threw their small 
economy into disorder ; but, notwithstandiilg 
this, we managed to obtain a tolerably good 
bed, dinner, &c. &c. Sleep, either by day 
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or night, was almost out of the question, for 
the conglomeration of tongues, at the build- 
ing of Babel, could not have surpassed the 
various noises which were given utterance 
to on all sides. Donkey-boys squabbling 
and screaming, donkeys braying, children 
squalling, people singing, others fighting, 
soda water bottles popping, not only suc- 
ceeded in rapid succession, but all these 
sounds, and ten .thousand others, vied each 
with the other, during the fourteen hours I 
had the honour of calling it my home. 

The camp, where the garrison is stationed, 
and which consists of about fifteen or sixteen 
hundred men, is situated five miles distant 
from this harbour — an excellent road, even 
for carriages, extending the whole way to it. 
There is a very strong pass to defend the 
peninsula from the attacks of the Arabs, 
which, until within the last two years, have 
been kept up, ever since our occupation of 
the place, and have principally been con- 
ducted at night, in many instances with 
very considerable loss on their side, though 
With trifling on our own. A long fortifica- 
tion, called a Turkish wall, has been erected 
across the narrow neck of land which unites 
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Aden to the continent of Arabia; and no 
Arab is allowed to enter the town unless he 
previously deposit his arms outside, which 
are returned to him when he leaves. 

I was sorry that the short duration of 
our stay did nof permit me to see this forti- 
fication. The houses, although primitive to 
look at, are both commodious and cool, 
being mostly of one story high, while a few 
of them possess a dormitory on the roof, 
open at the sides to allow a free current of 
air, while a good roof keeps out the night 
dew and the mid-day sun. The water is by 
no means good, being strongly impregnated 
with saline properties, causing to many 
persons a most unpleasant sensation in 
the stomach, oftentimes accompanied with 
vomiting. 

At six, in the afternoon of the 7th, we 
again got under way, having performed the 
disagreeable operation of coaling in less 
time than it had ever been previously done. 
One of our passengers, a colonel of cavalry, 
was very nearly late, and in consequence of 
the kindness of the captain in delaying the 
ship for him, the anchor being up, we were 
within an ace of running into the H.C.S.S. 

yoL. II. 0 
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Semiramis — great would have been the 
crash thereof, had we done so. 

At six, on the following morning, we 
passed the narrow strait of Bab-el-Mandeh. 
This is four miles wide, the larger one being 
fifteen — a rocky, desert island, equally de- 
void of vegetation and water, obstructing 
the channel. We now were fairly within 
the Red Sea, and at twelve o’clock, the 
town of Mocha, with its minarets and houses, 
was distinctly visible, standing out in bold 
relief, by no means possessing the appear- 
ance of tempting coolness. The air, for the 
first four or five days, both by night and 
day, was oppressively hot and sultry, and 
any inconvenience arising from it was by 
no means alleviated in consequence of the 
water which we took in at Aden being, as 
I before described, disagreeable in its taste 
and consequences. 

Having arrived thus far, and within a 
few days of the termination of our voyage 
in the eastern seas, I may be expected to 
say a few words concerning the general 
arrangements &c. of these steamers. Where 
there is so much to praise and so little to 
censure, I feel that in doing so I have by no 
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means an arduous task, and one which 
otherwise could not fail to be disagreeable. 
From the commander down to the cabin-boy, 
every individual seemed to be desirous and 
equally anxious to render the voyage pleasant 
and agreeable, our wishes being almost anti- 
cipated. These wishes, I must here observe, 
particularly on the homeward-bound voyage, 
are by no means few, old Indians having, 
by years of luxury, acfiuited habits not to 
be relinquished in a moment; added to 
which, we had on board no less than 122 
passengers, so that the stewards’ places were 
no sinecures. We sat down nearly one hun- 
dred to dinner daily, were exceedingly wgll 
provided and attended, and to such a degree 
of proficiency are patent cookery and cook- 
ing utensils now brought, that two persons 
alone, a cook and cook’s mate, were the only 
individuals employed in this department. 
The cabins near the saloon on the main deck 
were comfortable, airy, and light, and I 
should advise any traveller to obtain one of 
these, if possible; they are, however, gene- 
rally the first secured. Failing of this, 1 
would certainly recommend him next to go 
forward. Old associations and ideas have 
0 2 
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caused us to look upon that portion of the 
ship as a sort of second-class position; and 
under this impression, I myself, in common 
with many others, laboured. In these large 
eastern vessels no second-class passengers are 
taken at all; every portion of t^e ship is 
therefore upon the same footing. It requires 
but little consideration to see that even in 
calm weather, or with the wind right aft, 
the fore-part muSt be the coolest, the very 
way of the ship sending the smell and coal- 
dust towards the after part ; added to whicli, 
in calm weather, the bow-ports being open, 
and some ^windsails being lowered down, 
a fresh breeze is constantly wafted through 
the cabins. Moreover, there is there plenty 
of light; whereas, the central cabins on tlie 
lower deck aft are exceedingly hot, very 
dark, and disagreeable, from the close and 
foul air, which has but little chance of escape, 
and receives continued addition from the 
orlop-deck, where the baggage is stowed, — 
as well as from other causes which need not 
here be mentioned. The baggage-room is 
opened every morning at half-past ten, and 
each passenger is allowed to take out any 
quantity that he can wish, provided always 
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he does not incommode those who may be in 
the same cabin with himself. This rule 
does not apply to any one having a separate 
cabin, in which case he may fill it as full as 
he pleases. Personal baggage, to the amount 
of 5001b. weight* is carried free of charge, an 
ample allowance for all common purposes. 

Although the amount of passage-money 
may be considered rather high, 163/. for 
each person from Southampton to Calcutta, 
yet it must be taken into consideration that 
this sum includes every expense whatever, — 
carriages, lodging, and provisions being pro- 
vided, even across the desert of Egypt, while 
on board-ship, an allowance, ad* libitum, is 
gi’anted to every one, in meat and drink of 
the very best, — all these, as well as the 
attendance of servants, &c., being without 
any extra charge; particular attention can 
be rewarded or not, at pleasure. A surgeon 
is provided for each vessel, whose attendance 
and medicine is distributed to all those who 
request it, free of charge, although those 
who have required his continued care, oftcit- 
times make him a remuneration for his sei* 
vices. The supply of bed-linen, towels, &c-, 
is almost without limit — a very great con- 
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venience, thereby causing a large diminution 
in the quantity of passengers’ baggage, and 
an unnecessary stock of that which in a hot 
climate is indispensable. No small comfort 
is experienced in the unlimited supply of 
fresh water — a condenser,* upon a large 
scale, being fitted, giving upwards of 150 
gallons of water, condensed from salt, per 
diem — hot, cold, and shower baths being at 
all times read}^^ indeed, a want of a suffi- 
cient number of wind-sails — a trifling fault 
— was almost the only thing to complain of. 
The supply of soda-water, although it ex- 
ceeded 300 dozen, was expended ere half 
the voyage* was over. No lack in quantity 
can be charged to the company, but rather a 
misma n agement in its distribution; those, 
therefore, who deem this an indispensable 
luxury, would do well to supply themselves 
with a little store of it, to use when the 
common stock no longer exists. Should I 
say more, I shall be accused of having some 
weighty interest in singing the praises of 
the ships. I am free to confess I have an 
Immense interest in them, not in the shape 
of £. s. d., but in that feeling whicli, in my 
opinion, should animate the breast of every 
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individual Englishman — the love of seeing 
science and enterprise, under that much- 
loved banner, the Union Jack, go hand- 
in-hand to the uttermost parts of the globe. 

On Thursday, the 10th of April, we were 
opposite the town of Judda, but at too 
great a distance to be able to distinguish it, 
which I regret, as it possesses much note, 
among Mussulmans, as being the nearest 
port to the renowned Mecca, ships crowded 
with pilgrims resorting there yearly from 
the east as well as west. Such, indeed, is 
the religious enthusiasm displayed in our 
eastern possessions, that an offer of many 
thousand rupees was made for ’the use of 
the Bentinck to take pilgrims from Calcutta 
thence, which in this instance could not be 
accepted; but I have no doubt that, ere 
many years, they will resort to Mecca in 
steam-boats, as tegularly as they formerly 
went by caravans ; and although in this in- 
stance their faith will not be put to such 
severe trials, yet, as there is nothing said in 
the Koran against using this mode of con- 
veyance, their consciences need in no way 
be offended. 

A severe gale from the north-west now set 
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in ; the change of temperature was extreme, 
the thermometer of Fahrenheit falling, during 
three days, from 86 with a sultry air, to 56 
with a strong breeze — not a little trying to 
old Indians, who had so few days before 
been' gasping for breath. * Our stock of 
warm clothes — in too many instances sadly 
deficient — ^was quickly sought out, 'and those 
who had been so shortly melting under a 
grass-cloth jacket*, were now glad to cover 
themselves with an Affghan cloak or pea- 
coat. The gale scarce abated for four days. 
During one night, we shipped a very heavy 
sea off Cosseir, frightening some of the pas- 
sengers forward, who were floated out of 
their berths. 
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Mounts Siiiiii and Ilorcb — Suez— iCrossing the Dosert — 
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It was a lovely morning, when tlie lofty 
summits of Mounts Sinai and Horeb were 
descried at a considerable distance, towering 
amongst the clouds. How much would I 
have given to have delayed sufficient time to 
Iiave visited these spots, and to have placed 
my foot where Moses received the Ten Com- 
mandments. Others seemed to think far 
more of their arrival at Cairo, and their 
future voyage to England. Against ji 
heavy gale of wind, we steamed through the 
narrow and dangerous strait of Jubal, and 
o 3 • 
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on the 12th, about noon, cast anchor at 
Suez. Nothing can be more wretched than 
the appearance this town presented, as seen 
from the Eed Sea. A small fortified spot, 
on every side, as far as the eye could reach, 
surrounded by a mass of d/3sert and arid 
sand. We proceeded to the shore imme- 
diately after dinner, the wind blowing at the 
same time a smart breeze, directly in our 
teeth. We were in a small country boat, in 
manoeuvering wlli*ch,’the boatman shewed a 
degree of ignorance, stupidity, and laziness, 
scarcely to be credited. As to tacking, sucli 
a scheme seemed altogether foreign to their 
notions, thpir attempts being confined to 
wearing, which they executed most in- 
famously, and, in short, only succeeded after 
five hours in landing us at Suez, a distance 
of four miles from the ship, bumping on the 
shores of Africa and Asia every alternate 
ten minutes. I understand that it is in 
contemplation to send a small iron steamer 
over the desert, called the Lotus, upon a 
platform supported by camels, for the pur- 
pose of landing passengers. This will be 
a most excellent arrangement, and the means 
of obviating much personal inconvenience. 

As it was quite dark, we could not see 
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much of the town ; hut *I understand th*at 
thereby we did not lose a grand sight, as it 
is by no means more famed for its interior 
beauty than for its exterior appearance. 
Vans, upon two wheels and drawn by four 
horses, of a s^iperior and strong construc- 
tion, being sent out fi’om England for the 
purpose, are provided for crossing the Desert. 
These arc built to hold six persons each, 
which they can pretty conveniently do. It is 
so arranged that four of tlftise should start at 
the same time ; thus mutually to assist each 
other, should any accident happen on the 
road. Wc started at 2 a.m., the distance 
being eighty-four miles to Gjrand Cairo. 
Wc changed our horses seven times, .and 
rested twice during the day, each time be- 
tween three and four hours, at a comfort- 
able sort of cabaret, where tolerable refresh- 
ment was provided; and, save and except 
our losing our way, which detained us in 
the sands about an hour, arrived in twenty- 
foui' hours, scarcely more fatigued, after 
undergoing the dreadful hardships of the 
Desert, than if we had passed the same time 
in an English stage coach of the good olden 
times. Every four or five miles are erected 
semaphores, which will convey intelligence 
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from the Mediterranean to the Ked Sea,' if 
well worked, in about four hours. Near 
one of these was standing a solitary tree, a 
species of juniper, to the branches of which 
votive offerings are attached by the wander- 
ing Arabs, which it would-be considered 
great profanation to remove. 

It would be doing an injustice to that 
talented tradesman, Mr. Andrews, of South- 
hampton, were I to omit to mention, that 
he was the coachinaker who supplied the 
Transit Company with these excellent 
vehicles, which are used for the purpose of 
carrying the passengers across the Desert. 
Taking into, consideration the tlu’ce essen- 
tial-requisites of lightness, ease, and dura- 
bility, they stand unrivalled; and although 
I do not pretend to say, in point of comfort 
they equal one of Hodson’s post chariots, 
yet I am convinced that no other descrip- 
tion of carriage yet invented would have 
answered the purpose half so well as the 
four-horse covered spring chaises sent out 
to Egypt by Mr. Andrews. Such, indeed, 
is Jhe universal satisfaction which they have 
given there, that already has he received 
an order for twelve carriages for his high- 
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ness the pasha, as well as for other members 
of his family. 

We bad several opportunities, during the 
day, of seeing the extraordinary effect of the 
mirage, so often mentioned. The appear- 
ance of lakes,, with even ships in them, and 
also their reflection in the water, with tlic 
opposite coast, was perfect; indeed it re- 
quired no little difficulty to believe one’s 
senses, when, upon almost driving into 
them, wo found them Still barren desert 
sands. 

The dead carcases of camels are sure 
guides by day-time, lying in great numbers 
on either side of the track. We passed one 
poor beast in its dying struggles; it. was 
unable to rise, and having been, as we 
nscertained, two days in that position, 
would no doubt soon become nothing more 
than a road-beacon itself. Its unfortunate 
owner was sitting on its pack-saddle by its 
side, in a melancholy mood. We entered 
Grand Cairo in the middle of the night, and 
therefore we did not see the environs of the 
city. We put up at a very capital hotel, 
kept by a Frenchman, a brother of Ali 
Pacha’s cook — Hotel D’Orient, — where we 
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fared, during our short stay, uncommonly 
well. On the following morning, we hired 
a clever Maltese, to act as dragoman. The 
first thing we visited was the citadel, which 
is situated in the upper part of the town. 
It has been much repaired of Jate, and may 
be called rather a strong building; but, un- 
fortunately, it is completely commanded 
from a neighbouring eminence, about four 
hundred yards distance, from which it could 
be shelled at leisiAre. ‘ The square is shewn 
where the murder of the Mamelukes took 
place, and the spot from which the only one 
who escaped leapt his horse over the parapet, 
saving his ojvn life at the expense of his 
animal. I am told he is at present alive, 
and resides at Constantinople. Mahomed 
Ali has for many years employed a consi- 
derable number of workmen in building a 
magnificent mosque within the citadel. It 
is composed of marble brought down the 
Nile, from Assoan, and has somewhat the 
appearance of the stalagmites of a lime-stone 
quarry. It is brittle, but when worked up 
is very beautiful. This building he intends 
for a sepulchre for his remains. It is 
scarcely possible he should live to see it 
completed, but I should hope that it would 
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not be neglected at nis death, as it is 
worthy of a better fate than that of becom- 
ing a ruin prior to its completion. 

We descended some steps into what is 
termed Joseph’s Well, report making him the 
originator ofjbhis curious work. It is square, 
with a staircase descending very abruptly 
on the outer side, small windows being cut 
through the soft, porous stone, through 
which we were enabled to look into the in- 
terior, and obtain a tiltle light. It ap- 
peared to be of immense depth. Tlic Arabs, 
moreover, stated that this quadrangular 
staircase led below the surface of the water, 
which Avc could not sec, so gr^at a distance 
were we then above it. Of course, the stair- 
case was there devoid of light. None of us 
seemed the least inclined to prove the reality 
of this assertion by personal inspection, and 
(jonsequently were unable to contradict what 
appeared to us anything but a credible tale. 

In the afternoon, we drove out to the 
ShorbaGardens, which would, in any country, 
be called exceedingly beautiful, being ^laid 
out after the Eastern fashion, with orange 
trees, and containing also a vast number of 
European shrubs. There are also some hand- 
some fountains. We had scarcely time to 
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look well over them, when we were summoned 
to the presence of their wonderful owner, 
Mahomed Ali, who received us in a com- 
fortable room, surrounded by a divan. He 
begged us to be seated, and immediately 
entered into conversation, tln’ough an in- 
terpreter, who spoke French. He asked a 
thousand questions relative to China, more 
especially regarding trade, Avhich we had 
some difficulty in answering; but when we 
told him that the wliole of the soutli of that 
gigantic empire was almost devoid of horses, 
he seemed perfectly amazed. He was in 
excellent health, and, at parting, sprang off 
the sofa with •the agility of a young man of 
tweirty. His manners were lively, and very 
polite, much more so than we expected to 
have found from the description we hud 
heard of him. Our stay in Grand Cairo 
being shoij^, we were obliged to make tire 
most of our time; and, on the following 
morning, started about six for the large 
pyramids of Giser, distant from the town, 
at |;his season, about three hours’ ride, 
brevkfast having been ordered for our whole 
party to be prepared in one of the tombs. 
Having ridden for an hour, we had to cross 
the Nile in ferry boats, which, with a party 
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of nearly twenty-five donkeys, took some 
little time to accomplish. 

In this village were situated a vast num- 
hcr of the Egyptian hatching-ovens for 
fowls, in one of which they stated there 
were seven thousand eggs in different 
stages. They, however, were filthy places 
to enter ; and as the fear of the plague is 
not altogether ideal, we did not choose to 
examine them minutely^ particularly as 
they may he sedh in London under a still 
more extraoi’dinary process — that of steam, 
or, as I have already mentioned in Manila, 
that of the people themselves, acting in the 
capacity of the feathered tribe! 

After this we rode through clover fields, 
where we saw a number of handsome strong 
horses belonging to the pasha’s artillery. 
The stupendous pyramids, the most con- 
spicuous object on the route, art situated 
just upon the verge of the cultivated coun- 
try. So much has been written about 
them by those who really know something 
of the subject, that I, who know nothing, 
shall hold my tongue. Suffice to say, I went 
as far inside the largest as I was able, and 
nearly broke my head for my pains ; having 
next mounted, with some labour, to ^ihe 
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summit, I was rewarded by an extensive 
view of the Nile, the city of Cairo on one 
side, and miles of desert plain on the other, 
while more immediately around me were 
engraven the names of previous adventur- 
ous travellers of both sexes, among which 
was that of a Miss Sally Brown, of New 
York, who, possessing the ambition that 
she should be handed down to posterity as 
worthy the imitation -of all her sex, took 
the pains of continually engraving her name 
in the most unlikely places for any of them 
to follow. The Sphynx, which is situated on 
the eastern side, is, perhaps, as remarkable 
as the pyramid itself. The features are 
very perfect, but the sand has almost 
covered the body, although much pains 
had been taken, not long since, to remove 
it. I was somewhat amused, on our way 
home, by#ne of our Arab guides, who pro- 
fessed the English language in all its 
branches. Upon our asking the road, he 
cried out, “ No force — Donkum speak street 
— Ponkum sabe.” It took me no little 
pailis to make out his meaning. On our 
return we were glad to refresh ourselves 
with a Turkish bath, after the most approved 
fasMoii. Pipes, coffee, and a good sham- 
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pooing being most refreshing after the 
fatigue of our day’s excursion, especially 
after the continued lazy life we had led in 
the East. We visited the Italian theatre in 
the evening; it was well attended in the 
upper circles *by ladies, the pit being filled 
by Italian ofScers in the Egyptian costume, 
in the pay of the pacha, most of them doc- 
tors to his troops. The comedy of Monsieur 
Tonson was well perfoi^ned, and amused 
even those very much who were unac- 
quainted with the language. 

We were obliged, on the following morning, 
to embark for Alexandria, at the risk, by our 
neglecting to do so, of losing dur passage to 
England. We did this in a small vessel called 
the Lotus, drawing about three feet, which, 
nevertheless, managed to touch the ground 
some dozen times prior to her arrival at 
Atfee, where the famous Mamoodjp canal, to 
Alexandria, joins the river. These small 
iron vessels save an immense deal of time 
and labour, performing the distance, about 
ninety miles, in twelve or foiu’teen hours, • 
which, in sailing boats, is seldom dene, 
unless with a very fair wind, under three or 
four days. This vessel had lately been up 
the Nile as far as Assoau, much ‘above 
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Thebes, having been hired from the com- 
pany for the purpose, by Consul. 

In the middle of the night we left our snug 
little steamer for a track-boat, in which 
exchange I was within an ace of falling into 
the Nile, owing to its being* totally dark, 
and no means being provided to shew the 
right way. I was afterwards informed that 
had I done so, I never should have risen 
again; as, however well a person may swim, 
by no means an accomplishment whicJi I 
profess to possess, he has no chance of saving 
himself, as the mud at the bottom is so 
tenacious that, if once the feet enter it, they 
cannot be a;gain extricated, and thus I 
should have been smothered, literally, at 
the foot of the companion-ladder, all my 
more fortunate fellow-passengers quietly 
stepping over my head, unconscious of my 
state, and little thinking in what an awk- 
ward position a false step on their part 
might place them. The boats were very 
crowded. I cannot say this latter portion 
of our joui’ney in the track-boat in the canal, 
which lasted twelve hours more, was very 
agreeable ; we, indeed, were all glad to find 
ourselves lodged, after a grand race upon 
donkeys, and a rush for rooms, in the Hotel 
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d’Orient, in the great square at Alexandria, 
under the same proprietor as the French 
hotel at Cairo, but sadly wanting the eye of 
the master to keep it in equal form and 
regularity. 

There is nothing worthy of a long stay 
in Alexandria, and as we were detained for 
five days, waiting for the Bombay mail, wc 
had full leisure to look carefully over all 
there was. Pompey’s*Pilkr is, perhaps, the 
most unique thing of the kind in the world: 
it is composed of three pieces of granite — a 
base, a shaft, and a capital. The shaft is 
one gigantic pillar of hewn stone; it is very 
difficult to imagine how it could have been 
raised to its present position. It Avould cost 
a vast expenditure of time and money, in 
the present state of the sciences, to erect so 
gigantic a block in such a position, and does 
of itself prove how advanced they must have 
been in mechanics at the days of its erection. 
The next remarkable object is the Needle of 
Cleopatra, which is standing close to the city 
wall, in a very mean situation, beyond some 
dirty hovels. This is a beautiful pillar* of 
granite, square, gradually decreasing in size 
at its extremity, covered with hierogljjffiics 
on all four sides : that towards the sou^h- 
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west seems to have suffered with the desert 
wind, the stone haying flaked ’off, leaving 
the engraving upon it almost obliterated; 
whereas, on the north-east, they appear as 
sharp as if they had been recently cut. The 
fellow needle is lying upon the ground, 
having, as I understood, been thrown down 
during our occupation of Egypt for the 
purpose of being removed to England, it 
being still considered as the property of 
Great Britain. I was informed that occa- 
sionally letters come out about it, but the 
subject has almost dropped to the ground. 
This is a sad pity, as its removal would cost 
but a small sum of money, it being close to 
the sea-shore; and in the meanwhile it is 
suffering considerably, not so much by the 
ravages of time, as by the hands of the Arab 
boys, who are using their endeavours to 
send it to Europe piece-meal, in the shape 
of small bits, which, when they have broken 
off, they offer to collectors of curiosities, for 
hacsish — id. est, money — who take them 
home, the better to inform their less tra- 
velled citizen friends, that they have posi- 
tively seen these needles, and that they arc 
really of stone, not of steel. 

,Many improvements are being carried 
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forward in regard to the New Town, which 
is rapidly pi'ogressing, and has entirely the 
appearance of a European one. It is 
curious, however, that during the vast ex- 
cavations and turning up of the soil, which is 
necessarily carKed on for this purpose, that 
very few antiquities should ever be disco- 
vered. Nearly the whole of this ground seems 
to be hollow, and the numerous arched wells 
everywhere testify how well the ancient city 
must have been s applied with this requisite 
article, water, though the channels by which 
it reaches the city are now no longer known. 
Many of these wells are so slenderly covered, 
that they are dangerous to pasS over, and, 
indeed, during an afternoon walk, upon one 
occasion, I saw a poor camel fall into one of 
them. The well was upwards of twenty 
feet to the surface of the water, of which 
there was plenty in it below. I stayed a 
few minutes; all endeavours seemed fruitless 
to raise the poor beast, who, no doubt, was 
soon dead, as this animal will never use the 
slightest exertion to save itself from danger, 
however easy might be the means it shoifld 
employ, but at once gives itself up for lost. 
The large square of Alexandria, surrounded 
as it is by spacious edifices, more especiaHy 
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that of the Greek consul, which stands at 
one end, is striking, but sadly wants a few 
trees, to break the glare of so many white 
buildings. As to the bazaars and shops, 
they appear a poor imitation of those of a 
European town, after recovering from the 
effects of a siege. Much, however, seems to 
have been done, and much indeed is still 
needed, to bring them into anything like 
order or respectability. 

We visited the dock-ydi’ds and the ship- 
ping, which have so lately been the talk 
of all Europe and certainly, the order 
which the admiral’s ninety-gun ship was in 
would do credit to the fleet of any nation. 
It was exceedingly fortunate that we went 
the day we did, for on the following, the 
plague broke out on board, and was raging 
there when we left the harbour. 

No one can look upon the immense range 
of buildings which have been erected by this 
wonderful Pasha, for carrying on the dif- 
ferent stages of buUding, and fitting out a 
fleet, without astonishment at his genius. 
Where, scarce ten years since was a desert, 
now stand these lengthy edifices, piles of 
guns of the newest fashion, rope walks, stores 
0? cloth, sails, rope, &c. A little question^ 
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however, starts up, to which as yet we caa 
get no answer— hono — ^for what use or 
intent are all these things? A fleet which 
never leaves the harbour — gigantic ships, 
most of them^ broken-backed ere they are 
rigged. This was very well when the selfish 
dictate of pride promj^d this extraordinary 
man to raise himself and family to the rank 
of a potentate from that of a minister — ^his 
ends in this respect gaihed and acknow- 
ledged throughout Europe, what further use 
has he of all this display — grinding his un- 
fortunate subjects to pay for his fancies? 
Rather let him, with real honesty of purpose, 
turn his sword into a ploughshare, and,, in 
the place of dragging the unfortunate sons 
of Nubia into bloody battle-fields, let 
them quietly cultivate the soil, from which 
will spring tenfold greater advantages than 
what are to be reaped either at the edge of 
the sword, or at the cannon’s mouth; and 
in place of wasting both the resources of this 
fertile country as well as its willing inhabi- 
tants, in unprofitable expeditions against the 
Wohabees, or in endeavours to increase tte 
size ‘of his territories at their expense, let 
him look well after what he has, lest .that 
VOL. ii. p . 
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also shotdd slip or glide out of the reeph of 
a family that has nothing, to recommend it 
to the affections of the people, subjected to 
its rule, but which, by every act, reminds 
them of the chains and fetters with which 
they are bound to minister to his pleasures. 

Having gone through the storehouses, 
we requested to see the dry dock, which had 
lately been finished under the superin- 
tendence of one* of his favourite French 
engineers. We found ttfe basin filled with 
water to the brim, and upon inquiry ascer- 
tained that it had once been pumped out, 
but that now all their endeavours to do so, 
failed in consequence of some springs of 
water having burst up the stones from the 
bottom, with which it was lined, this 
talented engineer having never conceived 
the necessity of constructing an inverted ' 
arch, to give it greater solidity, against the 
pressure from the water beneath. This 
work had already cost upwards of two 
hundred thousand pounds, and five years’ 
labour. One steam-engine, which was 
already erected, and • a second had been 
ordered, both from England, as well as the 
engiuemi to work them ; and had he applied 
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to the' same country for an hon^t man to 
construct this dock, in the first instance, in 
all probability it would have been finished a 
year or two since, and would really have 
been a dry on^ which it is by no means at 
present. But our more lively brethren over 
theiwater have for many years had the com- 
plete ear of the Pasha, and it was only at 
the termination of the Syrian war, that 
Mohammed Ali began to discover that many 
of their fine species were but little to be 
depended upon, and that the blunt truths of 
some few Englishmen, whom he deigned 
occasionally to consult, however unpleasant 
to his palate, were in the sequel’more whole- 
some, though less savoury. 

It would be difficult to make a just cal- 
culation of the large sum of money which 
must be expended in Egypt, by the passen- 
gms, in their transit and hotel expenses in 
Cairo and Alexandria. Upon a very rough 
one which I made, I should be inclined to 
think that at least 3000/. was disbursed by 
our party alone, 15/. being charged for the 
transit of the Desert for each passenger, 
independent of the expenditure consequent 
upon our week’s detention. Moreover, a 
p 2 
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considerable quantity of freight was sent 
from India in the shape of silk and indigo. 
A vast deal of this money must flow into the 
pockets of the Pasha, and be an inducement 
for so clear-sighted a prince not to put any 
difiioulties in the way, which it is but justice 
to observe, he by no means did, even du|^g. 
the late war. 

Some absurd stories have lately got into 
the papers abou*' the risk of attacks of 
Bedouins, in crossing the Desert ; it is need- 
less to add how ridiculous they are, the Pasha 
not being the man to allow his authority to 
be set at nought quite so near his own 
capital. "V^hile he was engaged in the 
Syrian campaign, and also had a large army 
occupied in endeavours to bring under his 
subjection the Wahabees, some little chance 
might exist of such a thing, but at present 
the idea is quite ridiculous. 

The morning prior to our departure wc 
visited the death-bed of Abercrombie, not 
distant from Alexandria more than five 
miles. We traced without difllculty the field 
of* action, and were shewn the spot where 
Sir Kalph fell. The visit of our army to 
Alexandria is not likely to be forgotten by 
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the inhabitants, as there now exists an im- 
mense lake, where then were frhitful fields 
and villages ; this was caused by our letting 
in the water, in order to get our gun-boats 
sufficiently near to play upon the rear of the 
French, and in which we most effectually 
si^eeded. They have never since been 
‘■a^ to regain the soil which was thus 
destroyed, and if ever they should do so, 
the effluvia from so mucji^ decomposed mud 
would, in all probability, be so great for 
many summers, as to cause an immense 
sacrifice of life in the city. ■ Near the battle 
field is the site and some remains of the 
famous library of Alexandria : this is situated 
on the sea shore, and was then included in 
the district called Brunchion, which also 
contained the Basilicon, or king’s palace, 
and must in those days have been the royal 
portion of the city. What a change ! Where 
then was royal magnificence, now is little 
more than a sandy desert — and where 
then groaned the tables of magnificence and 
opulence, lean flocks are now scarce able to 
pick up a scanty subsistence. 

On our return, by slightly deviating from 
the road, we were enabled to see two hand- 
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some colossal statues, which we supposed to 
have been ^'the work of the £omans, from 
ancient Egyptian models. They had been 
dug up by an English gentleman, intending 
that they should have been sent to the 
British Museum. The owner of the soil, 
however, who objected to this, fancying ^^y 
are of great value, has allowed them t<^te 
exposed to the weather, which has already 
begun to injure them, and should they re- 
main there much longer, they will be soon 
considerably damaged. 
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Tho Great Liverpool — Mountains of Candia — Malta — 
St. Elmo—Quarantine — Sicily — Mount Etna — Pant- 
leria — Tunis — liona — Algiers — Abd-cl-Kader — 
Gibraltar — Europa-point — ^Trafalgar — Cape St. Vin- 
cent — Bay of Biscay— Isle of Wight. 


On Wednesday, the 25th of April, the pas- 
sengers from Bombay having arrived, we 
embarked in the Great Liverpool for England. 
Nuver was steamer so crowded — great and 
small, we numbered no less than 172 passen- 
gers, thirty more than she had everpreviously 
carried. The desire to please and be pleased 
seemed, however, to pervade all classes. 
The weather was exceedingly fine ; the*sea 
calm; on the second day of our voyage, we 
saw the lofty mountains in Candia, they ap- 
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peared about fifty miles distant. I never 

can forget ‘the sensations which their hoary 
tops seemed to inspire in onr Eastern pas- 
sengers, many of whom had not seen ice or 
snow since the days of their childhood. 
Their eyes were transfixed i scarce could 
they be persuaded that they were not 1^- 
ing upon clouds. The vivid recollect* s 
of their school-boy days being suddenly 
raked up in their ipinds, many a joyous ex- 
pression escaped their lips, at being thus 
assured of their return towards those long 
sighed-for scenes — alas, to many, very many, 
so sadly changed, and perchance, if the real 
truth were spoken, by far the greater portion 
of them, six short months after they had 
tlirown up all in the distant home they had 
created for themselves, to reach that which 
nature had taught them to look upon as 
their promised land — the home of their 
nativity, — ^perchance, the larger portion 
would gladly have found themselves back 
again in the sunny scenes more suited to the 
tastes they had acquired, saying, England 
is no longer the England I knew it as a boy 
— all is changed. What are rail-roads — 
what are steam-boats to me?. I returned to 
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find a happy solace in the snug little cottage 
where first I drew breath, to 'receive the 
warm and hearty congratulations of those 
who, born in the same rural town, were 
brought up at the same school; now over 
the very chinftiey tops of my once happy 
h<me a gigantic brick arch is constructed, 
ana the rattling of engines perpetually din- 
ning in my ears; where the quiet school- 
house stood, is now an inimense factory — 
the only subject- of discussion among the 
legislators being, whether twelve or* four- 
teen hours of incessant labour shall be im- 
posed upon its unfortunate inhabitants. And 
as to the friends of my youtl^ — where are 
they? Too many, alas, departed; others, 
though not dead, equally cold; scai’ce any 
one survives that cares about me, except, 
perhaps, some very aflectionato niece, ex- 
tremely anxious to be united to a love-sick 
ensign; or a graceless nephew, who is sadly 
tormented by lawyers’ letters from Oxford. 
These, indeed, pay me fawning and obse- 
quious attention, thinking that a little 
trouble and time may chance be not wasted 
upon the old nabob, who already having con- 
tracted a severe cold, from winter fog or a 
p3 
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wet summer, cannot, in human probability 
last more than one cold season, and then 
who can have a better claim upon my hard- 
earned rupees, who upon my diamond neck- 
lace, than this said smart Oxonian, or my 
truly affectionate niece, the offspring of dear 
relatives, who — ^with the exception of reacjwg 
his name, occasionally mentioned in the 
Gazette, as having received a brevet majo- 
rity, in exchange for a leg, or a colonelcy 
for an eye, at the siege 6f Bhurtpoore or 
Bombay, the occupation of Cabul or Cal- 
cutta — they neither knew nor took the 
trouble to inquire whether such an indivi- 
dual was in dkistence or not. 

How much, then, ought we to feel ourselves 
indebted to steam ! Now, home can be reached 
in two short months from any one of the pre- 
sidencies, and although some little difficul- 
ties or discomforts are to be met with in the 
transit, yet what wonderful changes are the 
consequence, what incalculable advantages 
to he enjoyed from this astonishing power. 

On the 29th of April, about mid-day, we 
routided the battlements of the terrible fort 
of St. Elmo, and entered the quarantine 
harbour at Malta. Great addition had been 
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made to the lazaretto since my last visit; 
hut it is hardly so much occupied as for- 
merly, persons preferring to spend their 
waste time, as often as possible, in an home- 
ward-bound voyage, on ship-board, to locat- 
ing themselvdfe within the dull monotony of 
fo|p walls of a lazaretto. The days spent 
on board a ship being not more irksome at 
sea, whether the yellow flag is flying at the 
mast-head or not, only afl^iecting the passen- 
gers when the ^ip visits a port. As yet, 
no credit is given at Marseilles' for the 
voyage from Egypt to that town, twenty- 
one to twenty-six days’ of quarantine having 
to be endured there. This is of considerable 
benefit to the Peninsula Company, for were 
it otherwise, numerous passengers would 
flock home, via France, preferring the land 
journey across that country to the tossing 
and bufieting which so often accrues to 
them over the dreaded Bay of Biscay. The 
Parlatoria at the lazaretto was crowded by 
itinerant vendors of every description of 
articles of jewellery, of hosiery, ices, canary 
birds, and lap-dogs; they seemed to enjoy a 
considerable degree of success in conveying 
the superfl-uous cash from the pockets of our 
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numerous Nabobs, fresh from the golden 
East, into their necessitous fobs; and as 
nothing, save the jewellery, when once 
touched, could be returned by any of our 
party, for fear of infection, a dose discrimi- 
nation was rendered impossible, and many a 
bargain would gladly have been rescinded if 
such had been permitted. 

We received permission to visit the grand 
harbour, being towed -by four rowers at the 
stern of anotho* boat, something after the 
fashion of malefactors going to the gallows ; 
indeed, every one seemed to regard us as 
worse than mad dogs, not as if we had only 
come from a suspected country, but as if wc 
really were infected with that dreadful dis- 
order, of which they took such pains to 
prevent an entry into their town. To those 
who remember its former ravages in this 
island, this, indeed, may appear nothing 
more than necessary ; but I fancy that the 
large quarantine establishment which this 
strict surveillance necessarily calls into ope- 
ration, and the consequent patronage and 
expenditure of money, has quite as much to 
do in keeping it in constant use, as any real 
or fancied neoessity for it. 
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The church, for the building of which the 
Queen Dowager subscribed so handsomely, 
appeared to be quite completed. It seemed 
to be after the model of the Temple of 
Theseus at Athens, to which had been 
appended a iarge square Moorish watch- 
tower, for what use or intention it would be 
difficult to determine. It, however, has the 
effect of hiding a considerable portion of the 
buildmg, on the only, side in which it can 
be seen to adVatrtage. 

We sailed again on the 30th, tfii^ were 
fortunate enough, in passing Sicily, to see a 
fine eruption of Mount Etna, though at so 
considerable a distance, as to render it 
extremely indistinct. On the following day 
we passed Pantleria, a lofty and beautiful 
island, which is used ns a penal settlement 
by the Sicilians. Tunis, the ancient Car- 
thage, was at too great a distance for us to 
make out any of the buildings ; an indistinct 
view of the harbour being all we could 
obtain. The country about it seemed rich 
and plentiful. On the following day, Bona, 
in the new French territories, was distinctly 
visible ; and during this and the succeeding 
one, we coasted the shore of Algeria, almost 
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within gun-shot. Here and there patches 
of cultivatibn existed, and upon the whole it 
presented the appearance of a fertile country. 
Large mountains ran down near to the sea ; 
what lay on their southern sides, we were 
ignorant. The great deficieifcy, and which 
probably has for so long a time proved their 
safeguard from the aggression of Europeans, 
is the want of harbours, not such a thing 
existing, save tli& Mole at Algiers, from 
Carthage to the Atlantic 6teah. 

On tlA? 3rd of May, Ave passed Algiers, and 
thi’ough the kindness of Captain M'Cloud, 
Avho deviated a little from the direct route, 
we Avere enabled to have a most perfect view 
of the- town and settlement in the immediate 
neighbourhood, passing the batteries witliin 
musket range. Great improvements seem 
to have taken place since I last saAv it, about 
five years previously, notwithstanding tlie 
unfavourable reports which we see daily 
promulgated in the papers. True enough, 
from one cause or another, the French have 
made comparatively small advancement 
during the fourteen years which they have 
had possession of the town, and nominal 
possession of the territory; indeed, I am 
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given to understand that it is not now 
considered safe to advance more* than a few 
leagues from the capital, without being both 
well armed and strongly attended. The 
immediate neighbourhood of Algiers bears 
traces of bein^ well cultivated, and as pos- 
sessing the power of great productiveness, 
and doubtlfess, under a better colonial system, 
much more direct profit would accrue; 
and with a more conciliatgry government, it 
is to be hopefl ttBft less l^lbodshed would be 
the yearly result of the civilizatioif^ich. is 
continually attempted. In the meanwhile 
it is impossible too much to admire that 
determined patriot, Abd-el-Kafler, who, for 
so many years (now nearly fourteen)* has 
been unceasingly employing the full energies 
of his determined mind in endeavours to 
establish both the power of those under 
whose sway he received birth, and the reli- 
gion which he had uniformly been taught to 
believe was the only true faith; nor have 
the most eai’nest entreaties or lavish pro- 
mises the slightest effect in making him,*for 
one instant, deviate from his sworn hatted 
against the invaders of his country. The 
tovfu of Algiers itself seems as if it were 
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undergoing great alterations and improve- 
ments, numerous large and well-built houses 
springing up in all directions, both near the 
edge of the sea, and above the higher part 
of the old town. The harbour, which is 
very contracted, was filled with shipping — 
three or four large steamers lying within the 
mole j immense masses of coal ’ were also 
piled up in pyramids near the wharf.* 

The restrictions ^o^were labouring under, 
_on account of auarantinc,%ven if it had not 
been contrary to the regulations of the com- 
pany, prevented 'our landing, which one and 
all were most anxious to have done. Hav- 
ing taken, therefore, a panoramic view of 
Algiers, the ancient terror of Christendom, 
without stopping the speed of our engines, 
we again stood out of the bay, still coasting 
the northern shore of Africa. This part of 
the voyage, during fine weather, is rendered 
the more interesting from the circumstance 
that the coast, always peculiarly agreeable 
to a landsman, is in sight almost the entire 
distance from Malta to Gibraltar; and, in 
trittb, during our voyage we had the good 

* Since writing the above, an immense fire has destroyed 
a considerablejportion of the town. 
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fortune to encounter the fickle Mediterranean 
in one of her best of humour^, an entire 
calm existing from the coast of Syria to*the 
Atlantic Ocean, the whole time we had the 
pleasure of steaming over it. 

About nooh, on the 3rd of April, we 
were closing fast with the lofty Cabo de 
Gato, and‘on the following morning we lay 
to for about an hour, immediately opposite 
the toAvn of Malaga, Jiajppair some defect 
which had titken^lace in ''the machinery of 
the engine; disconnecting one i^Rjft, we 
proceeded at a slower rat& while they were 
placing the other under repair. The old 
fortress of Gibraltar hove in» sight about 
10 A.M., calling forth many a reminiseence 
of days gone by. We rounded Europa 
Point about 3 I’.M., anchoring very near to 
the remains of the American steamer which 
was burned about six months previously — 
a portion of the iron paddle being the only 
part now above water. Great improvements 
seem to have taken place in the fortifications 
within the last few years; indeed, they still 
seem to be under operation, but with this 
exception, I could perceive but little differ- 
ence in any way from what I formerly 
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remembered. We obtained a supply of 
water and iVesh provisions ; the part of the 
engine which had been defective Avas set to 
rights by 11 P.M., at which hour we again 
steamed out of the harbour, and by break- 
fast-time on the following ‘‘morning, the 
headland of Trafalgar, associated in our 
ideas with such glorious recollections, AvaS 
in sight. 

We rounded Cape -.St. Vincent ere it Avas 
liglit, on the moKiing of tiJJ 6tfi, and there- 
fore hfiSi but an imperfect vicAV of the 
convent of Sagres, so noted in history, as 
the dAA^elling-placc of Trince John of Por- 
tugal, and Avhere he arranged those projects 
for VaiTitorial acquirements in the eastern 
hemisphere. The same afternoon we Avere 
oft' the city of Lisbon, of which Ave had a 
very good view — the Palace of the Ajuda 
above Belem, being clearly discernible. Tlic 
town of Cintra is almost hid from the sea, 
although the hill above it is a conspicuous 
object. Ere it Avas dark the magnificent 
comment at Mafra glistened in the sun, call- 
ing forth strange recollections to many of 
our old campaigners. This building must 
be of stupendous proportions, to judge from 
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